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REPORT OF THE 

SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 


CUAPTEB J 

INTRODLCTORy 

I 

PREAMBLE, TERMS OF REFERENCE AND WORK OF THE 

COMimSSION 

Appointment of iRo Conmitssioa 

The Secondly Education Commissioa appointed by the Govcmment 
of India ia tonna ol their Resolution No. P. 9-$/53-B-l, dated 23ni 
Septomber 1952 (Appendix I), having completed Its labounBi, iireeenta: the 
following Report based on its dclibemticma. 

The Govenun^t ol India, in their conununi<}ue quoted above, 
referred to the recommendation of the Central Adviaoiy Soard of 
Education made at its t4th meeting held in January 1948, that a Commis¬ 
sion be appointed to examine the prevailing sy.'itom of Secondary Education 
in the country and suggest measures for its re-organisathm and improve- 
menL The Board reiterated its reconunendation in Januaty 1951, The 
Government at India bad also other conslderatioiis in mind when appoint¬ 
ing this Commission, such as the desirabiiity of changing over ftom the 
prevailing system of secondary education which is unUntera! and predomi¬ 
nantly academic In nature to one which will cater at the secondary stage 
for dlRerent aptitudes and interests. The Commission appointed by the 
Covemmont of India consisted of the following 

1. Da. A I iaxsHMAjiaswAaa MuoAuaa. 

Fice-Cfumeellor, JHadrvt tfnfrrervtlv, (CheirTnaii), ■f 

2 . PBDfctTAi. JoEDt CnaxsTm, 

Jesus College, DxfonL 

3. Da. KEkTHtTS Bast WudJAits, 

Anocute Dircetor, Soulhern Regioiial Education Roerd,, 
Atlanta (O'R.A.). 

Mas. Haxsa Hixxa, 

Vier-Chaacettor, Bamlo IhMuenittr. 
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S. Shbi A- TAiUf>i:m£VALiL, 

Director of Technical Education, 

Government of Bombav. 
e. Da. K. L. Shuimau, 

Principal, Vidya Bhavan Teachers!' Traininjr Coitepe, 
Ddoipur. 

7. Sum 31 T. Vya^ 

Principal, New Era School, 

Bombay. 

a. Shbi K G- SAmoAi^r, 

Joint Secretary to the Governmcnl 0/ India, 

Ministry of Education (Ex^JJ^cio Member), 

Principal A , N . Bami, 

Central Ineiitt^te c/ Ediicatitm> 

Delhi (Member-Secretory). 

Dr. S. S. Chari, Educatioo Officer, Miorstry of Educatloa, acted 
as Assistant Secretary to the ComiriissiDi^ 

Terms of Heference 

Under the terms of reference, the ConunissLon was ashed : 

“ (a) to ent|uire into and report on the preseni position of 
Secondaiy Education in India in all its aspects ; and 

(b) suggest measures for Its rcorgoulii^tiiin and improvement 
with particular reference to 

<i) the aims, organi^tian and cootei^t of Secondary 
Education ; 

( H) its rehutionslup to Friinafy„ Basic and Higher E4u»^ 
Lion; 

(til) the inter-relation of Secondaiy Sebooh! of diller^nt 
types; and 

(in) other aUkd problems 

»lhat a sound and reasonably uniform system of Secondary 
Edumtion suited to our needs and resources may be pro-* 
vided for the whole country," 

Inaugtiratiati of the Commission 

The Commission waa inaugurated hy the Hon^bl-e Minister o| 
Education, Mauiana Abul Knlom Aaad, on the eth October 1052 in New 
Delhi li immediately proceeded to oonsider Its programme cf work. 
Prior to the drat meetmg of the Commission, the Chakinan and the 
Membcr^Scorelary discussed the issue of a suitable questionnaJre. They 
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had the advice cl some headma^tors and otheris interested in education 
and, keeping in view the main luncUons which the Commission bad to 
discharge, sent out a detailed questionnaire, a copy ol which is given in 
Appendix S. The questionnaire was sent to a large number of educa¬ 
tionists, administrators and leaders of public opinion interested in the 
sphere of education. Beplies were received irom many of them. The 
CommUsion acknowledges lU ihantefi to all those who have sent their 
replies to the questionnaire. 

Itinerary 

Soon after its inauguration, the Conunission met in Jfew Delhi and 
comidered the scope of its functions with reference to the terms under 
which it wiks appointed, the manner in which it was to d i schar ge its 
responsibilities and the extern t to which it would be necessary for the 
Commission to elicit public erpinion from educationists and oLher citizens 
sn over the country. It drew up a detailed tofur programme to enahle ihe 
members to visit various States. A copy of the tour programme is 
appended (utde Appendix nil, The Commission regrets that within tite 
limited time at its disposal ii could not accept invitalicms to visit other 
places but It feels that the ground covered has giveo it a reasonable oppor¬ 
tunity to imderstand and appreciate the many problems of Secondary 
Education in the various Stales of the Indian Union. 

Co-opted hlembois 

In most of the States which the Commissioa visited, the Government 
of the State concerned nominated a member of the Education Department 
or a prominent educationist of the State as a co-opted member during 
the Comraissiem''s lour in the particular State, The following persons were 
co-opted as members of the Commission for the States mentioned 

Shr i C. L. Kapoor, SccreJarp, 

Educfltion Dspa-rtment, Punjab- 

,, A. A. Kaxmi, Director of Education, 

Jammu h Kashmir. 

„ S. R Sahay, Vice-Chfln«riDr, 
fiihar Unicersity, Pstna, 
and 

„ J. C. Mnthur, Secreforp, 

Educotfon Department, Bihar. 

^ S. C, Hajkhowa, Inspector of Schools, 

„ A. K, Clianda, Chairmattf 

Seccmdaiv Education Board, West Bengal 

Dr. B. Prasad, Dir^or of Public Jiwtruction, 

Orissa. 
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Shrj S. GaTmdarBjiifu Naidu, 

Dirwrtw d Public riutmction, M«dra«. 

t, V. Sundoianija Katdu, 

Director of Puliiic Injtmritofl, Travancore-Cddrin. 

„ J, B. UalUundhyii, 

Director of PttbKe Mstructioii, Mysore. 

Dr. D. Sbeodarkar, 

Deputy Director of Public Instruction, 

Hyderabad. 

■t V, S. Jha, Secfttorit, 

Education Department, Madliya Pr^esh. 

Shri D, C. Pavate, 

Director of Educarfon. Bombay, 

„ Naoobhai Bhatt, M.P., Grant Dolcsbina Afurtt, 

Ambalu, Saur&ehtra, 

py ^ Clifttiirvodi, ^ix^ctOT of Edtt^itiott, 

Madhya Bharat. 

» R. G. Gupta, AssijitBut Director of Educothm, 
fiojasthaiL 

Dr, A. N, Banerjw, Dtrtc<'or of Education, 

DdhL 

The Commissioo wiabes to express ii$ suiocre thaajes to the co-opted 
me» b c rs who gave valuable advice and materiaUy hel p e d the rMnmjifTt .' n 
by smoieing for visits to educatiosal uutituUons and lor interviews. The 
ComroissMai had iMaaly to leave H to the Dicectors of PuMk Inatfoction 
aud to the coopted members in these Stales to decide on the representa¬ 
tives who wore to be interviewed. Besides the co-opted members, certain 
of the State Governments oppomted also ttaison Officers whose duly it 
™ to help in arranelng for the meetings of the Commission, for the 
ioterviews, and for visits to educatianii] msUmtinns and gcaterally to make 
the work of the Commission profitable and pleasant The CommUaion 
wishes to express its tbahka to then officer for the very efficient help 
tliat they gave, enabting it to discharge Us duties satisfactorily. The 
Commission had the advantage of interviewing a targe number of diatin- 
guislifid educationists, mtunbera of Universitlca, representatives of teachers' 
organiiatinns, repnaentaUves of managements, high offleJais of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education and aBochited professions. Ministers of the State and 
Centre and leading reprcscjitatives of the pubUc. A list of such penons 
is given in Appendix IV. To all these pemom the Commlaaion is greatly 
indebted for the opportunity of a free and frank exchange of Ideas on all 
itnporiaiat axitijma coiiftcf?ted wtth Seeondaiy Eduration. 

The Commission was gratified to note lhai in ali the States that 
were vwited great mieresi and cBthuaiasro was e\mced m problems of 
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secoBdaiy educatusi. En 9e\’cral Statea, Canatittees had alnadj t-m 
appamted to enquire into and reiuri on Uie vpirking <rf Seavndarr Eduia-> 
tioii. in these States. The Ofimmissicn wishes to add that it it poilieularis^ 
gtsteful to the State Govemtoeats, to the Ministers of Education and other 
Ministets of the Statts, to the Directors of Pabtic Imtructiai] and to the 
Ministry of Educatiist at the Centre for their mdy wUlini^ess to asist 
the Commission, and for the msniter in which eijery possible oo-opmiion 
was extended in the work that it lad imdert o k ^- Ti 

n 

RAISON D ETRE OF AN ALL*INDIA COMMLSSfON 

In the ciHjra of cor mterviewB the question smse as to the necessity 
(or the Central Govemineot to appoint an All-India Connniseitm «i 
SeooRclaiy Education since, under the Constltutiofi edtteniion is a respon¬ 
sibility of the State Govemmenta This is an importont issue and we 
eonaider it neccBary to state clearly the raitoit d'etre of such a 
CopBUnission. We reecgniae that Secondary Edweatton is manijy the coo- 
cem of the States but, in view of ito impact on the life of the country 
as a whoki, both, in the field of culture and tecbnmi eflkiency, the CBitml 
Govermiimt ermnot divert itself of the responsibility to improve Jts 
standards and to relate it intelligently to the larger pfoblmna of rtsrtiona! 
life. The aim of SeooMifuy Edacation is to brnm tiv yooth of the oouBtry 
to be £ood cithsis, who will be coenpefent to play their pan eftecchtoty 
in the soda) recccartniction and eemosnie development of their catmtry. 
The Cmtral Govemtseni h tlietcfwe naturally concerned about the type 
of education to be given to the youth of the cwmtiy. It toiist make mie 
that Secondary Education will prepare young men for the vanous vncatimis 
that are open to them. Moreover, it si directly charged with the »- 
ponaihilily of smintainme preper standards to higbB' educetton. This 
CBimot be done, u&leas earefol eonstderatton is given to the level of 
effidency attained at the seeondary stage. 

All-India Froblen# 

There are several othcf fields iji which It ia *t***trHhle a 
policy ahottid be laid down on an all-ladia hude, Otw of the (undanumLil 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution is the right of every ciUsen of the 
Union to free and comp uls o ry education upto the age of 14 For the 
proper fanctinning of dumocraty', the CEntie mutt see that every individual 
is equipped wUh the n ece sta f y kaowfed^, todll, and aptitudes to duchaigo 
nL; duties as a responsible and eo-opa-miva ciliaen. What Janus 
said about his cauatry, the Uaiied State*, nuity years ago baMa 
today in our country also. '*A p<7pular Government without papular 
inibmintion or tltc means of acquiring it Is tout a ptotegae to a tone or 
tragsdy or perh^ both. Knowtedge wdl te ever govern ig u wum ce, and 
the people who t n oa n to bu tfedr tmii guvotioia mtiH arm themselves 
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with the power which knowledge gives." We sheuM, however, like to 
add that It is not only knowledge that is re<]iured^ but also the right kind 
of social iraimng and the mculcstlon of right ideal? without which 
know^Jedge by itself may be slmle or worse- Traimjtg for dcutocraQ^ 
postulates a balanced educution in which social virtues, intellectual d&ve^ 
iopment and practical skill all receive due consideration and the pnLteiti 
ol such an education must be envisaged on an nll-India baais. 

Aiiothet imporlont question with which wc were faced evciywliore 
waa Ihe place of the different languages more particularly of Hindi and 
Elnglish tn the scheme of secondary' educatinn. There is a great deal of 
confused thinking as well as wide difference of opinion on this subject. 
If educalional progress is to be well planned and confusion is to be avoided ^ 
the tendeocj' to adopt divergent and even conflicting polides in this 
matter has to be resisted. And it is not only in the matter of linguistic 
policy that this tendency' to separatiMi ha^ been in evidence. There haa 
been an accentual ion In recent years of certain undesirable tendencies 
of provincialism, regionulian and other sectional dilterences. This situa¬ 
tion fraught with serious consequences and it U a£ much the duty of 
siatesrneu aa of educationists to take steps to reorient people^s mind in 
the right direction. If education fails to play its part elfectively in 
checking these tendencies, if it do^ not strengthen the forces of national 
cohesion and solidarity, we are afraid that our freedom, our national imlty 
as well as our future progress wiU be piously imperilled. We feel That 
m the entire planning of education and to some exlent, in the matter of 
its fmancLal responsibility, there should be the dosesl co-operation and 
co-ordination between the Ceiure and tlie States. In some fields of 
Secandar>' Education, Uie CentraJ. Government should assume greater 
responsibility* e.e?.* in the Iramhig of teachers, the formulatlcm of educa¬ 
tional and vocational tests, tiie production and selection ol better 
text-books* and the uainlng ol technidans. Tlie Centre has also ? special 
obligation with regard to the physical welfare of the pupils. It has 
already organised a National Cadet Corps for schools Consistently, 
therefore, with Die recognition of the role of the States in formulating 
educatlona] programmes and implementing them, we have no doubt 
whatever that, in view of the crucial importimce of education for the 
whole future and progi^i of the country in every spbttep economic* indus^ 
trial* social and cultural, the Central Goverrunent should view education 
from an over-all national angle and assume the duties of educational 
guidance and leadership. Wliile there everything to be said for local 
and State autonomy In education, it should net be interpreted to justify 
differences in basic educational policies and objectives. 

Previous Educftlton Commissions 

A number of Commijaions has been appolntod in the past In survey 
Indian Education—the Indian Education Commissicui of 1381* the 
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CommiMinn of 1002, ihe Sadler Commifision of 1317 and ihe recent Redha- 
krislinan Commissioo, aU of which dealt incldentaUy with certain aspects of 
Secondary Education. But no Commission has so far been appointed to 
survey the problemB of Second oiy Education as a Hr hole. We have been 
entrusted with this lesponsibUity and, in dischargtne it, we found that 
we had also to give some consideration to primary as well as higher 
educotitin This in fact was enjoined on ua by our terms of reference 
since they are both intimately linked up with Secondary Education and 
their standards and effieienej- depend largely on the proper organtiation 
of SecoQdarj^ Education. Reference has, therefore, been made from time 
to time to these two stages. In discussing the new pattern of Secondary 
Education organsation we have indicated how it is to be linked up at 
one end with Primary Education and at the o^er with irniverslty Educa¬ 
tion and how the total dui’ation of education io these three stages will be 

distributed. 

We have the feeling that the appointment of the Commission has 
been made veiy opportunely because, in oiu- tour, we found clear evidence 
pf serious tolerert In this problem all over the country, hlol only is this 
interest apparent amongst educational aulborilies and teachers but Male 
Governments have also token steps to have the whole problem of Secondary 
EducatlMi surieyed and e.vamined by competent committees appointed 
for the purpose- In some States their mports have alrea^ b™ au^ 
mitted, while in ether? the matter is under active cona^atjon. ^ 
have studied with intarst and profit such reports os have been published 
and we have had the advantage of an occhange of views with some of 
the mcTobera of these «.mmiltaes. Because of this general awokerUng. 
h^c Is reason to hope that the States and the Centre would ^e active 
.tens to implement as for as possible, the approved recommendations made 
by Ibis Commissi™ and the various State Committees. 

U was also oomted out that this CommUsian should have preceded 
the university CommUsioo cstahUshed in 1340. This is obviously not a 
matter tor us to discuss. Actually it has been a greal advantage (br us 
Unfiw exactly what the Umversity CoTiraission hsd to say* In Iwt 
^ rnmnufislon on education has had necessarily to deal with Secondary 
Urge exUmL It cannot be olherwi«. The Indian 
cf Commusion of 1002 with ita ^ 

EdUCBiu^ «ferenee iho Comroissuon of 1017, more popularly 

«d U» B.U«,rsl.7 

known as Radliakrishnan was the Cbairmau have all dealt 

^r^'p^Pects of secondary education. Their reports bat^ alJ been 
studied by us with interast and profit. 

ln,plen.«itation of Becammeud-tions ^ - . , , _ 

Manv recommendatioiw of previoua ComimaHons have not bem 
jmplein^^' Many responsible people have therefore quesuoned the 
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liketihood flf any «t«i» being \akm la eamat and unnkiDent iba r«6®. 
mendatirau flf ihb CooeiiiBk*^ In *My we wjuU poiat out that India'* 
needs today ai* different tram vhnt thej- were in tlm past India i* now 
free and independsn. The educBtumai needs of i fc» eoiintry are 
different and ought to be diflenait, from what they were under ioreign 
domiimtjon. The impiemenUticja of a report in the days of foreign rule 
was the respondhiiity of an alien govemmeut and if notlutig were dmv. 
that Govencnenl was to hJaBie- Today, however, in a self-governing 
danoeracy, the rtopon^Uity for unpienienting a sound oducatknal polky 
resU with the people themaetvea and their ehoseat representatives, if 
puhUe opinion, therefore; prnclainw cOeerly that « new poji^ 

IS needed, the report which we are presenting, if approved, will be preli¬ 
minary to action, and not, as reports have too often been to the past an 
aitanative to action. We are not todined to take a pestomiatk to 
the matter and, although we are aware of the condition* under whkfa State 
and Central Govenmient will have to eiamine this report, we believe that 
the States and the Centre ate most actively toierested to the problems of 
education, more particuLarly of secoadary education. 

Bads of Becommendalloiis 

We are anxious to see that our recommendattons are to such a 
nature that they can be unplcmented. For this reasMi, we have divided 
them into short-term and long-tenn iwammaidattotis. Jt is, however, 
esficntiiil that the general oriaitaltoii of pdltoy dmuld he dear from the 
outset M that ihe retoshtontog to the educattonto pattern may preyed 
on right tines and, even where we are not able to put ceruito sugges¬ 
tions and rctaminendattons tote practice immediately, we should know to 
what direction we are moving, We realize that some to the spedfle 
tecoiTtmendntions that we have mode may have a comparatively short 
range applicability, for changed conditions—social, political, economic and 
cultural—always postulate new eduesationto obiectives and tedmioues, 
In a changing world, problems of education are also likely to change 
The emphasis placed on one aspect to it today may not be necessary at a 
future date. It must, therefore, be dearly understood that these recom- 
meadatioas are not to be considered as recommendations for all time 
but they must necessorily be looked upon as rereramendatioiis for a fair 
period. They mny have to be reviewed from time to time to the ligiit 
□f expertenee. In any care, educational reform must be undertaken to 
such a way that It mnains permanent over a definite period of tima. 
Our proposals should not be subject to frequent changes by those tempo¬ 
rarily responsible tor corrytog on the democratic farm of Covcnimenl, 
Wljile we agree that experiments in education are to he centtouous we 
feel that the general line* of reform should be sicfa a* wmitd be condJave 
to a steody growth. 
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appraisal of the existing situation 

I 

HISTORICAL SURVEY 
Origin of the present system 

In order to present dearJy the badcground of the present syslem 
of Soeondar)' Edticotion and to show how it has developed it* 'various 
ebaraotoristle features, it seems necessary to pass In quick review the 
various GovcrnDierl R^ohiiions as well as the reports imd rcctmiiiiendii- 
tions of the diffeienl Committees and Commissions which have shiditfd 
this problem directly or indirectly. ThiJ will also enable us to understand 
on what lines the problem of the reorianljation of Secandary Education 
hits been envisaged by cducatioivists durmp the last fifty yrjart 

The origin of the system of education which U prevalent today 
con be trsced to the beginning of the ninetcenlii century when the Govem- 
minit of the day had surveys made of the then prevnleot sysioms of 
cducstloti with a view to re-organistng cducolion to suit the needs of the 
times, C^mficquent on Macaulay's minule reenrding the educational 
policy of the future, Lord WiUiom Bentlock’s Govertunent Jssusd a 
oominunique wherein It wp$ stated " that the great objecl of tho Si iUsh 
Government ought to be the promotion of European literature and Scienoe 
among Ihe natives of India ; and that ail the funds appropriated for the 
purpose of education would be best employed on ^gilsh eduentton 
atone **, The Hesolotion also stated that provision should be made for 
the continuance of schools and colleges where indigenous learning vr is 
being imparled. 

Important changes in the type of education to be imparted to the 
youth of the country were introduced in the first half *f fhe I0tb 
century. The minute of Lord Macaulay and subsequent resoluLlent 
passed by the GovornmcTii (In 1831}) led to the esfablisbnient of schools 
teaching European litereture and science. These schools became 
immediately populnr because of the great interest shown in English 
education by some of the educjited Indians and more partlcnlnrly by 
Icodere like Haja Ham Mohan Roy and other*. 

The education imparted in these schoots becaiiM a passport for 
entrance into Govemment servires. This was iruUnly due to Ihe Ptoda- 
tGxued by Lord Hardingc in 184'* that for service in public ofBees 
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prefurmce should be given lo who were eduented in Enuliab schools. 
In oonsse^UrCnce edmcalion was iijiparte<i with ihe limited objeiCt 

of pnepiiring^ pupils lo join Lbo servijce and not for life. In thtf new High 
Schools the Etandard of achievement in UtcTary subjects was &om the 
very beijinning high but littk of no progress waa midc in tnaining the 
pupils iti the prOLCticEl side of sciimceH We may, thereforei conclude that 
some of the defects perils Ling tesday owe ihcir origin to the policy piir^Tied 
in the past 

The Despatch of IS54 

By 1S53 a number of problems had arisen which rttnikcd immediate 
solution. As a result of an enquiry roxide, a despatch (Jenomn es " Wood's 
dctpccch') was issued in 1854 levlewing the deiMupment of education tn 
date» iLnd propodng certain new schemes for adoplknt. Among Lhese the 
foUowing may be mentioned ; Departments of Fubljc Instructlnn under an 
important oiBcer to be called the Director of Fuhlic iDskrucUod w^re to 
be created ; a scheme to establish Universities w*as to be formulated, 
whose functiciifi were lo hold examinations and confer degrees. It Is 
mtercEting lo note that the dospakb tecommimded that a number oI 
sdiook should be up. The deEpateb ob^rved : " our attention should 
now be directed to a ocmsidcrEitlonf if posible still more troporttmi .and 
one whidi has been hi then o, we are bound to admit, too much neglected, 
namely, bow useful dnd practical knowledge auited to every station of 
life, may be best conveyed lo Ihe great mass of the people who are utterly 
iacap^blo of obtaining tmy education worthy of the niime by thoJr unaided 
efforts t and we desire to see llm active measures of GovemmEmt nuare 
especially directed for the future Uf Um objeci, for the attainment of 
w hich wc are ready to sanction a considerable increase of expenditure," 

The establishment of UnivemitLfis in Lhe yciir IftST had fat-reachinfi 
consofiuences especially on the oonteni, ronge and scope of seeund^y 
education. The Universities dominated secondary schools in every respccU 
Secondary education instead of being a self-sufficient cour^ preparing 
students to enter life after conipletuig the course t^came merely a Btep 
toward* the Universities University colleges with Oic result that 
schools could not function with an Indcpendeat progmmuie of thdtr own, 

Cerluln speciBc defects grew out of the system of secondary 
education in vogue during the year^i 1S&4-1&B2 : the mnther-tongue was 
completely neglected as a mediism of instruclion ; nothing was done to 
train Ceachcis for the secondary schools i and the courses of study become 
too academic and unrelated to life momly btscause there wos no provision 
for vocntkinal or tecUmcnl course^- One further defect that had now 
taken concrete shape was that the MutrlcuhiUon ExOmMalLon began to 
dommoteH mi only secondary educ^tlen but i^vcn Uw Dducailon impEirt^d 
in primffry schgoir. 
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The Hunter CcmmlEsiflo of lfi82 

In ZBBS an educalitm conunissaon, known asth^ f/inifer Contmfsstes, 
was appointed by* the Government to report on the whole queatinn of 
education in the oountry. The foUowine instructions regarding Secondary 
Education were given : “The Comniiisiun wos directed to enquire into 
the quality Eind character of the instructions imparted in schools ol Ihia 
ftnug. Tlie great majonity of those who prosecute beyond the primary 
stage wUI never go beyond the curricnluin of the middle, or at fiirthesl 
of the high schools. It is therefore of the otniost importance that the 
education they received should be as thorougii and sound as possible. 
There doiibting[ whether there nst, in some provinces 

st any rotei louch jpoin fof mipi'cjvenisnlr hx this respect- 

Sinc£ it very costJy lor the Governmfiiit to mainl&iii necorwiary 
schools it wos thought ihot the Govemment should Uke over the entire 
responaibility ol primary education, leaving secoiwlaiy education to pdvate 
enterprise. The Coinmlsuon tecommended that "Secondnry Educalitin 
ag far as possible, be provided on the grant-in-aid basis and that the 
Government shouU witlidraw as early as posaible from the direct 
management of Secondary Schools." 

The report of tlic Runter Conunissinn of 1882 Is a valuable docu» 
ment which not only gave an excellent survey of the position, of secondary 
schools at that tiioe, bul made certain fundamental tecoramendations 
concemlog the type of education to be given at this stage. It anticipated 
what has come to be rKOgoified later as divcrsilled courses of Arstructiona 
in the secondary stage of education. With regard to vocational and 
technical educotion. the Cammisaion recommended that in the particular 
class of hig.h schools there should be two avenues, one leading to the 
entrancs examination of the University and the Other of a i^e practical 
character intended to At the youths for oommereial, vccationaJ or non- 
itujrnry pursuits. In splta of such specific rccommondatlons PGilher the 
pubUe noi the Goveenment sccan to have appreciated the value of iho 
suggestions, with the rastdt Uiat the rccommendatitma were practically 

ignored. 

Burin e the period ia02-l&(}3 there was a considerable expaosion in 
the field of sefflindary educalKm. It was due partly to the enthusiasm of 
Private enterprise nnd parUy to Iho syfitom of grants-in-aid This 
unwieldy expansion without proper cotisolidiitioii icd to certain obvious 

dcfecls- 

Tfie UniveKUy Comnds&ieo ef 

In 1902 s University CommUslon was appointed, the main purpose 
of which howe\’er. was to review the position ol the Universities regarding 
the higher grades of examiaBiJfoi- As a result ol the rpcommcDdatloM 
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of Uiis CojnmLiifjoot secondary cducatinn came to bfr cvvn more under the 
dondnatiom of the Universitiea ; under the Indian Universities Act of 1004. 
schools had lo be lecognUed by the Universities and ruios and regulatians 
were framed for this purpose. 

Boards of Secondary Education 

The feeling that the Universities were detninating seco4ufmx 
educaticin and that sn atteDipt should be made to see that secondary 
education was conducted independently of the Univssjties, led to the 
creation in certain States of Boards of Secondary Bducatictn which were 
responsible for tayiog down ^Uabiises and iw conducting exanunations 
ot the school flnsl stage. The; Secondary School Leaving Certificate was 
expocted to fumMi full infaimaliga as to the progress of the pupil during 
die whole period of the sdbool course as well as at the Public ExazninuUan 
conducted ol the ^d of that coiuve. On the basia of these records it 
was left to employers and to principals of University colleges to entcitain 
them in service or to admit them to college for such caucses of study as 
in the opinion of Uie Principals concerned the pupils were bctil fitted. 

The Calcutta University Conituisrion af 1017 

Tlie next important stage was the nppoinlment of the Calcutta 
University Commission in 1317 under the Chalmumship of the ktc Sir 
Michael Sadler. This Commission wont into the question of secondary 
education and hold the view that the unprovement of becondary educalioa 
wfta essential tor the Imprevcment of Univoraity The 

Commission made cei'taln important recommendatiuDS among whidi wore 
the fuUawing 

*• 1. The dividing line betweem the University and Secondary 
oouiscs is moire proporiy to be drawn at tbe Inlcmiadlato exammjt fj g n than 
at the Matricuiation. 

3. Government should. tltorefOre, creole a new type of institu¬ 
tions colled the Intermedia le collogas which would pro vide for Instruction, 
in Arts, Science. Medicine, Engineering, Teaching etc., these colleges 
might cither be run as independent institutioiu or migh) bo attached to 
selected high schools. 

3. The admission tost for Universities should bo the possing 
of the Inlcnnediale Examin&tlDn. 

■t A Board of Secondary and Intennediote Education cgnsiin^ 
Lng of the representatives of Government, University, High SchoolB and 
IntenDOdiBte colleges to bo established and entrusted with the adminis¬ 
tration and control of Secondary Education." 

Ibougb the Sadler Comnusoioti was appoint^ to enquire into the 
conditions of the Cateuim University and to moke reconunendatiaiu, the 
rt^rt was so compreiicnalve that mimy of the UnivcralUes in India begiin 
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to im plewi ent the «ttgg«sti{Uid contained thei^. For the flrsi time a 
CommUaton hud recuitunended the attachment ot Entermodiate classes U» 
the lugti schoola and the setting up of a Boanl of Education to control 
High Sdunl and Intermediate SducotioEi. 

During the subsequent period there was a great expansion of 
secondary edtication and the Jiumber of secandafy schools began 10 
both in rural and urbon areas largely owing to the interest 
evinced by the public and the generous donations of individuals und 
institutions. 

But problems reloUng to the tmining of teachers, their salaries, and 
oi service were left unsolved- The unpreccdonlotl expansion 
of the academic type of secondary schools resulted in a failure to provide 
for technical schools or for bifurcated coitrses of studiea In high schools. 

Tlie Ilartog Commlttci! 

In l&29f os aludUary to the Indian Statutory Commission o Com¬ 
mittee was appointed known as the Hartog Conunittec, to review li\% 
positioo of educatjoii in the country. In the Dpinioii of this Cccsroj.tce, 
the Matriculation of the University still domino tad the whole of the 
sewndsiy Course- In order to obviate this defect, the Committee recom^ 
mended that a targe number of pupils intending to follow cenain avoca- 
Uous should slop at the middle sdniol stnge. There should be “ more 
dlveraifled curricula in the schools," The Committee also recominended 
» diversion of more boys to industrial and commercial canww at the end 
of the middle stage, prei^iratory to special inslructiim in techn i d il and 
industrial jscbodls." It n? interosling io note that the Committee reviewed 
the position of the trainins of teachers and the serviw cMidittnns of 
secondarj' teachers and remarked *' tiiat enough cannot be done in the 
short space of nine months which is all that is usually available, to uproot 
the old methods of teaching to which many of the studenU one accus¬ 
tomed.'' The best pupils were not attracted to the teaching professton, 
the Committee held, because the best type of men cannot be attracted to 
tlie profession so hmi os the general canditions remain unsatisfactory 
and “ only loo frequently the leathers haw no heart in their worh‘*. and 
"in no province is the pay ol the teacher suffldimi to giw him the status 
which his work demand*". 

The Sapro taminiltee 

The Sapru Committee oppointed in 1944 by the UJ*. Government 
vrhich enquired into the causes of uncinploytnEnt in Uttar Prndesh 
(United Provinces) came to the conchmon that much of the unrest was 
ptimanly due to mom ujiempkynwnt and that the system of education 
cMnnKmly prevalenl prepared pujuls only for cxaininatians and degreess 
mid not for an nvocatioo in life. "In a situnUon like this", the 
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Committb? remarked *' !he real mraedy la to provide divErsifled coums of 
Btuify at the secondary stage and to make that stage more practical and 
complete in itscll and more dosely related to the vocational requirements 
of different t3rpe5 of student& At the setoodary stage, side by side, with 
the general course leading to the tTolvorsity there ehould be pnfftiT-*! 
courses offering instructions m technical, commercial. Industrial and other 
vocational subjects**. 

The main suggestions nuule by the Committee were that— 

(1) DJversmed courses at the secondary stage should be intro¬ 
duced, one of these courses leading to the Utdveraity 
degree; 

(2) The Intficmediate stage be abolished aud the Secandaiy 
stage be extended by one year; the secondary stsige to 
consist of six years to be divided into two, the hig h e r and 
the lower, each covering a period of three years; the whole 
course thus covering II years, 5 for the primary and six 
lor the eecondarj*; the general course to be ol R yean i.e., 
upto Ibe lower secondary course ; 

(3) VocatiDnal training and education Should begin after the 
lower secondary stage ; 

(4) The Degree course at the Uaiveraity ehould extend over 
a period otf three years., 

The Abbot-Wood Report 

In 1030-37, two expert advisers, Messrs. Abbot and Wood were 
invited to advise the Coveitunent " on cerioin prablems of educational 
reorganuetion and particularly on problems of vocatUmal oducalion **. 
One of the basic masons for instituting this enquiry was "the fact that 
a large number of Univcisjty graduates are not securing employment of 
a kind for which their education qunllfles them”. The terms of reference 
included —• 

“(1) Wfacther any vocational or prscUcal tcaining utirmp i b* 
imparted in primary, eecmiiiary and higher fccondary 
school^ and 11 so, what should be its nature and extent 7 

(2) Whether the technical or i-ocaUonal Institutlotta already 
in existence can be improved and whether new Inytitu- 
tioDs for vocstianal or technical training would be 
required, and if to to suggest the type of Institutions 
required for the purpoae t the stage at which diTCrgence 
from the onfsutiy secondary schools fJower or higher 
seoandoiy) to such schoots should bo effected ; and the 
means to be adopted Cor effecting such diversloiL*' 
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The rejMrl of Mt»ssT?, Abbot and Wood suggested a compiete helr- 
archy of vocational institutions parallel with the heirarchy of mstituUnns 
imparting educaticuL 

One important result of tlifsir rtCommendAtlms has been tliat ^ o 
now type of technical jriEtltution cal fed the Polylechnlc hai ctjrne into 
CTi^tcnce/^ The prtJViDces also started technical^ cotnmerctal or agrlcul- 
turul higli achnaht conducting non-lHcxary com‘se&. 


The Sargent Report 

In 1944. the Central Ad%'i 3 ory Board of Ednciitlon which Is an 
All-Jndia Advisory Body set up by the Govertuucni of India subculled 
a oomprebtsuii™ Hepoit on Post-wat Educalianal Development conUin- 
ing certain important roccimmiaidaUtMis. The raporc, more populoriy 
known as the Sargent Report afler Sir Jolm Sargent who was Educational 
Adviser to the Government of India, visualised a systfim of universal, 
compulsory and free education tor all boys and girls between the ages 
of 6 and 14, the Senior Basic or the Middle School being the flnal stage 
in the school career of majority of the future cjlinens. It was also recom- 
mcaidcd by this CommUteo that ul the Middle School stage, pmvifiion 
should be made tot a variety of eouraes extending over a period of five 
veara after the age of ll. Tlieae courses while preserving an essentiiilly 
cultura] character ohouM bo designed to prepare (he pupilfl tor entry into 
industrial and commej-cial occupations m well ns into the UniversiLes, 
ll was rcrsmmrnnded that the High School course should cover d ycai^ 
the nnimal age «f admission being 11 years and 5*“*\^*^ “‘fj’ 
should bo of two HiiOn types to) academic, and (b) teclmi^, The 
obiecUve of both should be to provide a good oM-roimd education crai- 
btoed with some preparation In the latter stages for the otreem which 
pupils will pursue on leaving schools. 


Rccommeuclations of the Central Advisory Board of Kdoralion 

The Central Advisory Board of Edurailon at their I4th meeting 
held in Janunry lft4» coitsidctod the question of Secondary Education to 
the auiniry. In view oi its importance in the educotlonal eystum in the 
country the Board resolved that n Comm i ss ion he appointed by the 
of iTutia to: 

(Cl) Rjwew tho prciiMit position of S^ondw^ FAu^lim to 

(b> recommendations in regard to the vnrkma probJenn 

ndated th^cto. 


This resolution was endorsed by the All-India EducalLm 
amvened by the Hon’ble Minister for Eduratfon tn January 1349, 
In pursuance of these racommendationi. the Government of India appointed 
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n cojnmittw under Uio Ctairmanship of Dr. Tara CLajid, tlw then 
EaucaUtmal Advi-ser to the Govcrnmenl of Lidia. Thlji Committee miide 
same imporliint recommendatians on different aspects of Socondary 
ikiucatiim. The Report of this Committee was further considered by 
the Central Advisory Board of ajuraikm at ite IBth meeUne held at 
Allahohed In 194j> when li was rcsoU'ied that the Government of India 
bo requested to appoint a Commission for Secondary Education to which 
the questions raised by some of the conclusions drawn in the Report be 
referred and that it should in addition to these itemg. go into the wider 
question of the aim. objective and purpose of Secondary Education and 
the relation of Secondary Education to Basic and Ifniversity Education. 
The Board again at its tneeting held In January 1951 reiterated its con¬ 
viction that the reorganleatidn cf Secondary Education In fhe country was 
of *tTCh viloj importance that the Government of India should appoini a 

Coinmisslctn at tin early date. 

UtLlT^rfiU^r Edcitatien Ctnitml^slan 

In the ttieantime In pursuance of the rdcommendatlQns of Ihe 
Central Advisory Board of Educatioii and also of the Mer^Univeraily 
the Government of India appomied a Univemity Education Com¬ 
mission in 1948 under the Cliairmnnship of Dr. S. Radhakriahnan, The 
CommjssiGn which had to tepori primarily on Gnhrersity Education in 
Indio had necesrarRy to review the poalirm of Secondary Educotinn as 
well and it made certain notablo suggestions. The Comndasiein recom¬ 
mended that the standard of admisston to University courses should 
correspond to that of the present Intermediate examination. Lt., after iz 
yearn of study at ScIidoI and Intermediate College. The Commission 
thought It unfortunate that nether the public nor the Governmem had 
realised the importance of Intermediate colleges in the Indian educa- 
tkmal £y.,hmi. and remarJicd that " our Secondary Bduration remain? the 
weakest Link in our ediicotioinal machinery and needs urgent reform.” 

Thia in brief is the history of Secondary Education in India and 
It will be seen that from early oti in the latter half of the 19ih ernituiy 
atres has been laid on meUiods of improving secondary educalian 33 n 
was imparted from time to Ume. It wdl serve no ustfoi purpose to 
dweU on the fact that had the recommendations of the Hunter Commissicwi 
of ISaa been implemented wilh some degree of real ond enihiiaiasm the 
whole field of secondary education would have been changed vmy mate¬ 
rially ond It would not be necessary at this late stage to discuss ibo 
value of diversified courses of infflructmo, the place of technical, agricul¬ 
tural, commcrciDl and other typ« of edueslion, the need for making 
secondiiry education complete by itself and as a prepacatian for life and 
for the dulLia and respaitsibiiities of citlrenship^ A perusal of these 
reports has gh‘«i the Secondary Bducaiiun Conmiissicm much food for 
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thaughL It hm Also givCT room for the sceptical Id the v^lue 

of reports in the Heht af eacpericuce- The Conimlssfoii does not take 
a view. It feeii that with the enlightened consciousness of 

the people and with the Government fujiclroning as a democratic republic, 
a new era in the fiirtherance of Lhn rlghl type of eduction would eiu 
long open before the youtli of thU eountry. 

n 

EXISTING PATTERN OF EDUCATION IN INDIA 

Before wa coiijiiilBr whai ^onld be the p^ittent of 
EducaLitm OrganisatJon whidi would tontorm to the aims and objectlveii 
as otJtiiz^ hy uf^ we must take note of the C^Kisting paticin of educatioti 
in tndifL 

Jmm m enqtUiy into the present pasilicm of educatloa in the 
different States we Mmd thilt there Is wiite variiition not ofdy with reg!ud 
to the di^erent stages of cducattuo but with regard to the particular 
iypssr of institutions impartiiLg education; at each of the stages. 

Fre-priiiiary Stage 

At the pre-primary stage. Nursery Schools of various types exist 
In some States but on a very imioll $cale. At this stage, the chUd B 
introduced to the Joy of learning through compaMonihJp and recrea' 
tionai oclivities and 11 h slowly guided in pTopor habits of life, 
cteanliiiesa and healthy modes of living as welJ as In the culiivaticin of 
social habua so necessary Inier for a community life- In several States 
there are a few such nursery school run by private organisations or by 
missions, and where they have been so established, they have done excel¬ 
lent work. The cost Involved and the very limil^ number of trained 
personnel preclude any large expansion of Nursery Schools- The age 
of admission to Nureery SchrwB varies : tn some States It Is between 3^ 
and 5 ^ in somc^ children lire trained iipto the age gf 7* 

Primary' and FiMt-prlm»ry Stage 

This stage mctenilE In some States to 4 years and id othci to 5 ymrs; 
the age period being i or T to 10 or 11, Under the system of Buric 
Education, the States have Introduced Junbr Bajiic Schools corresponding 
to the primary schooB, but their number is still very small In pmpQftion 
to the total number of priiiuiiy schools in the different States {Vide 
Appendix V). 

tlighcr Elementary School 

In a frw States, a type of institution known as the Higher Elcmen- 
Kary or Vemacular Middle School ucBB wh^re AU subjact# are iauaht 
through tha motb*f^tongue and no other language ia taught. Thea* 
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$diAol$ cater to the ^udentir of Hn 2 po^rt-priiii^rf stage, the daration Cif 
the TOiirtse being three yean* The number of auch sehoola i? on the 
decline 

Setaudiu7 Schoots 

Al the Secondary School level, thfite Are two divi^joii^, the Junior 
and the Senior. The Junior stage of seeandary schools is known in some 
ca^es m middle schciob or lower secondary schools and ui some m the 
Senior BssLc Schools. It covers a period varying in different 
beivnten 3 and 4 years. In the majority of States^ the paltem is tmi? of 
three yearSn 

High Schools correspond u> the school atage of secondary 

schools, in the large majaerfty of cases ihi^ stage extends over a ^riod 
of three years, in a few States the High School period is limited to two 
years, the Middle School being of four years* dura Lion. 

Hlpfier Scrondary Schools 

The Higher Secondary School is the lateac type of mstilutJan^ 
Where the education imparted is in some cases of 3 years, and in some 
cases 4 yeaiSp depending upon the period of study n&qiiin?d for the High 
Sdiools in the State. The Higher Secondary Schools have been formed 
by the addition of one year which b taken from the Intcnaedkle stage 
of the UnivciTsity. 

Higher Education 

WtiDo considering the Secondary stage of education we have aifio 
\q take note of the higher stc^e^ of edueatian. At the Unlvomly levcJ^ 
the degree cour&e it genaraliy of four yEOTB^ oomprialcig two ycarA of 
Intermediate and two years of the degree cqum. In Delhi State, li^- 
c^TT. where the Higher Secondary Schools have been eatahlished, the 
degree ftiage h of three ycors duration, the InteriRcdlnte having been 
aholiRhed* It is of inlerpsL to note thtt! in some other Static abo like 
Mysore and TtuvBXicm^^ the experiment of a three years' Degroe course 
has been tried, but owing iargeJy to a tack of co-operation and oo-ortilna* 
tion from other Universities, the ex|»erjment could not be continued. 

Intemiedlate Colleges 

Cunsequent upon ihe recnrniz>endatio]i9 of the Sadler CommhaiDn^ 
an Impetus was given to the sUtriLog of Intermediate colleges more p&rtl- 
cutuTly in ocrlBin States in the Horttu The^ coDeges have a taro^y^ay 
course and come under the purview of the Board of Secondary and 
Intcfrnedtatc EducalioiS and not under tho control of the HntvcoJty* In 
oitHsr SUir^, bowevner, the four year degree eourw is divided into two 
trporote wits, unc tor ihe totormediato sUmdard and the other tor the 
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Degree standard. While the greet majority of colleges have a foitr year 
couTBC, the recent inciease id the number ot students seeking admission 
to XlnlverEity oourses of study after thcLi school final stage has led to 
the storting of Intermediate Colleges of two years’ dunitioa in many 
States. 

P/ofessional Colleges 

There are a number ol professional ooUeges for the different 
Faculties of Engineering, and Technology, Medicine, Veterinary Science, 
Agriculture, Comroerce to which entrance at present is after the 
bitetmediate stage. 

Technical Instituies 

These are styled under different names like Trade Schools, Industrial 
Schools, Occupational Institutes and Polytechnic*. There ate vatJuus 
teObiucal courses lo suit students nf the age group of 12 and above so os 
to p u n M" them at the end of the course to join a trade. Industry or an 
independent vocation. 

Polytechnics 

In several StatK, Polytechnics have been established where the 
duration of the HHtree varies according to the type of vocation contemplated- 

In some States both at the Middle School stage and more particuhirly 
at the High School stage diversified courses of instruction have been 
Introduced. » that the pupil at this stage may have a choice of one or 
another of the courses given. These murstt may be In AgrlcuUura, 
Technology, Art and Craft Training. Secretarial Practice, Domestic Sdenm 
and Home Craft, or in subjects penaining to general knowledge. 

FnBti what baa been stat«i above, it wUI be seen that a variety 
of different types of school* exists in the Slttto, and that more rttxhlly 
certain new types of schools have been established for definite vocational 
pursuits, catering to the aptitudes of the students ctmeemed. 





CHAPTER IH 


REORIENTATION OF AIMS AND ORJECTIVES 

I 

Defects ci the Existing System 

During aur tour nmny witnessca e^qu'vssed disappointment with the 
present set-up of Secondary Education and referred to various defects 
■whkli, in their opinion, made it wasteful and ineffective and hindered the 
realisation of its true aims and objectives. They pointed out that this 
education was too bookish and mechanical, stereotyped and rigidly unl- 
Ibnn and did not cater to the different aptitudes of the pupil or to pupils 
of different aptitudes: Nor did it develop those basic qualities of disci¬ 
pline, co-operatioa and leaderdijp wliich ■«?£« calculated to make them 
function a* useful dtisens. The stress of eatatninatitBis, the over-crowded 
syllabus, the methods of teaching, and lack of proper material amenities 
tended to make education a burden rather than a joyous experience to 
the youthful nund. The unilateral scheme of studies which concentrated 
almost entirely on preparing students foe entrance to the Univeisity, was 
not calculated to bring out the beat cither in the teadicr or in the puppils. 
Again the failure to provide diversified courses of study made it diffloult 
for tnany students to secure sultahlc employment at the end of the course. 
In moat cases, a rigid time-table, unsuitable text-booka of poor quality 
and the unduly detailed syiiabus prescribed did not give the teachers 
sufficient opportnnity for self-expression or for developing aell-rdiance 
and did not create the habit of indepondcDt thiniffng in thcii pupils. 
Another fineat handicap was the large number of pupils in each class, 
making it impossible for the teacher 10 establish dose personal contacts 
with bis pupils or to cxcrcue proper educative mfluence on their minds and 
Character. On account of the educatioBhl expansioa that has taken place 
during the last few decad«, many children now seeking education come 
from homes where there U little of an educationat atmusphore arid conse¬ 
quently llUle or iiD opportunity of supplementing Use cducatiDn given at 
the schooL This fact adds cunsidcrably to the responsibility of the 
school which it is not at present in a position to discharge. Nor can we 
ovarlooit the fact that the teaching profcsslnn does not attract a sufficient 
munber of the right type of teachers with the requisite perania] qualities 
and aptitudes and a spirit of devotion to their work. Because of the 
targe number of teachers required, refauitment has been hapharard and 
a enreful selection has been the exeepticn rather than the rule. Again 
there are inadequate faculties for those co-currJcular activitlH which 
provide an excellent medium for training the mind and omnt ivn'i as well 
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As the practical aptitudes of studenUi, prumote their physical vrelfare ouil 
inculcate m them suciel qualities necessaiy foe successful community life. 
Few schools make proper provision for playine fields ur for group games 
axtd other recreational activities which give vitality and Joyctuness to 
school work and help in the education of the children's total personaUty. 

One could go on adding to this list of defects enumerated by the 
witnesses. But it seeins unnecessary since oU who have had any contact 
with these schools as teachers or parents can cmimerate many other defects 
and handioips of the present system It would, however, be useful to 
view thEcn ooiierently and spot-light what we consider to be the base 
shori-cotoiDgs and defects of the present secondary school because that 
would provide the starting point for a discuasion of the methods of reform 
and reconstruction. 

Firstly, the education given in oor schools is isolated from life— 
the curriculum as formulated and as presented through the tradltionnl 
methods of teaching docs not give the students tnEight ioto the every 
day world io which they me living. When they pass out of school they 
feel ill adjusted and cannot take their place confidently and competently 
in the community. Unless the school is Itself organked as a community 
and is in vital mpport with outside community life, this sltuntlan cannot 
be mmedied. fecondlg. it is narrow and one-sided and foils to train the 
whole peraonality of the student. For many decades, it has provided emjy 
Academic instmetion which meant teaching him a certain numher of 
subjects which either gave infonnatioii which the Adults eonsidoivd useful 
or trained him in ccrluin skills like rending end wrltmg. The “non- 
cognitive" aspects of hb peraonaiity—his practical aptitudes, his emotions, 
bis apprecjalion, his tastes—were largely ignored. Roccntly. games, crafts 
and certain types of social activities have been given a place In tlic school 
programme, but they are still not regarded as an integral part of the 
curriculum. On the whok*. it is still Inn* that our education caters only 
to a segment of the student's whole persooailty. Thirdly, until compara¬ 
tively reamtJy, Ekiglish was both the medium of uutruclion oiul a Cnm* 
puisory subject at study. Students who did not poa^ss spedal linguistic 
ability wem therefore greatly handicapped in their studies. If u student 
did mil fere well in EngLsh he could neither pus? the School Final 
Eiamination nor find any post in Government Service, The other subjects, 
wluch were psychologi roily and socialk' important or congenial, were not 
given greater attention. Fourthly, the mEthods of teaching genersiTty 
practised failed to develop in the itudmits either independmuce of thought 
or inituitivB in action. They stressed cooipelitivo sucoeaa rather than the 
joy of co^ponttlTO schlovenumt. It la a matter of common complaint 
that lessons are imparted in a nwchaiicnl way giving information which 
Ib relucumUy memorised by the students, FiftMpt the Increase iit the 
^ classes has musidfirably reduced persona! contact between teachers 
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tmd pupils. Thus the training of charhCtei and inculeatiati of praper 
discipline have been seriously undcirmued The situation has been 
fiu ihei' aggravated by the fact that the average efficiency of the leadten 
baa deteriorated; their economic diffifuitiei and lack ht sodal prestige 
have tended to create in them a sense ot frustration. Unless something 
13 done ^uielily to increase their efficiency and give them a feding of 
cdUtentraent and a sense of their own worth, they will not be ablo to 
pull their full weight 

Pinaltp, the dead weight of the examinatioiii has tended to curb the 
teachers' initiatiw. to stereotype the eufiiculuin, to promote mcchatiical 
and lifeless methods of teaching, to disODurege all spirit of experimentit- 
tlan and to place the stress on. wrong or unimportant things in educatlnn. 

In this chapter we have naturally focussed our attention only on 
the defects of the present system, because soiuid recottatruction depends 
on their proper diagnosis^ It jiboutd not, however, be taken to mean that 
it has no good fcaturas or that 11 has played no useful role at uU, in the 
life of the nation. Itg main handicap has been tliat it started with, a 
limited and wrong objective. Naturally, therefore, its Jator development 
took place within the limitations of that objective. Many piecemiiul 
rcfomis. oM inaprovememts have been introduced from time to time as wp 
have hinted above but they were not coherently and eonsciouBly related 
to the right olnu and obiectives and, therefore, their total impact on the 
system was unimpressive. What is necessmy now—and this is what we 
are anxious to ensure—is to take bold and far-sighted tneasuras to give 
a new orientation to secojidaiy education as a whole, in which ail these 
individual reforms may find Iheir proper amj Integralcd 

n 

AIMS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The alms of education have been formulated in general terms tn 
numerous books on education and m the Reports of Cnmmilteea und 
Commissions a nd , therefore, ^ fat as such general aims ore onneernod, it 
is not possible to add anything signlilcant to whnt has been repeatedly 
exprassed. But there is undoubtedly room for formulating these yiip* in 
more specific terms and with specia! referance to the needs and the 
of our couoiry in its actual situation. As political, racial and economic 
cniiditiDiis change and new probiums wise, it becomes necessary to 
re-examme carefully and re-slate cleotly the objectives which educatior. 
at each deOnile stage, abouJd keep in view, Moreover, ihk statement 
Riiut teke into account not only the facts of the existing situation but 
also the directlcBQ of its devebpinent and the nnrare and type of the 
social order that we envisage for the future to which educotian has to 
be gBored, 
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Ediicationa] Nm<1s at 1>einoe»tic IndJn 

The most outstfliiding and educalionalty' rclevaut facts ihut have 
to be takna Into oeeotmt be briefly sumined up as follows. India has 
recently achieved its poliftri>i freednin and has, after careful consideration, 
decided to Iransfotm Itself into a secular democratic republic. This means 
that the educational system must make its contribuiion to the develop¬ 
ment of habits, aTiltudes and qualities of diaractcr, which will enable its 
citizens to bear worthily the responsibilities at dcmocnitic atixenship and 
to counteract all those flsslparous tondendes which hinder the emergence 
of a broad, natiennl and secular outlook. Secondly, though rich in poten¬ 
tial resources, India is actually a poor cauntrj* at present: a large nsejo- 
rity of its people have (u live at an ecDnamieally sub-buman leveL One 
of its most urgent problems—if not the most urgent problem—is to iaaprove 
produdtive elHciency, to inctcass Ihe national wealth and thereby to mto 
appreciably the standard of living of the people. Thihlly, partly as a 
result of this oppressive and widespread poverijr, there is a wrinua lack 
df educational facilities and the bulk of the people are so obsessed with 
the problem of making somB sort of a livinf that they have not been able 
to give fitfiident attention to cultural pursuits and activities. Bence there 
is need fot reorienting the educational eystem In such, a way lUst it will 
fttntiitate m cultijral 

From Ibis Qecessarily sketchanaly^i^ of the domitiiml nwLi of 
the pr«ent situntion. it is clear that we Bhjdl have to formulate our 
pimB with rvtoience to these broad categories—the training of cboracter 
to fit the sludenls to participate creatively as citiicns in the emergma 
democratic social order. the improvement of tlieir practical and vucntional 
effidenev « that they may play their part in building up the ecanomte 
prospori^ of their country ; and Ihc devciopmJml of their Utorary, ortifitic 
and cultural interests, which ate necessoiy tor sclf-expresHon and tor 
the full development of the human personality, wllhoul which a living 
national culture cannot come mto being. We propose to consider each 
nno of tbes® hrleily is ordur to indicate their irnpllcayasis m more COTCreto 

terms. 

Bale of Education to Developing Democratic Citizenship 

Citizenship in a democracy is a very exacting and dmlknging res- 
ponsibilily tor which every eitisen has to be carefully truineiL h involves 
many intellectual, social and moral quolitjea which cannot be expected to 
grow of Ihiiir own aeotuiL Id any kind of ragimentEd sooml order, the 
itidiwldufll dot* not need to indulge in the (ruvaU of mdepmulcsii thinktog 
or of chalking out hi* own ILnw of actkBL The authuritie* relievo him 
of that nperou* responsibility S But in a democracy—if it Is onytotog 
more than the thoughtless mecreise of the vote—an indivldue] mutt foroi 
his own independent judgment on oil kind* of compUcated social, eoatminic 
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and political i^ucs and^ to a large «Umt, decide own course of aetiofi. 
The Secondary Edu^tioDp wbkfa would be the end nC tnmuil educatkm 
for the majority of the eitisenf, muit assume the re:5poii3]hility of pmvi* 
ding the necessary training for this purpose. TTic Urst rcQuisiic in this 
oonnectmn is to develop the capatily tor dear ttwfikhjfi mA a receptivity 
tn now ideas. On the [ntdloctunl side» the school should perhaps accord 
the highest pricprity to the cullivaliun of thb quality, i^hidi b the dlstin- 
gulshifig mark of an educated mind. A democracy of people who can 
think only confusedly can neither make progress,, nor oven maintiiiii ItsoH, 
because it wUi always he open to the rbk of being niblint and exploited 
by demagogues who have within their reach toda^^ unprecedentedly 
pcwerfiil mediii of mass commimicatlan and propaganda. To be edicctivOp 
a democratic ciiben should have the underatandine and the InteEeclual 
ickiegrjty to sift truth froxn fals!^hood* lacis from prapaganda and tfi reject 
the djmgorous appeal of fanatidrm and prejudjee. Ho must develop a 
scientific attitude of mind to think objectively and base bis cuncinfiiQiui 
on tested data. He slwutd also have an mind receptive lo new ideas 
ami not eoniined within the prison of out-moded customs, traditions 

and beliefs* It should neither reject the old because it Is old nor accept 
the new because it Is Pew, bul dispasskmately examine both and eoura- 
ficously reject whatever srreyb the forces of justice and progvess, We 
shaU discuss Inter, In dealing with educational methodai. how such a mind 
is to be devoloped through education. What we wish to stress here is 
the need fur teachers to appreciate that this ia one of the moat important 
aims that should eonscinusly inspire their durational Idea^ and technuiue. 
They should realise thni the type of lessons usually given in oiu' class- 
TGoms,^ which only c^dl for passive a^lmllatlon, cEm make no cDntrlbtiUuri 
to the development of thiff typo of mintL 

Closely aUieti to oLority of thought is dearness in specdi and in 
writing. TtaJs is not only an Imporlanc sneioJ assetp it Ig also an essential 
pre-requisite for auocessful Uviug in a domocrocy which la based not on 
force, bill on free dJjscu&^ion, pcrsuaslani and peaceful exchnngt of jdeas+ 
To be able to make one's inftumce felt and to assist m the formulaiion 
of heulihy public npinioii, an educated person ihould be able to express 
himself clearly both in speech and writing. 

A democracy is based on faith in the digmiy and worth of every 
single individual a^ a h uman being. This; nmate ^ worlhfiilnoss cannot 
be cdipiicd either by economic or radal or social consIdcratioiL Tiic 
object of a democnitic education iSr therrfon?:| Uw fultt hU-round develop- 
mrnl of every indlviduaL's pemonality. This requires that eduction 
should take into account all his needj—psychological^ sodal, emptknmt and 
practical—and ciiSer to &U of them. The view of <^ucatjon that emerges 
from thig basic concepL tTanscendfi the narrow academic approach and 
broadens out In to on educotion jar tfulngj^ ije* nn education to Initiate the 
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fltudenis into the many-sIdEd Qrt of living in a connmmity. It is obvious 
however, that on individual cannot live and develop elone. Both, for his 
own wholesome developnmnt and the gijod of toclety, it iJ essential that 
he should learn to live with others and to apprecitite the value of co¬ 
operation through practical experience and free interplay with other per- 
No education Is worlh the name which does not inculcate the 
qualities necessary for living grodoualy, hamuonioualy and efficiently with 
one's feUow men. Amoogst the qualities which should be cultivated for 
this purpose are disciplitie, co-opemfion, foctal seiisi'fitfeiiese and lolsmiice. 
Each one of them has its own special part to play in the humaniaDg and 
f^M»taTi«in p of the periionality. DUcipUne is an essential oandition (dr suc¬ 
cessful group worfe. An indisclpllned person can neither malie any 
effective crmtribulioti to the completion of any corporate pnojoet, nor 
develop qualities of leadership. For various reasons, which we have niis- 
cussed elsewrhcre, standards of discipline have become deplorably la* in 
recent decades ond a specia! effort needs to be made to unprove them. If 
this is done through the adoption of intelligent end psychologically sound 

to which we have referred in another chapter, it would be a 
most valuable contribution to the development of notional choractei- and 
would provide an important guarantee of the success of our democtaUe 
experiment. 

This disclplme cannot, however, be developed in a vacuum ; it is 
the fruit, the voluable by-product, of co-opa«livo work, willingly tind^- 
taken an d elSdenily completed. The school must aim at strengthening 
the desire for co-operation and afford students opportunities to tranilote 
It into practice. This co—operatioii must, however, be inspired by the 
faith that social purposes are worth striving for, that life in a democratic 
set-up is not playing for one's own hand but calls for a utienuoua endea¬ 
vour to equaliM opportunities for aU and an miremittiag light far justioo 
for the under-privileged, A passion tor lueiol justice, based on a «mi- 
livcness to the social evils and tlic exploitallmi which, corrupts the grace 
of life, must be kindled in the heart and mind oi our people and the 
toundations tor it should be laid in the echooL Through it the (*Ud and 
adolescent should not only get a coherent picture of the world in which 
they are living but alio be tolmduced to the stimdards by which its 
customs, practices ond institutions are to bo judged. This social saisitivo* 
n«s Ja the ethical basis of good cbBracter; without it cffVdency, disdplhio. 
eo-operatJon and many other fine qualities may either remain unlrucluoitf 
or may be corrupted for baser purposes. And, finally, we must stress the 
importance of tolcwmce, without which it is imposalbto to preserve the 
health and e\-en the existence of a democracy. The essence of a dema- 
cratic society is not only the toterating hut the welcoming of differences 
which make for the entichmcfii of life. Dragooning different beUefs, 
Ideas, opinions, testes and interests into uniformity may possibly make 
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U>T m a niirrow and adcmr bul it JMVilQbly impt>^rts^c^shie$ 

liiQ and cttrb^ tb# of the horaon airmlH If ■ d empcra jy 

like ours is to narvivn—a d^iiiDCTac:^ which hafbom^ fo m iH Ty ffdihf, raoes 
nwl ctminnmitie$---iKhiu tnust cuJtivsfe in i^iir ^duUx u« opcime^ erf 
miBd mnd a l^rg(?ne^ of heart which would rfiohe them capable of enfer«^ 
Laming imd! cf blcndbig kito a haitnonioiia pattern di^ereiices ta klaa^ 
and beh^vImiT. It is possible lor cTOry srhwt In da rust only thronf h 
the proper pre^tation of the nrious $diod 30 b>eci 5 —pdrtirtilarly the 
bumanittes and iociitl stiidie^f^—but also by utilisut^ the resmo'ces and 
opportunities proYided by the fiict that ita [studenbi are drawn fr™n 
diSerent caster creeds and eJosses, If they can first I(?am fo live 
plttsanOy and pegcefully in the small ommunily of the ^chtxil^ this 
training will enable them to do M later in the larger coiaxmiiiHy outside. 
Another Important aim Which ihc secondary school must faster ics tli£ 
development of a sense of mie poiriioti^m. In the proper interpretatUER 
of tide shn, the adjective ' true * is as unportant as the noun I The pro^ 
jaaiety of inculcatiiig. through eduEjaboffl, a deep love of <tiie*s own country, 
is too obviotis to require any juFtUtcationf but hi doing so it is necesisary 
to lake rere that this love does not degewerole Inlo nationalistic jingotiun. 
True petriottsm izrvohres three things — a smeere opprecioflcm erf Cbc sodal 
and cultural Eichicvements of onc^s country, a readiness to recopTttre itj 
tireakncsses fnmkly and to work for their emdlcotloa and an earnest 
resolw fo ierce ft to the hesi of ane's abdiiyH hormoniOTig and spbnrdinai^ 
tij^ individual interests to brooder nattonaf interests. The school must 
address itself to buOding up this rich, threefold Concept of petrlafeiri. 
Thrmigh a proper orkntatlon and presentattoR of the cmriculmn It can 
make the stLfdentf apprc=ciative and proud of whiti their country has 
Achieved ki Hteraiure and science, art and archHcctnm, rehgnm And phUn- 
sopby^ crafts and induytrie? and other fields <if humiin endcovcor. This 
feeling can tje qnlckohed and made iriore vifai throtigh the organisation 
and eelebratjcm of surtoble functions end extra *curffcular activities, ft 
lias to be linked up, howevefp. with a critical appraisal of the total 
pleture of nniionfll life and—to fhe e^rtent that fuefa appraisal fe wilhtn 
the mewtal af etudrets at this stage—ct should be hiculrated ami 

Encoffi-aflcfl by the school. The carmeKy for clear and otgcctlT& ihtukiTig, 
that we have commended its a sigrhfieant educaltonal ajm^ shooJd be 
broughf hrto ploy hi tide eomectiOR—paftieubrly in connectioii with the 
teaching of Hwia! studies — and the stmteits aticurid team the grai-t truth 
that an eppreelation of wbaf is good in one^s bteritoge te. one oapect of 
palrtoltem, but cqriially so te the rejectwa of what Is unworthy and the 
desire to itfiprove IL There b: rw mnro dangerous miaim in the work! 
of today than " My cwmtry, right er wraif The whole world is now 
BO intimately int e rco nne cted lhai no nation am or dare live alone and the 
derelofimeffit of a wise of world eitizensidp has be com e just « miportant 
as fhftt of jiallonaT dUrmsfsip. In a very real sertse, fherefenTp ^ Patriot™ 
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tt 

Is not enough " and it must be supplemented by ■ lively re^litalloti ol ihe 
jact that we sre ait members of One-Worlds and must be preparfd, 
mentally and EUiotjoiiBlty, to discharge the rvsponsibitities which such 
membership implies. We need not discuss here the vaiious methods that 
ran be employed to achieve this object a number ol very mterestjng 
and signiBcanl experiments have been, and are bein^, tried in many 
schools throughout ihe world (o develop international tmderstanditig and 
these can be studied with proflL 


Itapmwouait of VK«ti*tia1 ERciewy 

So far as the second mgjor element in our natioiUL] situation is 
concerned, we must oonccjilrate on incmaslQg the productive or techuleal 
and vocalionaJ efflciency of our students. This is not merely a matter of 
creating a net() attitijde to vrork—an attitude that implies an appreciatioa 
of ll»e dignity of oH work, hottvver "Jowly", a rcalisaaon that jcll- 
fulfilmoiit and natimial prosperily are only pcwsiblc through work in 
whiplt cv'Pfi/ (MiG must participate and a conviction Ihat when oui cduoted 
men take anp piece of work in hand they will toy to complete it as 
efneumUy and artist icnliy as their powers permit. The cneatlott of this 
attitude must be the function of every teacher and it must find expressipn 
In overy activity of the school. Sitidents musi acquire a ymuning for 
perfection and to take fvkie In doing everything as thonmgbly as 

they can t likewise tea^mrs should leant to reiect, hnniy but with sym— 
paihy, all work that to baif'boarted or slijnhod, or casual We shall revert 
to this again in our dacuseioa of educational methods. Side by aide 
with the development of this attitude, there to need tu promote technical 
.jfiti and efiicieocy at all stages of educttLkw m as to prowde trained and 
efficient personnel to work out sdwanGS of industrial and loehnologtcal 
advanceiacnr. In the pest, oui education has been so academk and 
theoreticai and » divorced from practical work that the educated eUsses 
have, eenmaliy speaking, failed to make ^nmoni eootribution to the 
development of the counliy’s natural resourcea and to add to national 
wealth. This must ncjw change ond. with this ohket in view, we have 
neommended that there should be much gmatsr emphasis on crafto aod 
productive work in all echodto and, in addman, diversfficstum of courses 
shCHild be intooduced at tbc secondary stage ^ that a large number of 
-t, | .aar>tc BUiy take up ogricultiunl, iccirnksil, comtaerciai or other prnc- 
courses which will train their varied aptitudes and enable them 
either lo take up vtKaliooal puisuits at the end of the Seornidory couek 
or to join tfchnieal institutioiu tar further toainuig. These measures 
will, we htqw, «*oU in equipping educated young mtoi—p^cimlogiDally 
end ptacticsitty--fo ujukrtakc ledmical lines and raisH general standards 
of ^idency* thereby helping to tnacase nitkmai wealtfa and ultinaateJy 
to improve the general standards of Uving. 
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D«v<iJopnitTU of P«rsoDJilUj 

The third uuon fimction of Secondaiy EducaUon to reload Mm 
sources of crootive e^gy m the ^udenht so that they may be able to 
appreciate their cliituml heritage, to cultivate rich mlerests wMch they 
can pursne m thdr leisure and ao contribute* in bier life* lo the develop¬ 
ment of thi^ heritage. In the past, our schools have left whole areas of 
the pupils* peminolity on touched and unquieJeened—their emotiQnal iifej 
their social impulses, their constructive talenls* Ihair artislic testes. That 
e:3^tains why a majority of Lbem emerge with no inner tt^sourcos or inte¬ 
rests w^hxch can be cultivated and pursued as pleasant nr useful hobbles. 
It is in vifiw of this ssrinus forthcoming in our educational programmes 
tliat we have tecommemied, in the chapter uo * Curriculum,* that a place 
of honour should be given to subjects bhe art, croft, mumc, dancing and 
the development of hobbies We hope that* as educafion is crgaixised on 
the hiisls df freedom and its scope Is widened to Include many new 
subjects and activities and as the pupils go out with more sensitive and 
quickened minds that can respond readily to ihe numerotis stimuli in the 
world of Art and Kature, they will be able not only to enjoy their culitnal 
hetltoge more keenly but obo help in its enrichment. 

Education fot Leudet^p 

In discussing those aims* It h Impoiiant to bear in mind the special 
characteristics of this particular stage of cducatiotL Scemdary Educotianj 
in iU ideology aad approach* should grow from the educaliDn that is being 
given at the maiss level and should consequently be closely mtegrated 
with Basic Edu^ticirL The child should not feel cut pa sain g from the 
Baaic, or actlvity-raotivoted primary school that there Is a violent br^alc 
in methods of work and tcadiing or in the concept of the cuiTlculunt The 
ideas of productive work, of the vital relationehjp of the eurnculum to 
life, of community Jiving and community service nuist all find a place in 
it, wlLh such modihcatinns as the psychology of adolescence may render 
oocossary. Secondly* as a stage loading to higher education, ll may also 
be reasottably expected to develop the knowledge and skin artd the mentoi 
habits required for Independent work at the University IcveL But, as 
bos been pointed out elsewhere* the Integral unity of Secondary Educatioiv 
aa well the entire outlook of teachera and parents towards it has been 
seriously vitiated by the fact that they have been apt to regard it as 
mainly a stepping stone to the Umveredy* Jt has coosequeiUy been 
geared almost entirely lo the passing of ihc Elxaminaiian which will open 
the gateway to the University. This lias tnevitably resulted in many other 
Important aims being ignored or side-tracked. It must be remembered 
that, for « largo maiority of students, it marks the completion ol their 
formal education and^ therefore, it should be viewed primarily os a stage 
complete In itself with its own end^ and ^eda) purposes. On passing out 
Of the ScKSMidoiy School, such studcniif, as do not propose to joki college 
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dr iediilieal mslitutlous, should be aUe to entcsr on the various walks of 
lilc and flU the rote of, what may be called, leadership at the intetmediate 
level. A dcmocraey cannot function successfully unless eU the people— 
not naeteli" a particular section—are trained fur di sch a r ging their respon¬ 
sibilities and this involves trsirung in discipline as welt as Icoder^p. 
The Primary or Basic School will inculcate in oil the capacity for disci¬ 
plined work while Ihc University will train leadership at the highest 
level in different walks of life. The special function of the Secondary 
School, in this context, is to train persons who will be able to assume the 
rcsponaibility of leadership—in the social, political industrial or culturtd 

_-in their own small groups of community or Iticality. This docs 

not, of course, mean that primary education will npt *row tip leaders^ 
in fact, with Ihc proper fimctioniEig of democracy, it is to be hoped that 
leadership will be increasingly drawn frnin the masses. But leadership 
in the wider sanse of the word (which b not synonymous with poUticai 
leadership) calls for a higher stundard of education, a dwper and dearer 
understanding of social issues and greater technical eMciettcy, All tliese 
must be provided by our Seeondory Schools in increoaing measure. The 
secondary «hool must make itself responsible for equipping its students 
adequately with dvic as weU as vocatteud efficiency—and the qualities of 
character that go with it-^ that they may be abb to play their part 
worthily and competently in the improvement of national life. They 
rtiouM no longer emerge as helpless, shiftless individuals who do not know 
whal to do with Ihomselves and can only think of cither crowding the 
coiiegts-which, for the majority, are a ctl^^ie-!iflc or. as a last and 
reluctant resort, take up some dertcal or leaching Job for which they 
have no natural inclination. It is true that the economy of the country 
Is still undeveloped and there are not luillcient ready-made openinie for 
educated youth. Obviously, however, this situation will nut be eased if, 
to the paucity of openinga, is added the further handicap of a type of 
training that faih to develop initiative, resourcefulness and practical apU- 
tudes and a type of mind which passively accepts things as they are 
instead of trying to forge new epenmgs. In any case, with new 
Bcbemos in hand, this situation is improving and Secondary Education must 
address itself to the treining of competent personnel for this rntpandlng 
£i^op€ of opportmutioSp 



CUAPTER ir 


NEW ORGANISATIONAL PATTERN OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

1 

In ihe descripikn that wc have givm of tJu existiilR pattern at 
institutkaif cfijering for Uh? difiterent age periods, it wiU be mcu that there 
is fXKuidexable diversity in the d iHiaen i States. Th» is to be taken into 
ooDsidn-ation in planning tbe new organisational pattern of seooiriai^' 
®diJCatMJii. It is obvious that, for an inierun period, seme proviakaul 
adjurtments will have to be mode so that the change over from the exist¬ 
ing to the new pattern may taho place witiwut setivus 

Duration of Secondary Edncalion 

We have to bear in niiiul the principle already noted that seomidary 
education it a complete unit by itself and not merely a preparatory atage ; 
that at the md of this paigd., the studmt should be in a prmi tinrt if he 
wishes, to enter on the tespomibdiljes of Me and take op useful 

vocstion. The age at adiich the eh* id is to his Kocoflary *» d’*”*“"* 
and the age Up to whkh it should be continued is, UKrefore, a matte of 
ocmaderahlc Lmportonoe. It is now gesiniaU>‘ recognised that the p«m-wm< 
of secondary education covers iha age group of about 11 to J7 yearn 
Properly pluitncd edipcatnn, covering about 7 years, should enable the 
sefaockl ic give a thorough irauking m the coumes of study up by 

the student and alaa help hini to attain a rcamoablc degrm of matmity 
tn knowk-dge, understanding and Judgment whkh would stand him in 
good $:t£ad is later Me. It hai been rcpmledly pointed cut by all «n. 
oemed with educaiian that at present the standard attained by st'H fv tfs 
who asek admksicn to the University and to other higher is low 

and that the average age of entrance u also low. A mmewhat liwg^i- 
period of tmiaing, before entrance to the University is likely to be 
both for those who want to pursue higher educaUGn and for tiuwe wfao 
flntsh tlifiir education at this stage. Judging by the roquirements of 
several oi the diversified courses that wc have In view, we feel that a 
somewhat kmger period of training will be necessary if they have to be 
taught with IharoughnesG artd efflciency. Hie various arguments that have 
been adduced in favour of this view have fed us to the conclusion that 
it would be best to tnereaffe the secondary siage of education by nne 
year and to plan the counes for a period of four years, alter the ma<?tUa 
or senior Basic stage. At the same time, wc realize that the tolol period 
of training required at present for higher educkUen cannot and 
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nol be tocitaswl, b«cau» at khe targe linancwtl mpiicatim* t« educetlooal 
authorities * well af tn the studerrtj. We haep, therefore, 
conrfuekJn-whkh also tallies with the view of tt« Umveraty 
Co«mfe^ fo this eoo«ctiDO-tl»t U !s de^trabte to the 

latertoediate stuffe. fo th* period of eetondorr one 

year and to phm :i ihree-yrar degree course at the Univiffsily stase- 

There ifi one imporiaiti point which needs to he wiih 

rafoteiiM to our rw^ommendation that the period of seomdaiT educjtitm 
should cover the age fimup LI to 17. We are fuUy aw^ that the a^eme 
ot Basic Education, whkh has been accepted b>- Govcn^enl as the 
^ppS^ed pattern at the stage of moss education cover, tho age gro^ 
6-W It mav 3 Mjn therefore that our aeheme partly overlaps, ta evm 
interferes with, the pattern o£ Basic educatioB, It U, however, 
so. In the first place, the scope of Basic Edacation, os defined in ih^ 
Retiart of the Zakir HitBain Committee and the sobeequenl por ^ 

^^.tl of Edu««on. <»vo« ■»* ™l=f ^ " 

Primarv education, as emcTullj understood in India, 
second^ educatien- Thus the Senior Basic stage rraUy falls within the 
Esae group of secondary cducaUon and wc have included it th^ accord- 
TJ ^ order to obviate any dash with the Bask Schooi we have 
, 1 -^ that iHe general lav-out and standard of ayUahua m the 
Middle and Lower Secondary 
similar Secondly, in fonnutotine our recommendationa m 
w^Lve had to take mlo ronaJderolion the fact that the nomter of foil 
ll^Zuai in tho country U stUI camparatK-aly 
loiuc maiortty of schools which cater for the age group of II o H arc 
Sw Mii " S«.»dan- sa^. «i.kl. wQl . to* u™ 
wt^vorted tau. Stoor B..IC Seboob. W. Mvc. U«rctnr. to projto 
to wu prcatoisib (or life improvomonl .nd recrosttiirtto »' 

also. Our proposnLs aim at bringing some of the important 
- nriolK of Basic Education info tiie educalifloal hfe of all children of 
fhis age group while the feUy ronverted Baric Schoob! wilt be free to 
follow Ihair awn lines of natural development. 

K,™* this tod outline m view, wo rewmoto the foUnwin j 
orgawiaattol atrwto la- seewufory education jJter the 4 or i 
years of Primary nr Junfar Beak Edueatian ; 

(i^ A Middle or Juniot Secondary or Senior Ba^ stego which 
^lootd eartt a period of * years : 

(ii) A Higher Secondary stage which shoutd caver a penod of 

fijur ycfirs. 
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and Uitre will be no almipt bfetiic. P^irticnilar care will Ka’ve tn be Uken 
to ensure that the educatian Imparted during the first S years in the 
Primary (or Junior Baeic) and the Middle (or Senior Basie] stage formt 
an Integrated and complete whole, $o that when free and compiilsorT 
education b i^tciidcd upto the a-ge of i4„ aseitTisagod In the Consiitutlcmt 
it wiU constitute » uniform pattern of education. 

Traitsitionel Stage of Development 

The practical problem that wc have to face in ihia connection La 
how these suggeetiosis can best be imptemented, with due regard to the 
existing structure of education in the country. We have already referred 
to the difterent t^'pes and grades of £€hoot£ ond colleger that are at 
present functiomng in different Stales. "While we expect that ultimately 
the duration of secondary education wiH be imifoim in all States, we 
realise that it is not possible to achieve ihis objective in the immedhite 
future. Tne large majcsiity of the existing High Schools are unable ut 
present to undertake the xiespausihiiity of offering an additional year":! 
education to their pupils. In fhet^ in view of the overcrowding of the 
classes, the large number of actions allowed in each term ond the lack 
□f trained teachers^ vn* retitisc that it would be unsound to expect many 
High Schools to lake <m the addilional year and convert themselves into 
the contemplated higlier sc€<mdory schools. For some time, Uierefoa% 
we have necessarily to envisage the likelihood of two ly*pes of schools— 
the existing high schools of the present kind and the higher secondary 
gchooU, which will provide sn addiilonsl year's tralnJng and prepare the 
students for the higher secondary' atage. 

The Fuiitrv of Intcmicdiule Colleger 

TiuTting to the Intermediate CeUegcsTi wc feel thni there should be 
a gmdtml change Jn Iheir structure to fit in vfiili the propel sdteme 
of higher serondary cducaUnn of four years, followed by the degree course 
of thj;ee years. Some intermediate College®, which have also a high school 
under the s^me management, may be hr a paaition to convert themselves 
to highor secondary eliminating the senidr intermediate das®. 

The eondJdons uodcf which such a rcorganhuxtion should be allowed w^Ut 
be dealt with tetm Sueh of the Intermediate Collegos be have pi^opcr 
ficconLmi:rdation and e^iuipment, can provide staff of the required qiralLh-« 
cations and eon command the necessary finances, may convert themselves 
into degree coilegea of three years djurution^ admilling studenta who have 
completed the higher sicondary stage. In the case of coffeges which 
provide a four year cotxrse,. two for the intermediate and Iw'o for the 
degree, w w^ouiil recemmend the organtotten of a three year degree 
num, with a pre-unlverTslty course of one year for studente who pass out 
of the high school so Ihat they may have a year"* specaal training before 
they join Ihe UniveTsity, Thus It h oln-ious that* for several years to 
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Cfln«f, there wUl be Bimultaneously high schools from which students wUl 
take the Secondarj' School Leaving CertiUcate and the higher seconil^ 
schools where they wUJ take the Higher Secondary School Leaving 
Certificate Slmuld anv of the students who pass with the S.SX..C. wish 
to foUow the University course, they will have to spend one year in the 
pre-university couree of study and thtw qualify themselves for entrance 
to the Universitj* The object of this pie-Univewity year is to prepare 
the student for the three years degree course nr for a professional coui^. 
The scheme of studies to be covered in this year will have to be planned, 
with due regard to the needs of the Degree tor the professional) 
to be taken up by the students. Special emphasis will have to be laid 
during this year on three things—the study of English, so long as it is 
the medium*of instruction at the University; trauUng in the technique 
of independent study required at the Universitj’ giving students a 
broad gciieral knowledge and understanding of cont«nporary skiU and 
poUtical siluation as well as the port played by modern science ^ ^ 

any case, we recommend that the scheme of studies for tois year should 
be corefuliv formulated because we are convinced that, if it is properly 
done it can provide a useful and attractive preparatory trainms for 
high^ zducatlon and bridge the abrupt gulf which miisls at present 
between the School and the University- 

We were told that, in some Siatea where the secondary coutae has 
been extended from 3 to 4 years and the Higher Secondary Leaving 
Certificate Examination has b«n institoied. students who have gone to the 
Univcrsit>- have proved themselves duitinclly yuperior la tho^ who come 
from the bleh schools. U ia not merely the additional year s traming lhal 
is in their favour but iho greater degree of intoUeciual maturity lhal Uiey 
acquire during these four years of compact secondary education, 

A Three Year Degree course 

The reoommendnlion that tiie degree course should consist of three 
veant has been reiterated by successive Commission^ hut it has not been 
tnplemented yet to any great extent. There are, however cogent reasons 
for this proposal. At present, both in the Junior Inie™«liaie class and 
in the Junior B.A. dass. much time is lost in trying to adjust and re-tnmnt 
tile students to the new insUlution and the new courses token up by th^ 
„ .. t. Ih. du...p in th. »rtbod. «i «»dy. The aboUUen rf . 

Moaratc Intermediate stage and of the Intmmcdfate Examination aod the 
Institution of a three-year degiw eoUfse would imdouhledly lead to a con- 
Bidereble saving of time and a better plaimlne of educaticmal progremmra 
^tuvities during the three-yeat degree period. The I«tenne^to 
examinalion is also a handicap because it breaks up ihc^ntinulty of 
the coUege course makca a proper planning for the I>e^ Course 
difflcuil. Thus the addition of one year to the aecondaiy school stoge 

5 
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will add to tli£ fiiUcwn^ of the ir flimng given ihete, utiH 3 I 30 iroprovo 
educational efficiency at the Qnivccsity stage by providing 0 continuotig 
and compact period of three years education. We are stretigthcried in 
this recommendation by tite bulk of evidence given by the UiuTOrilty 
reproscnUitives, 

Wo shall now deal with some of Ihc ste|is that may have to be 
taken to establish the pm|Ki^ pattei'n of secondary education and alio 
indicate how the various types of coUegei will Ht into It. It is by no 
means our intention to encrDach on the University *5 purview but ii is 
necessary to give nuc views about flie follow-up «Eage of education In the 
hope that the Universities^ which are the competent authorities in Ihe 
matteTp will give their consideratm to our tentative proposals which^ as 
we have already pointed out, are generally m conaonanca with the views 
of the Universitj" CotnmissLon. 

High Schoobi and Higher Secondary' Schools 

As already pointed out it will not he possihle to convert all exUtmg 
high schools into higher secondary schools in the near fulurei. In the 
case of such schools^ the problem would be to improve their cMciency 
within their present structure and the recemrrtcndatiDns that we have made 
elsewhere to reootiEtnict the curriculum and methods of education will 
apply to them also. In other ways too,^ omslderable improvements wlil 
be needed Eo make them more efficient and to enable them to be con¬ 
verted ultimately into Higher Seeondaiy Schools. These improvemmts 
should include the prqviginn of better qualified and more carefuHy selected 
personnel, better equipment, better laboratory and library feciUMes and 
better orgamzation of co-curriculor actlvitii^. In addition, the scheme of 
divei^Lded courses cf study recommended by us elsewhere, should also he 
introduced as far a^ posable. 

A number of schciols will, however, be in a position to add the 
additional year lo Ikeir course nnd convert themselves Into Higher 
Secondary Schools. If thi^ sschools are to develop into cfOcicnt institu- 
tions capable of achieving the objectives m view, it is necessary that their 
recognition should be governed by carefully defined and strict conditions, 
which must be fullllled scrupulously before such recognition is given. 

Thesse conditlQias should prescribe special criterui for 

(1) Accammodation 

(2) Equipment 

(3) Qualifiertioiu of the staff 

14} Salaries and Grades and 

(5) Adequate finances to ensure that the institutioD will conti¬ 
nue to function efficiently^ Such assuranct must be offered either by the 
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management itseli or be provided on the bails of help e^nmteed by the 
State and Central Governments. Suggestions regarding the nature of 
these conditions have been givtaj elsewhere. 

Degree Colleges 

There ere two varieties of such mUegea. In some States these 
Colleges offer a two-year degree euursc, in others a four-year course- 
two for the Intermediate and two for the degree stage. In the case of the 
two-year degree (Mileses, we recomniend ihot they should add one year 
to the degree eouree and convert theniseives into full three-year degree 
colleges, with necessary additions by way of staff and acconmiodallnn. In 
the ease of four-year degree coUtgea, wc recommend that they should 
retain the first year ss a Pre-University year for those who have com¬ 
pleted the High School stage and want to take up the dogree course. Tfie 
other three years will form the degree course proper. Thus the colle^ 
will he able to cater for both types of siudents^ose who have passed 
from the High Schools and those who have passed from the Higher 
Secondary Schools. 


FrofeisJonAl CoUegea 

At present Iho minioium iiualification required for admission to 
the CoUegos of Engineering, Medicine, Agrieultvire. Veterinary Sciencea 
etc ia the IntermedialiL There have been criticisms that etudeata who 
pasred the Intermediate did not possess adequate knawl«Hlg» of. and train¬ 
ing in the subjects needed for the variou* professional coutbeb- To meet 
this critiohtm, it seems desirable that before taking up these courees one 
year of intensive study should be undertaken by aU students in the pre- 
prefessional subjects concerned. The admission to these pre-professional 

courses should be open 

( 4 ) to tbo=ie who have completed their Higher Secondary 

E»ui^, and 

(b) n> those who have succesalully completed their High School 
eouree and have in addition, put in a year's course at the 
Pre-Univeraity class. 


In the case of these candidates who have taken diveraiffed courses 
in the Hifiher Secondary Schools, the question of the posaibility of exempt¬ 
ing them from some portiim of their studies in the respective professing 
colleges in the light of their achievements in the schools may be considered 
by the aulhorilies concerned. 


Wc wfould prefer that the pre-ptofessiona] course ^ould be offered 
in the professional eoUeges concerned, but if they are not in a position 
to start these courses, they moy, during the transitional stage, be ^ivea 
tn some of the degree colleges where necessary foodiUes are avaUablt 
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Technical and Vocatiannt Educalian 

We expect that at the successful coiiclusien of the secondary course^ 
a majority of students will take up sothc suitable vocational pursuit .ind 
in due course achieve a reasonable degree of competence in it eithiu- 
Ihroush practice and experience or through apprenticeship training But 
there would be many who would like, and would be in a posiUon, to 
pur^ higher studies. For such students. Polytechnics or Techhologjoal 
insUtutigtis should be available where technical courses covering two or 
more years would be provided. They should be eligible to take the 
Certificates or Diplomas awarded by the State or fay the AJJ-fndia Council 
for Technical Education. Those who take the Higher Secondary Certificnie 
with vocational subjects may be exempted from the first year of the 
couTM, while those who obtain the High School Certificate should be 
required la put in the full period of training. These courses of studies 
will have to be plouned by the expert Boards of Studies set up by the 
States or by the AU-lndia Council for Technical Education. 

*\ecil f*r Diver&LBratbn o£ Course 

In view of the fact that education upio the age of 14 has been made 
free and coropulsoty under the Constitution, students with a very wide 
variety of talents will be seeking education in future. This postulates that 
our secondary schools should no longer be “ single-imck" institutions 
but should offer a diversity of educatioiud programme calculated to meet 
varying aptitudes, interests and talents which come into prominence 
towards the end of the period of compulsory education. They should 
provide more comprehensive courses which will indiide both genenil and 
vocational subject* and pupils should have an opportunity to from 

them according to their needs. It ia necessary lo point out dearly that 
this divervificaUtm of courses and the introduction of many practical sub¬ 
jects at the secondary stage does not mean that something mtl wl 
“general - or “cultural'■ education is to be provided for one group of 
students, white others are to be given a narrow "practical” or "vocn- 
bonaJ or technical’ education. The whole modern approach to this 
question is based on the insighl that the intelleciuat and cultural deve¬ 
lopment of diiterent individuals lakes place hesL through a variety of 
media, that the book or the study of tradiuonal academic subjects b not 
the only door to the ^ucation of the personality and limt. In the case of 
many perhaps a majority—of the children, practical work intelligently 
organized can unlodt their latent energies much mere successfully tlum 
the trodHionol subjects which address themselves unly to the mind or, 
worse still, the memory. If this principle is clearly isnderstood by educa- 
tinnUts, they wUl see lo it that these various courses are accorded priority 
of euteem and students are helped to select them with due regard to 
their natural interest* and talcnis. In view of the fact that they liave 
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all to be trained in certain basic iiJeas, attitodea and apprecintmns, which 
are essential for ploying the role ol inleUieent citbtena in a dcmacnicy, 
there should be a certain common core a| subjects ol general value and 
utility which all students may study. But the wise teadter should realize 
that the other special practical subjects can also contribute, provided they 
are rightly taught, to the all-round education of the students, making 
them productive, co-operative, well -bala n ced and useful members of 
society. 


Idultilateral or Mulllpurpose Srbools 

We have lecomroeniJed the introduction of diversified courses Which 
will be provided in nmllilatcrol or multipurpose schools. A multipurpose 
achDol seeks to provide varie! ty)p« of eoutsea for almients with diverse 
aims, interests and abilities. It ctideavoure to provide for each individual 
pupil suitable opportunity to use and develop his natural aptitude and 
indinations in the special course of studies chosen by him. The main 
advantages claimed for it are 

tl) It removes all invidious distinctions between students pre¬ 
paring for different courses of studies, breaking down the sense of 
inferiority that is associated with vocational subjects and makes it possible 
to plan the educational syalem on a truly democratic basis. 

(2) It provides a greater variety of educational media and 
thereby facilitates proper educational guidance in the choice of studies. 

(S) It helps to solve the problem of the wrongly classified pupil* 
because transfer within the same school is easier to arrange than transfer 
from one school to otiotber. 

While we advocate the Starting of a wrtam number of multipurpose 
schools, it la not our bitcntioii to suggest that all should be of the same 
type. There will be room for unilateral sebewb also where intensive 
training will be provided in particular types of vocational courses accord¬ 
ing to the occupational needs of the communiiy and the locality. Tht- 
different vocational subjects to be included in the multipurpose schoola 
wilt be discussed in connection with the reorganised cuirtcula of studies. 

Agricuimral Education in Secondary Schools 

We would, however, like to make a specint reference here to the 
teaching of Agriculture, Agrlculiure is Um most important industry of 
the country, providing employment for over of the population and 

fonning the main occupation in the rural areas. The need, therefore, to 
educate the youth of the country to a proper appreciiitJon ol the role that 
agriculture ploya in the national economy must be stressed in all schools. 
In view of its basic importance, we recwmmeiid that all States should 
provide much greater opponunities for Agricultural EducaOon in fu»l 
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school, SO that more students may take to it nod adopt it as a vocalloii. 
At present there are not many schools which have agriculture as a subject 
of study, and even where U does exist, the mstructiozi given Is so theore¬ 
tical and divorced from practical application that it does not serve atiy 
useful purpose. As the training in Bgriculture has to be largely provided 
in the field, the student should have an opportunity to work 
realistic conditions lor a considerable part of his study so that he may 
acquire the right approach to agriculture. Hie should take to It with the 
same interest and earnestness as the farmer not as a drudgery but as a 
matter of delight nod self-expression in productive work. To give on 
idea of what has been achieved in the United States in the Hold of Agri¬ 
cultural iEducation, we have appended a note on the subject furnished by 
our colleague, Dr, K, R. WilHatns. (Appenduc VI.) 

With agriculture two other allied subjects should be diisety inte¬ 
grated—Horticulture and Animal Husbandry, If the study of Agriculture 
is to lead to any positive results, the student must be trained not merely 
in the mechanics of agricuitural operations but also in those subsidiary 
occupations that a farmer should know in order to utilize his leisure 
profitably in the otf-scason. So far not much Bttentina has been given to 
horticulture in the Ecbeme of secondary educatioEL In the course of our 
tour, we have seen bow^ in certain fegions, c.p., in the hilly areas of 
Himachal Pradesh, horticulture can become a most useful subject leading 
to sciEAiific utillzalLDn of land and providing a very profitable vocation. 
We were given to uoderstaud in Himachal Pradesh that a numher of 
schools were being started in the rural areas with adequate plots of 
land to be utilised for training in horticultme. Tlie profits derived 
from the produce were ulUiacd for augmenttng the resources of the 
school and thus enabliiig the pupils to earn while they learn. It 
goes without saying that, in ait schools offering agriculture as a 
special subject, adequate plots of l&nd should be available for culti¬ 
vation and students should be trained to carry out oh the opera¬ 
tions necessary for the purpose. Moreover, the teaching should be so 
planned as to bring out Its scientific aspect properly so that pupils may 
gain adequate knowledge of the allied sciences of Botany, Climatology, 
the rudure of the soils and seed, and the different pests that affect 
agricultural plants. 

We have emphasised the need for students tmined in agriculture 
to settle on land and to have the necessary training to malto living 
In the off-season also, bo as to avoid the parlM unemployment which 
besets agricultural labour in off-seasons, Animal husbandry is one of the 
impartont vocatlans which can meet this need, Tim sheep- 

forming, poultry farming, maintenance of Cows and bulls, and dairying 
etc. The training in such occupations should be treated as part ol tho 
course in agriculture. 
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II Is also necBssary that suitable types of collage industries be 
taught hi a-gricultural schools. The particular industry chosen for a school 
uill depend upon its location, the faculties availfibie and the requirements 
of the rccioiL It may be spinning and weaving, or leather work or pottery 
or basketry or carpentry or bohhc other artistic or useful crall. It may 
be MTfte other cottage Induslrles like those carried cm in Japan, 

which can be Introduced with the help of electricity Uial will soon become 
hvailabie through the large hydro-electric projects that have been undta*- 
laT/pn Some students in these schools may aiso profitably study the 
methods adopted by co-operative societies for the collection and sale of 
products of aETicullure and animal husbandry and of cottage industries. 

The question has been raised whether independent agricultural 
BchoolB should be organized or should the teaching of agriculture be pro¬ 
vided only in multi-purpose schools. We are of optnion that, in ui'ban 
as well PS rural areas, children should have an opportunity to pursue 
the type of education that is best fitted to their ficeds and aptitudes. 
Agricultural schools would, therefore, fit m more nattiraliy with the rural 
envirooment but they should be integrated into the pattern of rural multi¬ 
purpose schools- There should be no room for the complaint that, in 
the implenientation of these refonns, due note has not been taken of the 
needs of rural areas and that, in the planning of education they are in 
any way handicapped in compatiscu with urban areas. One of the most 
us^ul methods of enridhing rural life is to locate educational institutions 
in rural areas. This may well help to create a better social and cultural 
atmosphere in the villages and indirEctly lead to improvamente in such 
dvlc omcnitics as housing, water supply and communications. 


n 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Importance of Technical tducation 

It is generally believed that the physical resources that are availaWc 
in the country in coal, iron, manganese, gold and many other varieties 
of mineral wealth will help in the making of a highly prosperous State. 
But it is forgotten tiial the presence of rich mineral resources wiU 
by itself not make a State prosperous, nor will the absence of the r«outces 
necessarily mean the poverty of a Stel.^ Thus for instance though coim- 
tries like Japan. Switcerland. Holland ami oUrers possess Uttle or no 
nhi-sical resources of this kind, the prosperity achieved by these nations 
L been spectacular, more so in rerenl years. The greatest wealth of 
a country la not to be found in the bowels of the earth but m the Ingenuity 
and skill of the people. The United States of America is noted for being 
the richest country in the world today, but her present position i» not 
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wlcly due to her natural resources but 1o (he techniques that hove been 
evolved and the ‘know-how’ methods tlmi hove been adopted throush 
the education imported to the citlzeasw The thousands of patents that 
are rciiatered iliere every year as against a few hundreds in our own 
country, brings home to us the necessity for developing Techoicnl 
Education in all grades. 

One of the chief objectives of education k to roake the individual 
conscious of his intaliectual powers and manual skill which he may use 
for the gewd of his community. It k futile to think of the development 
of industry and of the po^ibility of ctimpeting on an equal level with 
highly industrialised countries in the West, or ol infusing into industry 
a new quality which will contribute to greater cificienej',. unless the 
persannel employed in such industry have had the necessary tralutog and 
equipment to discharge their duties with skill and effieieney. From the 
point of view of the mdividual, real education consists in planning, cjte- 
culing and finaliy achieving somethitig of which he can fed satisfied. It 
is 'in doing' that ingenuity develops, therein lies the importiincc of 
Technical Education in so far as it is a method of education which will 
conduce to an all-round development of bead and hand and will ultimately 
give young pupils the joy of having achieved something by their awn 
initiative and labour. 

Essential Characteristics of Technical Education 

It is worth rememhering that some form of Technical Education 
was prevulBDt from the earliest tlmt The young boy had to cut wood, 
weave doth, repair the hut. help on the farm and perform similar duties, 
learning the trade from bis father or from a master-crafisman. long before 
any formal schooling come on the scene. Technical Education is, there¬ 
fore, a most natural fonn of education which every boy and girl can talr^ 
to, in soma degree or other. It enables a hoy to gauge his abilltiDS ntitf 
aptitudes wliich may eventually help him to select a vocation. Even if 
he does not wish to follow a technical career, the use of the tools which 
he learns w'ill give him great satisfacttaii through self-esqiression and also 
enable him Id follow a worthwhile hobbj' In later life. He will appreciate 
good design and workmanship, be will respect good habits of work md 
will appreciate all those who work with IheLr hands and are able to 
achieve artistic designs. As a w'orkshop product pasrea through many 
hands, he will learn Uia art of co-operation so ijssential for success in 
industry os in oh loam-games, The workshop is undoubtedly a charactor- 
building Institution. One cannot possibly hide a bad job because it can 
always be measured by gauge or foot-rule and therefore it develops love 
for hoiuist workmanship in the erafUmon and cultivates Id him a desire 
for efficiency so that d given job may be done in ths proper manner in 
a given time. 
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We heve rtfened to Ihese nspecti of Te ehnimt Educatitwa because 
we believe that it is fuudoinenta] that every boy sDould develop the 
natural lendency to use his bands tm a job and cultivate mme degree of 
manual dexterity whatever may be hia future. It is (or this reasan that 
we have emphasised elsewhere the necessity for introducing a craft as a 
subject in all grades of education. It enables hun to realise by experitaice* 
his ftinesa lo lake to one or other of the type of education according to 
bis aptitude and skill. 

Tedmlcal Educnlbu in relation to Compulsory Education 

•Chere is another aspect of tiie question that arises as It has arisen 
ia other countries. The Constitution has laid down that every boy and 
girl should receive free and compulsory education up to the ege of M. 
When such mass education is contemplated, it is obvious that several 
openings in the educational field must be provided so that each, pupil may 
select according to his aptitude, ability and skill, those lines of educational 
activity suited to him_ Tlie result otherwise would be to tdlord to 
the youth of the country a type of ediHsititm as futile from bis point of 
view as econcinically wasteful from the point of view of the State. 

Belatlon of Teehnical Education to Industry 

The immediaio purpose of education in reiatkA to Industry is to 
secure to industry the services of better qualified men, an acbicvcEmenl 
which by itself does not at once result in more employment. Ths improve¬ 
ment In the content and method of cducatina wiU make foe intreaEing 
efficiency in induatiy and contribute to its expaneiem. 11 wlU also gen^ 
rate new ideas and create new activities in the sphere of business. This 
will lead to the rfcvelopment of industry which in lum will make profitable 
employment becoming a^-ailable to increasing numbers. Such considcra- 
tions may obviate the criticism tlml in spile of the diversion of a largo 
number of students at this stage to vocatloniil educatimi and more parti¬ 
cularly to technical education, the problem of unemplDymenl has not been 
salved forthwith, it should, however, be pointed out that, with the grow¬ 
ing development of industry and its expansion and the keen desire of tiie 
public to utilise the natural resources of the country to the beat advantage, 
the demand tor well-trained technical pcrsotmel wilt increase rapidly onJ 
continuously for yeats to come. 

The Hunter Commission on Technical Rdocatien 

As far back as 1BB3, the Hunter CominlssiOJl Etiieased the need for 
diveraifled courses of study and recommended it fftnmgly to the Govera- 
mmit of (he day. The teporl stated. ** the Commission was asked the 
question, ‘Is the sttenUem of teachers and pupils in secondary schools 
unduly directed to the BairanoE Examination of the University ?' It was 
suted in reply Ihot the attention of students is too exclusively directed 

6 
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to VmvexBty 4 ludi£ 4 , JUid that i» opp o jlutU ty h otteivi for tb& ^vndbp- 
ment of what correspoiids ta the modem side of »i)ux>Is hi EhroiiB. It w 
believed that there le a teal need in India for some correspondiiie eourso 
whith will fit hayt for industrial or rntmnareial pursulhi at the age when 
they eommiuily matiiculatc, mote directly than h effected by the present 
system. The University looks upon the Entrance ExonunatUm, not as 
a test of .fitness for the duties of dolly life, but rather as a means of 
ascertaining whether the candidate has aoiiiired that amount of general 
infomuition and that degree of mental discipline which will enable hint to 
profit by A course of liberal or pcofessTonal instruction. In these circtuD' 
stances, it appesra to be the tinqnratlonable duty of the Dcpartmeni of the 
State which has undertaken the control of educathBi, to recognise the 
present demand fbr educated labour in all branches of commercial and 
industrial activity and to meet it so far as may be possible with the meana 
at its disposal." 

Causes for slow progress of Techxdcai Education 

The position in 1953 Is not very different from whai the Conuniasioa 
stated in 1992. Very tittle advance has been made along the nii^< sug. 
gestfid by this and successive Coiumissionsi This is due to several factors; 

(b) Until recently the question of Technical Educatimi was not 
seriausly tackled by the .Centre or State in a comprehen.dve manner. 

(b> There was no attempt (o organise tlie training of tcadicrs 
for Technical subjects of study, i-e. those who oombined in themselves 
gcsicral knowledge of a suffidenUy high standard and the technical and 
appUed Edentific knowledge in the branch of technical studies. 

(c) The Department of Public Education In almost alt States 
has not had the advantage of eaperl guidane* through a Technical Adviser 
of sufficient standing to enable it to plan Uiejo courses on an Intelligent 
and comprehensive basis. 

fd) There has not been sufficient co-ordlnallon and Co-operation 
between the different departments of Government. Some institutions 
were under the Director of Industries, nthan were under the Director of 
Labour and the rest under the Director of Education. 

(e) Most excellent schemes came (o grief on tbo rock of finance. 
It ts of Utile use envisaging any lype of Technical Education unless the 
yninimitin amount of efficiency can be ensured both at the initial stages 
and in later periods of tro inlng . It is costly to equip seboob for most kinds 
of technical training; it is more costly to get properly trained perwiuud 
to run these schoals. 

In view of these handicaps, it is neceteory to state that while the 
aim should be to spnad widely the bicililies far trehnical trainhig hi 
dlrersc fields, the inunediate objoclive should be to see that a few $chocd» 
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iit least art mn on proper to re* In each SUiir with properly qualified 
and vrith edetjuate trquipment. In this c«p«l the co-operation o* 
the Cent™ with States will be necessary to run such modd sctuxils 
the pattern of the xnultipurpose sdtool or with a limited role t In paiiieular 
it is necessary to train the teaching staff iiEsded for such technical sehools. 
Co-ordination and co-opemiion between certain departments has been 
envisaged, and this will be referred to in greater detail eSscwdicre. but in 
the field of tedinical education there la no reason why the schemes now 
in vogue, oia.i the training institutes established tor ex-sexvice personnel 
and the schools run as pcdytcchttiis should not be ut t l ie cd for different 
types of technical training. So far as training in Agriculture and Animat 
Husbandry is concerned, we have referred to this in another chapter. The 
personnel required at the higher levels ia the Deparmumt oi Public 
ElducaUcm will also be dealt with later. 

Types of Technical Education 

Technical Education has to cater for 4 distinct types of students 

(1 y The students of Higher Secondary Schoola in the four tippcr 
classea. 

(2) Students who are unfit to pursue the full course of secunda/y 
education or who leave school for economic leasom and 
find it necessary to eam a IlviBg as early os posshle. 

(31 Those who the secondary school course and who desire 
to pursue tfTh****”^ educalioa in polytechnics or oceupaiionsl 
institutes without going to a University. 

(4) Those belonging to any of the above categories who after 
completion of ihelr course are gBjnfuUy employed and who 
widi to improve their prospects by piirt-timc evening classes 
in subjects of their dioice, 

Tlw first category of studeaU con be provided lor in a. Technicat 
High School or multi-purpose scbwl, which is not different from the 
ordinary secondaiy school Esoept that besides giving tminine m core 
subjects like language*, science, mathematics and some degree of anaal 
studiea. it will provide lor (Ij Applied MaUtematics and Geometricid 
Drawing, (2> EJements of Workshop Technology, (3J Elements of Mceha- 
and Engineering. The objective of the sthflol is to give 

an all-rouJid truining in the use of toofe, mnteriala and processes which 
are T nat"iy responsible for turning the wheels of civiDmtltm. The school 
is not intended 1o produce artistms. In order to attract the ri^t type of 
Btudenta, selection is to be made on the same basis as lot the secondary 
acfaool aend the ejraminations are to be held at the end of the school eotuse 
on the same lines on which Seetsidary School Lesvmg Certifiestv Exasnina- 
tions are held. 
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The seoonij cstegory of students is provided for in a School of 
lnfku?tiy Dt a Trade School te^chifig a number of trado courses m Mecha¬ 
nical Eogin^ring, Eiectiical EngineeriRg and other The dutaUoxt 

of Uiesfi courses is ufiuhily two yeans anti a ccrtiricatc Is given at the 
end Xfi the ccur^ 

The third category of students Is provided for in Technical Institutes 
and sometimes in Engincsriiig Cotleges. Tlie courses are usually of three 
years and lead to a Diploma. 

The fourth category of atudents whkh is numericaliy the bigger is 
at prc£ci]t almost wholly mucatered for. 

If every student knew that he could get any type of tecimical 
educalion on a part^timo basis, he would not care to rush lo a Dniv^rsity^ 
He could be gainfully employed during the day and he could take part- 
time etarses in technical tsubjerds ol tila choke either in the mnmkig or 
evening. He w^ould be eaming wliile learning. At present there is u 
woeful dearth of facilities for part-time education in tecimical courses. 
This deficiency must be removed as early as possible. 

Under the present conditions and in view of tiio paucity of fully 
tramed teehnicol persotmel^ it may be necessary to utilise large 
mclUutcs in some of the bigger dtlea for a multiplicity of purposes. They 
can fur the training of the students in the Technical High Schools and 
Technical Institutes. It is also possible to utlUfie mch a Central Institute 
for training students who loUow diversified courts of study in Secondary 
and HLgher Secondary schools : the acadeinic subjects would bo taught in 
the respective schoohs and the technical subjects at the Central lastitulc 
depending upon the facilities there. Two or three schook ccfivcnifijitly 
situated m the nclghbouiing area may thus avail thetosidves of auch 
fadlities by arranging for the transport of students from the school end 
for an integrated programme of work aa between the schools and the 
Central Institute. As multi-purpose schools develop and better 
become evailabk^ it Ehoiild be the endeavour of the managements conomii- 
ed to see that the sdiook are fully equipped to meet the need^ tkf all 
dtvarsiificd courses so that these students may have more to equip 
themseJvef thoroughly tn the practJcal aspects of technical educstian. 
Such a Central hudlulo, provided It has the necessary facilities, may 
be utilisfid for part-time traming in induslHnl courses^ and for further 
training of lliose who have already had some train lug. 

Traitung of Cfufismcn for Indnsf ry 

Aibother type of trmning which Lfi Moc^dmgty important to produce 
the right sort of cralUmen in industry is the training that can be given 
IQ apprentices in industrial conc^nWr It has not been stiffljdentJy realised 
that the moot importenl pln« for the training of u crallsman is industry 
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itxeli. and the ftmction of ihe technical school is generally to aSord the 
boys general and technical education as a aunplemcnt to apprentice train¬ 
ing. The integration of apprenticeship training in a factory and general 
and technical cducnticm in 3 schoni should be nn esseniial structure of 
v'oeatjonai and occupationul training. 

This integrated system represents a desirahle aspect of development 
as far as technical and vocational education at the fflccndaty school level 
is concerned. To secure this objective, two cawplementary measures 
are called for. Firstly a ivell-conceived and well-oiganised astern of 
apprenticeship training in various trades for Ihe age group abovo H 
should be the normal feature of all industrint ooncerns- Secondly, 
technicel schools functioning at the same level as the normal secondary 
schools should be estithlishcd for the bciififlt of the boy-apprcntices. 
Such schools should provide the apprentice wilh the rebuked amount of 
lechiueol eduealion in the special trades as well es general education 
on a part-Umje basis. For this purpose, the schools should be Incatcd 
in clme proximity to industries and should function m close co-opeiBiton 
with the ijidusliy concerned. The entire period of apprcntieeship-coin- 
lechnical school education may range fi'om 4 to 5 years, depending upon 
the period of apprenticeship training required In a particular craft or 
trade- A boy at the age of 13 or IB would thus have recaived both a 
general education and a technical education which would fit him for some 
gainful eniploymfflit It wiU he seen that this type of school is diffenmt 
imm the Trade School and the Higher Secondary Schcwl that has been 
envisaged, in that the whole purpose of the school is to enable the boy 
to carry on bis apprentireahip training within industry and supplement 
it by the treming given in the school If all the mcajures suggested above 
are implenMintc-d in course of lime, there will be no occasion for the student 
to rush t(i the type of education provided in the University. 


Apprenticeship Trainiag 

It Is one of the accepted principles of sound industrial organization 
that no one who has not had proper italning is allowed to handle machines 
or work on them. Apprenticeship is one of the oldest among the time- 
honoured methods of education and is still the accepted method of 
« In-work '■ training. To be able properly to use a machine, the tearocr 
jauel be trained by an expert worker. This m-thod of practical tmtemg 
U the mart Important p:irt of the training of technirianf in all grades. 
This work well rtcognised by imjtistry- In manj countrlea, 

aporeniicetthip treining is. by Icgirtatlon made obbgatory in all fodustriol 
concents both for employers and employees. In sonic countries. Ic^lton 
directe employee » apprentices for a Ml day in a w«fc or IWO 

half days in a week for theoretical instruction m a technicaJ institute. 
In other countries, the trainees ia technical instiiuici have of nccessUy 
to put in a period of apprentic«Wp in organised industry, and ta enable 
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them to do so lefttslatian has been passed mafemg it ohligaloiT for the 
indiuuy concerned to icoeive such appmitioes and lo see to Ibeir practical 
training in un organised nuwner and through sdocted personnel of the 
industry concerned. It most not be Eelt by die industry that tlie tramuig 
of these apprentices; is a burden or is an unnecessary ImpoaitUm upon 
them. The mote far-seeing of industrialists have realised that the growth 
and devclapment of the industry concerned and iis increased eSIdency 
wm result from the proper training of apprentices. 

The whole task of oceupadoml traitung would be greatly fneihtated 
if a certain number of s^cotidary adiool pupils p>articularly from Technical 
Bigh Schools were taken directly as apptenttces into mdustry. IL would 
enable the student Id utilise his tec±tnical workshop knotirledge and to 
develop his ahilities at a time when bis Sexibllity and capacity for learning 
are at their highest. If on complelion of his training he is promjsed a 
job it would give inspiratkm to technical education in the school by 
creating an objective towards which a large number ef students would 
work. 

We therefore recommend that suitable legislation should be passed 
so that apprenticesiup in industrial concents may be port of the respon¬ 
sibility of industry and that every indtistry should take a certain number 
of apprentices for training. At the same time, we feel that the best 
results wfll be obtained only by securing the tvh ole-hearted co-operaiion 
of industry, trade and commerce. During the couTBe of the tour, we met 
re p re se ntatives of Chambers of Commerce and Industry and Trade, and 
we were gratified to note that several of thom expneased thei^ agreement 
with these views. We recomiiicnd that m the planning of technical edu¬ 
cation and technological education at all IcvcLs, repreentatives of comnsreo 
and industry should be closely associated with representatives of educa¬ 
tion » that in the pining and direction and in the maintenance of 
standards their views will be eSectiveiy depressed. 

We were also glad to note that trade, industry and commerce would 
not be unwilling to contribute towards such vocationat cducatLon provided 
the funds were directly utilised for the storting and development of such 
nnrtitutions. We recommend that a small cess called ‘ industrial educa¬ 
tion cess’ should he levied and that ihe proceeds of this hxss Ehould be 
utUiwd foe the furLhcrance td technical education. We greatly appreciata 
the response to this suggestwn from a numher of witneascs. representatives 
of Chambers of Conunoree and Induitrios, We shall deal with this aspect 
of the qurstion when Wtt deal with finance lo regard to Eecondary eduation. 

Preveutlon of Wasleftil expenditure 

Wc have dealt with wvcral oipect* of techninU educaLon. We 
rciiUae tfant lerhttieol eduauieu is an exocUmu venuire and at fkot oigfat 
it would appear that the anuiunt that is in be spent on tin? estahLshmenl 
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of th«eo t«ebniesl schooXa iffill bo a heavy burdeji on the Stales and the 
Centro. We have suggested ways end means of meeting some of tho eoot 
of technical education. But we should like to state, however, that tcdmi- 
caj education. If conducted on right lines w1|] ultimately go a long way 
to lessen the eicpenditure uicurred by mdustry and by the State and the 
people. To quote an example gitren by an expert as to how this can bo 
achieved, in one State the total capital inveslod on motor cars and trucks 
alone is of the order of Bs. 100 crores. If these vehicles are carefully 
used and repaired in time they would last for at least ten years; Owing, 
however, to the tack of prcjpei care the life of the car Is reduced to not 
more than T to 8 years. If the life of a car Ls calculated to last lor ten years 
the capital assets on these vehicles wordd have been waaied in 10 years 
t.e., a tenth of the original investiaent via., Rs. 10 crorcs every year. 

of lack of due care by properly trained personnel whether as 
drivui'8 or as mechanics the capital assets of the Stale are wasted in 8 
years. In other words, the amount Invested fa completely spent in 8 years 
so that if Rs. 100 emres is the total, the amount to be written-oa ev^rr 
year woidd be Rs. 12t crorea instead of Rs. 10 crores. With an efficient 
organization, the loss of Rs, 2| crores could have been saved. A very 
small amount of this, spent on technical education would make o mate¬ 
rial difference and enable the industry and the users of cars to m ak e a 
substantial saving. What has been stated about the motor nr industry 
is equally applicable to machinery in textilfis. mills, railways, powrtr 
plants, Jactories etc* At every stage of our industrial developmcDt wo 
ore wasting oar assets faster owing to lack of technically trained person¬ 
nel. If only 1/lOth of this is invested in technical cducalioa as recom¬ 
mended, it would lead w the training of technica l perscainfil and tho 
savmg of 10 times the amount now spent in importing machinery and 
machinery parts alone every year, 

All-India Coimril for Technical Education 

An All-India Council for Technical Education has been set up by 
the Government of India to deal with Technical Education. At present 
its functions are confined to the educstion obove the High School stage. 
The implementalien of the recommendations of the Central Advlmry 
Board of Education, as embodied in its report on “Post-war Educulional 
Development" has been undertaken by the States independently in so 
far as the organlaation of Tedmicat High Schools and Junior Te chn i cal 
Schools is eoncemed. This has resulted is the sottiog up of schools of 
different types : *dme of them not even coofonninR to the pattern rccom- 
iiiendGd by the Coitral Advisory Board. In the interest of uniformity of 
the general patton of inatitutioss nt the secondary auge, we recoromend 
that the AU-Iudia Council lor Techaicol Bducatioa and the bodies already 
functioning under it be utilised for working out the ouiUncs of the 
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The All-India Council for Technical EducaUcm has at present six 
Boards of Technical Sludies under it in the Itdlowing subjects 

((] Engineering and Metailurgy; 

(ii) Chemical Engineerine and Chemical Technology. 

(in) Textile Tedmnlogy. 

{iv) Archjlcchire and Regional Planning. 

{ej Applied ArU 

(ei) Commerce and Business Administration. 

These Boards hove framed schemes of eourses and exfuninatiotm in varloiis 
subjects— 

(fl> at a level corresponding to degrees of TjaiveraitiEs, and 

(bj for training of supervisory pcisomnd. such as chargamen* 
foremen* etc., both on a fuU-Ume as well as on a part-time 
b^51J3- 

Integration of these courses with tiio general curriculum at the 
secondary level will be a great advantage. OrdinarUyr one would eipeict, 
that the students, on oompktioii of their secondary cour^ with the 
nptkinal group for Engineering and Technology* would dtber take the 
full-time courses In Higber TVchnical UiEtltutions or join the industry as 
apprentices, during which they would take advantage of the mciliUes pro¬ 
vided by the part-Ume courses in conjunciiau with their practical train¬ 
ing. In either ca:^, the integration as referred to above wdl be useful. 

The present constitution ot the Boards of Technical Studies provides 
for representation of— 

(a) Association of Principals of Technical Institutions : 

(b) InUu-tTnLversity Board : 

(c) Professional Bodies ooneomed ; 

(d) Trade, Commerce and Industry i and 

(e) the institutions affiliated to the Council for the purpose vf 

preparing students for the CounciTs awards. 

In addi ti on, there is provUion for lour nommees of the Co-ordinatihg 
Committee of the All-India Council and three members co-opted by the 
Board itsell. In order to give representation to persons engaged in 
seoandary educotton, we reconunend that either through the nominations 
by the Co-ordinating Committee or by oa-option or by sultAhly amending 
the constitution of the Boards eome places be reserved for them^ That is 
a maUer of detail, which could be gone Into If the piinelpte is approved. 
The Boards of Technical Studies of the Council may be called upon to 
advise on the content of the eiuraes at the accundory level BctieriUy in 
so far as the technical subjects are concerned. 
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With the Iniroduclion of diveraifled courses at the secondary clage 
and a larfier provision of Junior Techniial inatituUans. the btter worldng 
in coUttboration with the tnduslry. It win be incfeasiniiy necessary to 
Bctiire from the Industr? faciUtlee for practical training at all levels. 
Apprenticeship schemes wouTd require to he worhed out for studmita 
leaving the High Schools ns also for students comploting the Senior Basic 
Singe. In bringing about a closer co-openitkin between the tuduilry on 
the ooe hand and the Jnstltutians and the State Governments on (he other, 
the Regional Committees of the Council con play n useful part. We 
understand that two sudi Committees have dready been set up and two 
more will come into being very soon. There will then be one CommUiec 
for each of the regions, m*- Ihe East, West, South and Nforth. These 
Committees have on them representatives of the State Govemmoits 
situated within the tespcciive region, repr^ntatives of Indualry, Com- 
mcrcc and Labour, representatives of Universities, repress (otives of 
Technicsl Inatituiions and the Institute of Engineers (India! besides 
co-opted members and representatives cf the Central Minliitries of Educa¬ 
tion, Railways and Labour. Sudi a representative body would in our 
oplnicn he very useful in estahUahing the necessary conlactt and working 
out the apprenticeship training programme. 

The proposals made above will also have the advanlaga that one 
sinele body will bo laying down the polides in regard to technical 
education at all tevels: 

m 


OTHER TVPES OF SCHOOLS 

Besides the High and Higher Secondary Sdiooh and the various 
kinds of Tedinicai insUlutions already diaa^ to this diapter. there are 
other UTws of schools which the Commuslon will tinve to take tmie of 
since they provide education for the age group of U lo 17, These are 
PubHc Schcwls, Residential Sdioola. ResidenUaJ Day Seboob:;’ Schools 
for the hfuidicappcd etc. 


Public Sebools 

in todia, the maiority of the pubUc schools are of com^aUvely 
««mt orlEto and imv-c been modelled more or less on the pubUc seh^l 
to ^gtond. At present there are 14 «ch sdtods recognl^ by 
PubUc Conference. There are alio a number of othw eduM- 

ILnoI tostllutiont which arc run more or Ires on th* lima of the pubUc 

Th- need for such public schools has been a matter of some 
oolnton amongst those whom we interviewed and ertreme 
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Fublic SdiDcl in ii modem democracy m& an anachronisin, that U has n^dt 
mad^ any material coQtdfautidn to the educ^UonoI prog^e^a ol the counU^ 
and atdofdlng to ^ome ha^ tended to produce a type oi namsw-^mindsd 
snob or me who wiU lU^Stted to take his proper place in a democratic 
society* The crilickm was also made that as these schCKuls are expensive 
they yrlU serve only the rich md thus perpetuate a class feeling not suited 
to the new democratic set’-up of Uie eountrj^ A dilTefent view* however^ 
has been presented by others who hive had experience of the students 
educated in these schoohL Sir John Sargeutt formerly Educational Adviser 
with the Govemment of India speaking about them states Ihal “ th^ 
product of the puhlic schocL may he limited in it3 inteUectuid range, 
narrow in its sympathies end arrogant in its assumptions^ but at the same 
tfm p It displays a capicLty to set up, and abide by, standards of conduct 
and a readiness to aecept respomlbility^ qualities which must form an 
essential part of the equipment of any real public garvantp^* 

After carefully ccmsiderinig the matter, we have come to the con¬ 
clusion that if Public Schools are properly organised and training is given 
on right linei^, they can help to develop correct attitudes anri behaviour 
and enable their students to become umful athtem^ There are greater 
oppurtunitje^ in these schools than in the fnnjority of secondary schools 
for developing certain e^ntiat tnuts of choiactor^including the quiditief 
of leadership, bemuse ol the fipecbl faciiities that they can offer and the 
elose contact betwen te&chm and pupils that ia possible in. them. This 
does not meaii> hoivevor, that the puhlif! school is the only or even the 
main mstttution to inculcate qualltiB of leadership but till the other 
schools are in a pmitjnrv to provide similar facilitieSi it would be unwifie 
to reject their special conlrlbutlou In this direction. 

During tlie last 'W'Drld War* il was clearly demonstralfKi that the 
leaders for the armed forces were fbimd Irom amongst candidates trained 
in a variety of schools. What is necessary* therefore^ ia that some of She 
good principles and mcthcMis folio wed in pubUc schools should be gradually 
encouraged in all schools. ^Diis will, however, Cake time* and for the 
present, therefore, public BchooU have a limiled but de^te place in our 
edaeationat system. 

It IS* however, e$seniM that certain definite principles should be 
bome in mind in the working of the public schoolf. 

(1 ) The publie school should not be a special or exclusive insti" 
tutiom It must have its tmis In the soil of the t^untiy and must generally 
con form to the normal pattern of national education^ 

(2) Publk Schools should place due stress not only on the spirit 
of sportsmanship but also oti aU other important aspects of dtizensblpi 
the dignity of labour and a social sense. They should also take care to 
see that their general educational ILte is in conformity with Indiim culture, 
traditions and outlook. 
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So far » the finaocitig of these schools is coiioemed, we ate of 
opiaiOR that pubUc schools shouKl depead liss tmd less op grants made 
by the Centre or the State concerned, and should become self-supporting 
as soon as possible. We believe that, in principle, in so far as they arc 
lispensivc schools, largely meant for the ticher dassea, they have no claim 
to receive Slate aid and the Government granta tl^at me at present eiven 
to Ihcm should be steadily reduced. Some schools, like the Doon School, 
are at present actually seli-aupporting; white others are 50 placed that 
ii State aid ia suddenly withdrawn they will have to be closed down. We, 
therefore, feel that for the transitionai period of about five years, Staie 
or Central assistance should be given to them on a graduallj- diminishing 
scale, till at the end of tlat period they will either become self-s^portiag 
or will cl ^ down, if adeijuate public support is not forthcoming. But 
the State or the Centre may provide for certain free studentships fur 
public schools to be given on the basis of selection, the amount of such 
free scholarahips being based on the average of expenditure to be ordi- 
iiEtrUy incurred by the stadents- 


Residential schools have a ddlnilc place in any scheme of secondary 
education. It is true that the best c-ducatiou upto the ogo of adokattneo 
can be provided in an environment in wMdi the home, iho sebool and the 
local community all play their reepectlvo parts. Unfortunately, however, 
not all homes and parents ore in a position to offer an educative environ¬ 
ment for their children. There are occasions on the contrary when the 
education of the home suJIers because of the paremts' transfer from ona 
place to another or Ihfitr frequent absence from home. It then becomes 
necessary for them to have rtcourse to residential schools. Moreover, in 
view of the adoption d regicmol languages os media, it will become moio 
and more difficult for some parents to keep their children with tliem 
during the whole school course. Members of the defence services and 
employees in foreisn embassies would also find it difficult to gi^'e thdr 
children any education unless there arc residential schools to whieJj they 
could be admitted. Furthesr, when many High Schools nod Higher Second¬ 
ary Schools with diversified eoutses are started to rural areas—as we 
have recommended—toe need for resitomtiol accommodation would be 
fell, to fact toe rural pupils wilt be rarioualy handicapped 
residential accommodation i* provided tor them, to addition too 
residential schools can oiler a type of education where the pupil can bo 
better Ijatocd to social behaviour, commutoty life and social service and 
can take part more fully la extra-curricular actrelties than to a Day* 
SehooL This would, however, require thet to residential schools some of 
the teachers should be to restoonce so that there may be largo oppor¬ 
tunities of contact between them and their students. This will c^pen- 
aate to some extent for the lack of home surroundings and home influence. 
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Rrsldcjciilftl Dfljf Seiioali 

This Ifi a type oi school—not txmiition in our country to far—where 
the pupil? can come early in the morning and stay tilJ lale m the eveiung 
Le, between 8 a.m. and 6 p,m- The advantage of thifl Hesidmiiial Day 
School, 05 it may he called^ is that many of the chiMren wiR be able lio 
utlEse the facilities of the school for the greater part cf the day. Such 
facilJties will include the full use of the playgrounds tmd the libraryj. 
opportunities for supervised sttidy and extta^currtcular activities. As 
in the case of the reaidontial schools, there will be greater teachcr*pop£I 
contact which Ie so necessary for the education of character. In such 
schools, it is ttece^sary to provide a mid-day meal and possn^ly some light 
refreshimycu in the afternoon. Financial cemsidera lions may moke theit 
free supply impossiblep but we bchevc that, U o co-operative system of 
Cafetoria Ls established in such schools and if interest is fa ken by the Staff 
and Parents* Associations, it wili be possible for most of the boys and 
girlfi to take Bdvaniiige of this fadlily* It will also be necessary to 
proidde soma place where the pupils could take re^t in the middle of the 
day. During part of the year, such rest would be taken m the open, 
in the school playground and lor this purpose, it would be useful and 
aesthetic to plant shade in the compound. 

Such day schools would be specially u^ul jn areas with a krge 
industrial population, where the poorer classes usually dwell and the 
^^tation ifi poor ond there U little or no acconiinodation for children's 
work and ploy. 

Schools for the Haiidleapped 

The need for spcdiil typt^ of schools for pupilfi who are handicapped 
In varloua ways lias bean recognised in all countries- Jn some of the 
adi^iced oountries a regular system of special schools has been established 
for numUlly and ph^'sically handicapped children. In aJl commimities, 
there are unforimately many children who definitely auffiir from serious 
mental deficiency, which in some coses developi LnUi ahnortnal propen-^ 
allied There should be a few schools in each Siale far such diildrcn 
where methods specially sEiited to their need may b^ adopted. This is 
ojscci&ary in the Interest of the unuoth progress of nonnol chJJdieii- 

Schoob for the Blinds Oic I>iiaf and tbc Dttmb^ etc. 

Unfortunately India has a large number of blindp deaf and mutes. 
There ate at present esoly a few mstitutions for such cliiljdr.E^. We haimo 
nen some of them end we were glad to find ihat excellent Instruction 
was being tmparted to the blind and they were being tiamod for useful 
ovocstions such as w^caving, ^imlng^ basket-making, ratbm-work^ woud- 
tiFrtrh, muiiCp cit We oJao note with pkasure that the Govcfument of 
Izuliit has taken tpeciai stepa to evolve a commem Braille code for use in 
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ail schools tor ihe blmd. These s<*oo!s inusi at necessity be residentiel 
where the pupil can be kept tor a number of years till they are fit to 
take up useful occupatifln- The number of such schools needs to 

be considerably incrcasedt if they are to cater to this unfortimale class 
of handicapped children. 

Besides schoob ihore are spedai schools in some Stalw where 
children luflering from serious diseases Ukc tuberculosis or from gnive 
physical deformity arc housed and educated in the open air. In many 
western countries, such children are accommodated in special open-air- 
schools where side by side with medical treatment, a suitable type of 
oducaUon ts provided tor them. We recommend that such institutiens 
should be started in a few centres for children cuffering from such 
diaeases. 

Contiauatioa Classes 

Although the Constitutioo has provided that all cbUdresi upto the 
age of 14 should receive full-time education, it seems to iis that under 
the eidstlng conditions it may not be possible to achieve this objective 
for many yearn to come. A large majority of the children will leave 
school at about the age of 11 after completing their primary education 
and while some of them may go to ttude schools, the bulk of them 
wiU not have any opportunities for fimther study. Yet the age period 
11 to 14 is a crudal period when it is tiecessary that the children should 
be in an educative atmosphere. We, therefore, recommend that as an 
interim measure some system of part-time continued education sdmuld be 
mode available. Such eduotion may be hivcq to these pupils free m 
the middle and high schoda after the usual school bourn until the children 
attain the ago of U. The organisation of such Continuation Classes may 
be done by school authorities, other private individuals and socifitiea. 
Special courses should be evolved to meirt the needs of these part-time 
classes. 


IV 

SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION 

It wiU be noticed in thi* report no particular Chaptiu haa been 
devuled to the education of wcanen. The Commissioii feels that, at the 
prcKCfll stage of our social evolution, there is no special jurtificstion 
to derd Witli women’s educfttioo separately. Every type of educattun 
troen to men abmdd aBo be open to women. During the couire of our 
virtl* to various mstitution* and Univereitics we have noial that womm 
have found admission to practienUy aU the facultim which a generatton 
aao would have b«n considered a. imsuitaMe tor them or beyond thmt 
^ reach. It ia a mailer of iratifiwtion that many women have joined 
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the Faculties of Enfiineeiing, Agriculture, Medidnc, Vetetiftair Science, 
Camtnerce, Law and Teaching as weU as the Arts and Science have 
taken to research and same have mode their mark in il. 

Our attentioti has been drawn to the provision in the Comstiiutijon 
that while epecad arrangements may be made for women and 
there shall not be any discrimination against any dtizen on the ground 
only of religion, race, caste, sue or place of birth. Il is also laid down 
under section 16(a) that there shall be equality of opportunity to all 
citizens in matters relating to employment or appointment to any office 
under the State and that no citizen shall, on erounds only of reUginn, 
race, cflste. sex, descent, place of birth, residencE be insligrhi R for. or 
dlscriiniiiatcd against, tn respect of any employment or office under the 
State. Under the circumstances it will be sufficient if we draw attention 
to a few points of special constderation in coonection with the T wei ittie s 
provided for girls within the general educational framework. 

Several delegations on behalf of Women’s Qrganizatioiis 
with us various aspects of Women's education. It was stated by them 
that there are two divergent views with regard to women’s wiiiRnfif g 
One view is that the only proper place for a woman is the home and that 
the education of girls will, therefore, have lo be comidcrably diHerenl 
from that Of boys. Such persons may admit with reluctance that in 
hard times, some women have to earn iheir living, but in their heart of 
hearts, they deplore Uib fad and consider that training for any profession 
should be regarded Os of minor importance in comparison to the training 
for home-making. The other view Is that edmsition should seriously 
enneem itself with the place that women occupy in public life, ihey 
point out that India greatly needs the services of women outside the four 
walls of their homes and that its backwmedness in the lost century was 
due in no smail degree to the low place in society accorded to w’omen. 
They insist that women must be given exactly the same education as men, 
so that they may compete with them on equal terms, at school and college 
as well as In the various professions and services. 

There was general agreement, however, that for girls — well 
for boys—education needs to bo more closely connected with the hitme 
and the community. Tt sboEiId be less bookish in the narrow sense of 
the word and more procUcal and should explore the possibility of training 
the mind through the hands. It should do much more to prepare them 
for the part they wdl have lo play later u parents and as citizens, t.e., 
the claims of family life should be considered as important db those of 
public life, For this reason, it was lu-gcd that the teaching of Home 
Science in Girls Schools (and wherever possible, for girls attending boys 
schools) should be radically improved not necessariEy with the idea that 
women's place is restricted to the home, but because it is essentia] that 
she should he educated to fulBl her two-foId duly to family and society. 
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If greater attenUon is given to Home Science^ wilts special emphasis on 
pracUial work of everyday needs and problems, it will help to bridge the 
gulf betwen the school and the life of the home and the community, and 
be a better preparation for a girl’s life after sdiool, in which home-making 
win necessarily play an important part. An educated girl who cannot 
nm her home smoothly and eflaciently, within her resource* tan maite no 
worthwhile contribution to the happiness and the well-being of her family 
or to raising the social standards in her country. 

Co-education 

Another issue that was raised in our discussion was that of 
Co-education, which implies the education of hoys and girls on a footing 
of eijuality in the same instituticai. So far as the Pritruuy and the 
University stages are concerned, oo-education was generally favoured, but 
in regard to educalion at the secondary stage there w'as consideratle 
divergence of opinioiL Many maintained that, during the period of 
It is desirable that the education of boys and girls should 
be carriEd on in separate institutions. On the other hand, h was stated 
that, in view of the dnnnclal conriderations and other diffintulties la regard 
to proper personnel etc,, this would mean that many girls will not be 
able to attend schools at alL With the comparatively limited finances 
that are available for education and with so many other commitments in 
regard to the eapanrion and improvement of education, there was some 
apprehension tlial, if separate schools were insisted upon, the secondary 
education of girls in many ports of the country would be handicapped. 
Under the present circumstances, there are conilderable variationa in 
regard to the social inietcoufse of the sexes In different parte of the 
country. Saturaily, in orthodox regions Co-educatimi cannot be popular 
or successful as Ibe atmosphere in the school will be very diflerent from 
that in (he family and the conamimity. 

It seems to us, therefore, that there can be no hard and fast policy 
with regard to co-education and that in this respect the pattern of educa* 
tion in our schools cannot be very much in advanre of the sodni pattern 
rtf the community where the school is located. We are, of opinion that 
where it is possible separate schools for girls should be established as they 
are likely to oBer better opporlunitie* than In mixed Mhools to develop 
their physical, social and mcntol apUtudes and all States should open 
such schools in adequate number*. But it should be open to girls nrhose 
parente have no objection in this matter, to avail themselves of co-educa- 
tionel fadlltie* in boy^ schools. 

We have noticed with regret that, because of the larier cepeoditure 
which has to be incunred on buildings, equipment and staa in the case 
of girls* schools, Stoics have generally responded more readily to the 
derannd for boys’ education than to the demand tor thn educaUnn of girls. 
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To pfomotfi Ihfi fsattern of ^ociely that we efivl^ai'e Lbi^ |ulure» tho 
expsnsitsi of gUlj’ educatimi must take pLice pari pan with boyf educa- 
ttoct In a detnocrmtie society* where all dtirens^met] and wcrmen^-have 
to dUchatge th£ir dvic and sndal obligationsT we cannot envisage difTer- 
ences which may lead to variatiems in the standard of intellectual deve¬ 
lopment achieved hy boys and gtils. 

Conditions for mixed Schools 

This brings us to a consideration of Ibe special faculties Lhat should 
be provided for girls in mixed ^ools. We feel that in all such hastlttrtiona 
definite rules should be laid down in order to provide for the special 
needs of girls. In the first place, the stuff must be composed of both men 
and women * Secondly, provision should be made for the teaching of 
subjects like Home Crafty MusiCf Drawing^ Pain ting, etc., which specially 
appeol to girls. Thirdly^ neressary amenities shnuld be provided tot gieli 
fay way of separate muitary oonvimlences. retiring mom«, playing fields 
etc. Even in those in$^Uiuttima where a comparatively smaU number of 
girls is admitted—and this will particularly be the case in rural ureas for 
n long time—there should be at least one woman teacher on the staff in 
attend to their needs and iQ advise tliem on all social and personal maUers. 
We need hardly stress the fact that women teachers themselves should 
have the necessary special ladlities in the way of retiring room and sani- 
ton’ copveiuenoes. 

In co-tNiucoUtmol as well m mixed sdmols there ^ould be provision 
tor special cn-^urricular Bctmties suited to girls, in addltum to those 
activities in which they participate side by side with the boys—e.p.g Girl^ 
Guiding, Home Nursing, Needle work etc. 

It b a1» dcsimbte that on the management of such schools there 
should be women representatives who will be able to see tha! the necessary 
facilities for girls arc actually provided by the maitttgem.ent. 

SUMMARY OP RECOMMENDATIONS 
New OrpimiMiiEmai Pattern— 

L Under the now organisaliimal rtructiLre, edueatlan should 
commence after fofur or five years pedod of primacy or Junior Basic 
cdueoUon and should include [a) the Middle or Senior Basic or Jimmr 
Secondary stage of 3 years, and (fa) the Higher Secondary ptage of 4 
years. 

3. During the transitional stage* the existing High Schools and the 
Higher Secondary Sdiools should funcUon on the lines laid down, 

J. The present Intermediate stage should be replaced by the Higher 
Secondary stage which ahould be of tour-years' duratlofi, ona^year of the 
p(reses!it Intermediate bdng teduded in iL 
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c As a conaequHicc of the preo«ling rewunmendBUons the first 
degree coum in Uxe Uniwisily should be of three-Fean' diiratiryn. 

B. For those who pas out of the High Sdiool there should be 
provision for a pre-Utiivershy course of one year, during whioH peri^ 
the scheme of studies should bo planned with due regaid to the nee^ 
of the degree Of die professional worse to be taken by the students and 
special emphasis should be pln«d on the quickening of mtellectuol inte¬ 
rests. training in method of study at college and the study of Bigliah so 
long as it continues to be the medium of inEtTUCiiim at the University. 

6 Admission to pTufesaional colleges should be opon to those who 
have completed tlie higher secondary course, or have taken the one-year's 
pre-Umversity courso- 

7. In the professional colleges^ a pre-professional course of one- 
year should be provided for the students, preferably in the prof^onal 
colleges themselves, but, ag a transitory measure, they may be given m 
the degree colleges where eadJities eidst, till profe^ional colleges are able 

to provide for such courses. 

8 Multi-purpose schools should be established wherever posslMe 
to provide varied courses of interest to students with diverse aims, apU- 
tud^ atxd alsilitieS- 

9. Those who have successfully completed such courses ^ouU be 
given opportunities to take up higher spedollsed courses m polyteebnia 
or tcctiriological instiiutions 

10 All Slates should provide special facilities for agricultural 
educaUon in rural schools and such courses should Indude Horticulture. 
Ammol Husbandry' and Cottage Industry, 

Technicdl Cdwcation— 

11 Technical schools .-should be started m large numbers either 
separately or as part of multi-purpose schoola. 

P Central Technical InstUutes should be established in larger 
dtles which may cuter to the needs of several local schools. 

m Wherever possible technical schools sliouid be located In close 
proximity to appropriate iudusttles and they should function in close 
Cft-operation with the industry concerned. 

14 Apprenticeship training being jm important part of the tram- 
w suitable legislation should be passed making it obligatory for 

IB In the planning of l«fani«l and technological education at all 
, of Commeroe and Industry should he closely asso* 

dS the cducaUoQials so that in the planning and diiecUon of ^ch 

8 
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education and iti the mainiejukTSf^c of standards their views tu&y be given 
effective weight. 

16^ A small cess to be called thje " Indnutria] Education 
should be levied on mdiiftries and the proceeds of this Cess should bo 
ii 3 ed far the furthcnince of technical education. 

17. In the interests of evolving a suitable pattern cf technical 
courses at the secondary stage, the AH-lndixi CauucU for Technical Edu¬ 
cation and the bodies functioning under it should be utilised for working 
out details of the courses. 

O^hcr Ti/pes of Schools— 

18. Public schools should continue to ext^l for the present and the 
pattern of education given in them shouM be brought into reasonable 
conformity to the general pattern of national educatioii. Such ^hooU 
ahould gradually become *elf-siipporting. but during the transitional 
period of the next five yiearg» Slate or Central assistance should be given 
to them on a gradually diminishing scale. 

19. The States or the Centre should provide for certain free 
studentships in them to be given on the basis of merit to selected 
students. 

2D. A number of residenUa] schools should be establ^hedT more 
particularly in certain rural areas, to provide proper opporlunlties for 
the education of diddren and particularly to meet the needs cf children 
whose education $iiffer$ at present owing to the exigencies of service of 
(heir parents^ 

2L Hfisidcntiol Day Schools" should be established in suitable 
centres to provide greater opportunities for toaelier-pupil contact and for 
developing lecrcational and eixtra-currieiilar activities. 

22. A larger number of schools should be established to meet the 
needs of handicapped children. 

Co-Ed uc^l^ion-— 

23. WhUe no disUnebon niped be made between educnlim imparted 
to boys and girls spofial facilities for tlie study of home science sbould be 
made available in all girls' schools and in co-educathmol or mixed schools, 

24. Efforts should be made by Slate Governments to open separate 
schools for girls wherever there Is demand for them. 

25. Definito conditfons ^ould be laid down in regard to co- 
educatinim! or mixed schools to satisfy the special needs of girl studoits 
and women member? of the teaching staff. 
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STUDY OF LANGUAGES 

The Secondary Education Commission was greatly Lmpresswl with 
the amount of interest evinced in all Stales in the study of languages at 
the school stage No subject attracted greater attention and we found not 
inf requently that strong ephkiotta were ejtpressed on the ao-esUed language 
controversy. Tn the memoranda that were presented to us and in the 
discussion that we had with witnesses in different parts of the States, 
certain fundamentai mnsideraliotia were urged upon us. In view of the 
development of regional languages to the different ports of the country^ 
and the langtiages spoken in such areas. It may not be practicable or 
desirable to attempt to lay down a uniform policy for the whole country* 
On the contrary some witnesses were strongly of the opimmt that tJiere 
should be uniformity to regard it> the study of languages and that 

there was need for a definite policy to be laid down on an all-India basis. 
It was claimed by some that there should be one language which wiU b« 
known throughout the length and breadth ol the country and that Btocii 
which is prescribed as the official language at the Centre shotild be studied 
compiilaoriiy^ 

Groups of Languages 

Wc realise that there ore five disttoci groups of languages whidi 
have to be ukeo inlo eonsidGratlon:—tl) The mother-tongue : (2> the 
Regional language when it is not the molher-tongue; 13) the Official 
language of the Centre more commonly called the Federal Language ; (4) 
the classical languages. Sanskrit, Arahic. PcTiUin. Latin, etc. and (5) 
English wliich has come to be recognised as an Intemattonal Language, 
In those areas where the mother-tongue and the regional language are the 
same, the number of langUfiges to toe taken into consideration will be 
Lmit^ to tour and to those areas where the regional language, the mother- 
tongue and the language of the Unton are the same, the number of lan¬ 
guages to be taken into consJderatton will be limited to th^- So far 
as the Federal language or the offtetoJ language of the Centre is concerned 
we feel that the areas in the different ports of the couBin? may be divided 
into three regional groups (1) regiona where Hindi is the molher-tongim, 
and therefore to the regional language as well as the language of the 
Centre; (2) regions where although it Is not tim mother-tongue, Hindi 
is spoken by s large number o# people of the region ; (3) regions where 
Hindi is neither the mother-longue nor the regional hinguago nor spoken 
or understood by the vast majoiily of the people. There are ficneraJJy 
spoken of as non-Hindi speaking areas. 
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l4)ugnage ani Ibe 

In Lhe course of qtir dlsj£U3£ioii.&» more than one witness referred 
to the provisions In lhe Constitution with roigurd to the languages. Some 
held the view that the Con^iiiutioii has laid down that particular language 
should be taught throughout India or that anoLhcrr langiLage should be 
discarded from our schools in the course of 15 years. In view of such 
diverse opinions we have fell ii desirable iq state exactly what is provided 
in the Constituticin about languages. The Conslitutina lays down 
'' that the oMcial language of the Union be Hindi and thsii for a 
period of 15 years freun the commencenicnt of the Constitution, EngLiiih 
Language shall continue to be used for aU the offidul purposes of the 
UnioTi for which it was being used immediuteiy before ^ch conuncncc^ 
ment." h also lays dowm that ParUaroent may by majority provide foi 
the use after the said period of 15 years of the English language. liJider 
Article 345 of the Constitution It is stated that ‘Mhe Legi^ture of a 
State may by law adopt any Due or more of the languages Ln use in the 
State or Hindi the language or languages to be used for all or any of 
the odlciELl purposes of that State : provided tliat until the legislature of 
the Slate otherwise provides by Law, the English language shall continue 
to be used lor those official puiposes within the State for which it vvas 
being used Immediately before the commencement of this Constitution.'' 
It also lays down that “ the language for Lhe time being authorised for 
use in the Union for olffdal purposes shah be the official Language for 
communication between one State and another Stato and between a State 
am! llie Union ; provided that if two or mare States agree that the Hindi 
language should be the official language for comniunication between such 
Slates, tliat Language may be tzsed for such communicatiorL The Fresi-' 
dent may, if he ia satisfied Uial a substantM proportion of the population 
of p State desire for use of any language spoken by them to be recognised 
by that State, direct that ruch Language shall also be officially recognised 
tiiroughout that State or any part thereof fgr such purpose as he may 
spccufy.** tltider tlie special directives, it is stated that it shall be the 
duty of the Union to promote the spread of the Hindi language, to develop 
it so that it may serve os a medium of expression for all the elements of 
the composite culture of Indja and to secure Its enriclment by arsimilating 
without interfering with its genius, tlie ferms, stide and expressions used 
Ln Hindustani arid in the other languages ot India specified in the eighth 
schedule, and by drawing^ wherever necessary or desimble^ for its voca* 
bularYfe primarily on Sanskrit and secoudunJy on other languages." 

We have quoted somewhat in extenEO the proviEions of tii^ Consti¬ 
tution, as and again we found that witnesses had diverse views on 
what was envlEaged in the Constilutijon and the manner in wbicli educa- 
tiau should be developed. From a careful study of the proviEJons in the 
Constitution It may be inferred tJisii two objectives were kept in view. 
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FirstlFi that Hindi will eventually be used by ihe tlnion Govemmeat in 
all official correspondence with the Slates, and for commiuutation betwced 
one State and another, or between a State and the Union. Secondly, Hindi 
should be developed so that it may serve as a medium of esrpressloQ for 
Jilt the elements of the composite culture of India, 

Study of iHodi in the States 

During the course of our investlgatlnn, we found that the States 
had taken diUerent steps to make Hindi a subject of study at the school 
stage. Broadly speaking, steps taken are t (1) In some Siatofi Hmdi 
Lr not merely a compulsory subject of study, but il is also made the tne^ 
of mstrUiCtijoii examiimtiDin throughout tb& school stage; (2) Hindi 
is a compulsory subject of study at the school stage and is a subject of 
examination, but the medium of instruetiou is the regional language : C3) 
In others, Hindi is a compulsory Bubjocl as one of the languages to be 
studied but although a test is provided, the result of the test is not taken 
iato consideration for promoUon ; In a few Slates tha provision for 
the teaching of Hindi ife compulsory in all schools, but Hinffi as a subject 
of study is optional so for os the pupils are wmcecned, and it is not regorded 
as a subject for examination- With regard to the last rafogory. we 
given to understand that although it was an optional subject. fiO to 85 
per cent of the pupils had voluntarily taken to the study ot Kindi in these 
areas. It was alao brought to oUr notice that in certain areas, the intro¬ 
duction of the study of Hindi as a compulsory subject had provoked 
opwjfiition, and steps had to be token to modify the rules framed there¬ 
under. When, however, it was made oplmual, study of Hindi was token 
by a large number of students, 

Positloti of English in the Schools 

A review of the present position of the study of English at the 
Secondary Sclwoi stage in the different Stoles may be of interest. In most 
States prior to 1937. English was not only a compulsory subject of study 
but also the medium of iraiructiun in ihe secondary schools ; the languages 
to be studied by the pupil were two, Eugliah and the mother-longue or 
regional language or a classical languose. Subsequently the medium of 
fosliuction was changed and at present in practically all Slates the medium 
of instruction to cither the mother-tongue or the regional language. 
Edgltoh 13 . however, a compulsory (ubjwt of study at the secondary stage 
In pTQcticahy all the Htotes. In this oormecUon, it may ho pointed out 
(il that English is allowed to be Uie medium of imstruction In sidiooLi 
where the students admitted are largely those whose molher-tonguo is 
Eneltoh. {il) in view of the difficulties experienced by a certain number 
of pupils who had to migrate from one part of tb© country to the other 
and who could not eaaily take to a new regional language, Engbsh was 
allowed to be continued in some schools as the medium of instruct,on 
and as a language of study. 
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The position of Linguistic Slioorities 

The Central Advisory Board of Bklucatioa conaidered In th^ 
ease of pupil* belonging to certain minority groups, whose mother-tongue 
was differeut from the legiomil language, and passed the following 
Resolution 

“ That the medtuis of instruction in the Junior Basic stage tnusi 
be the mother-tongue of the child and that where the mother- 
tongue -was difTeFent from the Reglooal or State language, 
ammgements must he made far Instruction in the mother- 
tongue by appointing at least one teacher to teach all the 
classes, provided there are at least 40 such pupils in a schooL 
The Hegionia or State language whore it is different from 
the Tnoiher-tcngne should be inuoduced not thap 

Class m. not later than end of the Junior Basic stage. In 
order to facilitate the switch over to the Hegiona! language 
as medium of instniction in the secondary stage, children 
should be given the option of answering Qnestions in their 
mother-tongue for the first two years after the junior hasic 
stage." 

“If, however, the number of pupils speaking a language other 
than the Bcgional or Stale language is sufficient to justify a 
separate school in any area, the medium of instruction in 
such a school may be the language of the pupili Such 
arrangements would, in pariicuhir, be necessary in Metro< 
polilan cUiea or places where large population speaking 
different languages live or areas with a floating population 
of different languages. Suitable provision should be made 
by the proviociHi authorities far the recognition of such 
schools imparting education through a tnedium other 
thfi Rtgion&i Qr Static 

Vfe have received a coramumcation from the Chairman of the 
Inter-State Board for Anglo-Indian Education, inviting the attention of 
the Oonmussiou to certain epeclal guarantees that have been given in 
Article 33? of the Constitution and aUo to the fimdameitai rlghU 
gtiarantoed under Article 3D of the Constitution. Section 30 stalest “All 
minorities, whether hosed on roligion or language, shall have the tight to 
establish and administer educational mstitutions, of their choice." "The 
State shall not, m eranling aid to educational uistitutions, discriminate 
against any educational institation on the ground that it La under the 
management of a minarity, whether based on rtligion or language," These 
provisions being obligatory, we have no doubt that the Governments in 
the Centre and the States will adopt necessary steps to see to the fulfilment 
of such obligations a* are laid upon them by tiie Constilution. 
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W« have given in brief the present position in regard to the study 
of in Uie difTerent States, So far as the medium of inatruclicm 

is coocemed, in most of ihe sehools in the States, the present positinn is 
that either the mother-longue or the tegioual language has been adopted 
05 the medium of iiiBirttclitm. Where minorities ejcist provision is made 
to give instruction in the mother-tongue, if the minimum number of ptiplLs 
is available. 

The purpwse of Laagoage Study 

The question has nften been raised in the course of Out discussions 
as to the ntimher of languages that can be leamt b>* pupils in the Eecondary 
schools and at what stages the study of these languages sdioiild be com¬ 
menced. Some maintain that we should, while considering this problem. 
|airp Into account the purpose which is to be served by the study of each 
of these languages. We do not wish to dogmatise on such very important 
issues which should be treated on the academic plane and on tlie prin¬ 
ciples of pedagogy. But we agree that there should be a dear perspective 
of the purpose of the study of each of tliese languages. Jt is ordmartly 
accepted that the mother-tongue is the moat suitable language ss a medium 
of instruction for the child beginning iU study. If the same advance had 
taken place in regional languages as has taken place in many foreign 
languages, mother-Ituigue or regional language would have been the 
medium of instruction at ali etogia of the educuiionsl ladder. As the 
regionEd language is likely to be the language teed by the majority in the 
region it is desirable to acituire knowledge of this Innguage. In view 
of the difficulties in particular regions to cater to the needs of very small 
groups and the paucity of teachers of the particular language, linguistic 
nunoritles isolated in difTeienl regions who would not come under the 
provisions of the Resolution passed by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education in this behalf may have to adopt the regionol language as the 
medium of inslrutlkm. However, wc have already refeived Lo the ptovl- 
Bion in some States for iinguLitic mlUDrUies to be given the option of 
having tliair children taught through the mother-tongue, and wc believe 
tills Is a wise policy in the Renaral Interesta of all concerned. 

Place of Hindi 

The importance cl learning Hindi has been stressed, since it has 
been adopted in the Constitution as the official language of the Centre. 
Hindi will be eventually the language used for purposes of ali offidai cor¬ 
respondence betwcon the Centre and most of the States, and 39 a large 
number of people speak this language, it may also become the language 
of communication for oiher than affidel purposes. In other words, tt !s 
expected to become the tinpuo franca of the country. It is therefore stress¬ 
ed that Hindi should be made a compulsory subject of study in (he school 
course as otherwise those who do not study Hindi moy be handicapped 
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at A later Jtage if thoj «;kh either to entcfr service or to ctimmuiiLcate 
more freely with those parts of India where the Itinituage is commonly 
used. It is iilso stated that a common langoa^e liJre Hindi if known all 
over the country is^ould promote national unity and solidarity* Some cd 
OUT witnesses have not seen eye to eye with the fitattimejit that lanjUtage 
n£cess 4 irily promotes unity. They have referred to miiny other countries 
where different languages have been recognised as State languages^ Thus 
in Switzerland, foin- hmgnagM* Germim, Frencli, Italian besides a mod died 
form of Lotin are recognised as olScial languages of the State and oil 
correspondence iff sent in the four langungeg* Ukewl^ iii Canada. English 
and French fire recognissd as offldai languages ; while in South Africa, 
Alrikanp Dutch and English are the three langmgcs accepted. 

Placo of English 

A great deal of controversy also cidsts about the place of English 
to the sdaeme of stiidies- As o result or hiaioricol causes^ English has 
come to be the one language that is widely known unions the educated 
classes of the country.. It strets^d by some of our witnesses thal 
much of the natlotml unity in political and other spheres of activity has 
boon brought about through the study of English language and 
literature 4md modem Western thought by ait educated Indians. 
They also stated that the present position of India in the inter¬ 
national sphere b partly due to the ctimmand that educated Indians 
have aotuired over English. Many eminent educationisls and sdentbta 
have^ therefore, e^tpressed the opinicni that under no ckctomtances 
should we samde^- the numy advotitages that we have ^ined by 
the study of English, They hold that hi jaatters pertiaiiling to educa¬ 
tion, sentiment should not be the ruling factor and that what mogt 
urgtntly needed was lhat our youth acquire krtowledge from all sources 
and contribute Iheir Aha re to its erpamion ond development In the 
attfllnnifuit of this objective, study of English was bound to play an im¬ 
portant part On die other hand, mme of our witness have pressed 
the view that it b uitnotural and tneonsistent with the present position 
of the country to prescribe a foreign Imiguage as a compulsory sufajccl 
of study. They have also drawn our attention to the greater unpcitance 
given to English in the past and the consequent neglect of other languages 
and other ^ubjecta of the ctirrituIuiEL Tbey feci that the %vhole position 
of Englbh in the educational syiLcrn needs to be rc-eKomined in the 
new set-up partkruliirly al the Middle and High School levcL They ?re 
dednltely opposed to the rntrodudinn of English at the Basic stage« 
the first 7 or 3 years of a ehiJd'i education. 

Pijire of Clasgicjil Language 

The cTassical languages have slwaya exercised a great attroction 
though for a relatively small proportion of the cdticalcd people of any 
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country. To the buUc of IndiAo^ Sanskrit which is the mother ol moat 
Indian languages has always appealed both from the cultural and rdi- 
eious points of view. In the present state of aOhira and in the light of 
the controversies that liave been raging round the Eunguagea to be studied, 
many have deplored the fact that the dassical language is hfung com¬ 
pletely ignored, The number of persons that take h) classical studies is 
diminishing rapidly and if this continues H is felt that the study of the 
classics which Is of such immense value may eventualiy be oomplcteiy 
neglected. There is a great deal to be mid in favour of the view that 
the study of this language should be promoted and that those who wish 
to take to it sbouM be given every encouragement possible. What has 
been stated about Sanskrit may also be said about the other classical 
languages. Those who have delved deep in the classical languages of 
Arabic and Persian or the few who have taken to Latin or Greek have 
likewise a feeling that these studies niay not find a place in the future 
unless due provision is made for their study at the sthoo) stage. 

Study of the Languages in Foreign Countries 

In the light of all these observations and with the conflicting opinions 
that have been tsptessed on occasions with so much of veheraenca;, our 
task in approaching dispassionately a consideration of the place of lan¬ 
guages in secondary schools has by no means been easy. We have there¬ 
fore sough! light on this subject from other countries; and we give 
below the Infannatton kindly fumistacd by some of the foreign Embassies 
in India on the position of the study of languages at the Secondary School. 

In France, Fagiiiih is taught in all Secondary Schools from the 
bcgintllng, i,c., from the age of 11 (as an average}, but it is not compul¬ 
sory ; a pupil may prefer to take CermatT. Italian, Spanish, or any other 
language taught in that insUtutlon. In fad, English and Gennan ure 
the only two languages which are taught everywhere, the chaiee of the 
student being di^ddod more or less equally. The teaching of a foreigli 
language (or of two. Lf one does aot study Latin) goes on until the aid 
of the school course, which always mdude a test in foreign language. 

In Japan, tfingUsh is taught in the schools. W is compulsory in 
the Secondary School courfie, and optional in High Sehtwls or Oniversitica, 

In the Federal Republic of Germany, the problem of foreign 
languages has a different aspect in Southern and Western Germany to 
that in Northern GermaJ^. The loliowing principles, howevur, seem to 
be prevalent. Where one language is iBUghl besides German, it Is English 
in isncral. In the Basic Schools (Grundasbulen) English is voluntary, 
Berlin and Hamburg make English obtigalory for all pupils from thetc 
tenth year of life, Wurtemberg and Baden have French instead ol 
English. The Middle Schooli, the Lower Secondary Schools Snd the Higher 
Secondary Schools teach several languages. English is always obligatory ; 
9 
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the clfljsica] languages, Latin and Ancient Grtek, are oMigatory in the 
HanumisUst^he G 3 rm£iasiiim+ while French u voluntary. The real Gynma- 
gi iim makes Latin md French obligatory while Greek remains valimtaiy* 
There art divergencies, of Course^ c,p. Euesinn con be learnt in the Berlin 
schools, Spani^ in Hamhurg^ both arc optional. 

In Egt^pt. both Frcneh and English languages are compulsorily 
taught in schools^ French being studied more extensively than English. 
Both languages used to be Ittiroduced after five years of schooling (inclu¬ 
ding Kindergarten) in the third year of Primary schooling, but lately 
it WHS dedded to delay their intToduction until the cornpletian of the 
four years of priniary educ^ilion and to start them in the 1st year of 
secondary education and contiiioed there throui^iout its five years’ course* 

In the JJ.S.S-R,* a fa reign language is compulsory subject in the 
Soviet middle and secondary’ schools. The main foreign hmguagea taught 
in schools are English, German, French, Italian or SpanisS^ olherr languages 
are also introdursd in some schools. Parents have the right to send their 
children to any school they like with any language they chooi^. ft is 
ULstial for Russian children to begin to study foreign languages in Ihe 
third or fifth year of their sludiei. They continue to study it till the end 
of the whole of school course* some schools mtroduce a foreign language 
at the very beginning of school, i.e. in the first grade. 

In Irani EnglUh is taught in the secondai^* schools, and Is optionsL 
It ifl introduced as an optional subject along with Husslsn^ French and 
Arabic after € years of sebooiing- 

In iSuicdeny the first foreign language in the secondary edtool Is 
English, this being taught from the first form fie. the ISth school year, 
age ll years) onwards, German ti taught from the 3fd Form ; French 
b obligataty tn the two upper gradea only fui' tho^ who intend to 
continue their studiei in the Gymnasium. Language studies in Swedish 
secondary schools extend over a long periodp the English course usually 
lasting 8 yeai's, the GertnEin € and the French 5 years. It comtltute^ 
in point of fact, a special educntiDnul problem in this country * All studies, 
at schools of univcnilly standEird are, to a large extent^ based on text¬ 
books in English, German or French^ Consefiuently no aludeut cm 
matriculate without havtng studkd these thnhe languages fpr some itac. 

It will be noted from W'hat has been stated above that one or mote 
foreign languages are induded in the irurriculuni of secondary schoDht in 
mnny counliies. 

Conference of Professors of Hindi 

During the course of the enquiry, we leariu that the Cimtral 
Gcvairuneut had called for a Conference of Frofesaora of Hmdi and % 
Conference of Professors of Englidi at New Pelhi^ and wo have since been 
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favoured with « copy of the proceedings and the tesolationa that wtipo 
passed. At the Conference of Ptofessors of HindU held at New Delhi 
DU the 20th and 21st Jaurmry liSa, wlien representatives from 2^ Vruver- 
islties with Departments of Hindi were present besides the officers of the 
Ministry of Education, the fol lowing resolutions were passed 

*" (a) The Conference was of tise opinion that no boy or girl 
of the fEepuhllc Ehtsuld be deprived of an oppor^ 

tunity to team Hindi, the ofGcml language of the Union, 
as a part of the schooi curriculuEDH The Conference there¬ 
fore resolved Ouit since the objective to be aimed at in 
both Hindi and non-Himh areas Is to intnjduce the study 
of Hindi ED the secondary schools as a compulsory subject 
fi) all msUttUiaos in the country should be required to 
make coropuisory iirovision far instruction m the 
language i 

CiiJ Steps should be taken to make lOndi a compulsory 
subject forthwith in all Hindi areas and such non* 
Hindi areas as are ready to take this step ; and 
(iii) where regionnl public opinion is not yet prepared for 
compuUion^ Hindi should be made an elective subiect, 
in which a pas» will be essential to qiialify for pro- 
mDtion to a higher class. 

The Conference further resolved that the standards of attamment 
in Hmdi in secondary education for the Hindi areas would be progressively 
raised and must in no cose fall below tho standards now ob taLnmg In such 
areas, while ’m the non^Hindi areas the standard would be based mainly 
on the students* capacity to comprehEtid the language and uue it in simple 
everyday situations. 

(b) The Conference was of the opinion that the objective to 
be aimed at in teaching EiniJi in the schools for the train¬ 
ing of Administrators and Diplomiits is to enable them to 
li^ it effectively an official language of the Uniotu as 
the language of inter-Stale intercourse of ah apeielies imd 
instilutions of an All-In die charactcD- and also for diplo- 
nEatlc purposes. The sUndard should, therefore, be at least 
that of the Inlennediate Examination In Hindi as on elect¬ 
ive subject of any Icidiaii Univeisily, Those who were 
already so qualified might be exempted from the exami¬ 
nation. 

{€} The Cofifcrence reoommcrMled that in vocational and toch- 
nfc &l schools and colleges tn tht! Indian Unicuip the objective 
to be aimed ai ia to famltlarLse the trainees with the Hindi 
language lo an extent where they are able to comprehend 
it in simple everyday sltuatiims." 
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QoatiBcatio&s oi Teachers of Hin^ 

Regaitiiiig the qualiJIcalions of teachers ol ilLncij, the CcmtereucG' 
wus pf !he of^lniGn Lhat the IpUawmg minimiifa quitlifioailans and 
esperience should be laid dawn for teAc:h&3 of Hindi ni various stages for 
the uext five yeans :— 

(ay School smge —^HindL ispeaking aresus: 

School: Primary and Junior Se<?iMidiiry stage: —^At least 
Matiaculation with Hindi as one of the subjects. 

Higher Secondary: — A graduate with Hindi as an 
elective subject 

lb} Hon-Hmdi speaking area^ ; 

School: Primary and Junior Secondary ilage:—Mairicula^ 
tion with Hindi as one d the subjcctSi or 
equivalent quaUficatic^n in Hindi. 

Higher Secondary i^BJL with Hindi aa a subject 
or a qualification considered equivalent. 

Coofeti^nce of Professors ol English 

A similar Confereoce of Professors of English o( Indian Univer- 
s^ities W'as convened by the Government in New Helhj on the 23rei and 
24lh Januaryj l&53fc when 20 representatives of Universities were present 
brides represmtatives of the Minisiry of Iklucation and a Member of 
the Union Public Service Commission. 

The Conference recommended :— 

(I) that English should continue to occupy an important place 
in the curriculum of secondary schodU' 

(iJj that the aim ^ouM be ihe attainment by pupils of o good 
working knowledge of English at the end of the secondary 
AUge ; 

(iii) tliat the cour^ to English should consL^ of study 

ct teatts of simple modem English prose written within a 
^nxsibuhLry of about 2,tOD “ eesimUal words, nounjehilled 
attidy of books in prose and ^-erse with a largmr vocabulary 
for "" rapid reading ** and dmple composition \ 

(iy) that, keeping in view the objective laid down in (ii) above 
and Ihc present low standards ol teaching^ Engllab should 
be taught as a cnmpuljjory subject for a period of sek years 
at the secondary stage^ but with improvements in the 
training of teachers of English it should be posiihle to cur¬ 
tail the duration of the courae by one year, provided^ 
however, that English is taught for abe perfods of fifty 
minutcfl each per week ; 
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(v) that pupilff inay, at lhair option, ofTar an additional cdute^ 
iQ Engliah ; and 

{Vi} that facilities sboulii be glveo. for the training of Adnaims- 
tratod^ and Diplomala in the use of English^ both spoken 
and written. 

QuaUdcatJfms of Teachers of Eng [kit 

Hegardlng the qtmlihc^tiQiig of teadiars of English the Conference 
made the folio wing recoifiEnandnUoPs :— 

The minimiun qualidcatlous for the leaching of Englkh in High 
schools shall be Bachelor ot Arts Degree followed by a teachers' 
training Diploma In English For teachers of English in 
UniTeifSjtije:5r the Eninimum quolltlcations shall he the MJL 
Degree in EhglMi, or its equivalent preferably with F^rst or 
Second class. The courses for Ihe training of teachera in 
English at the schoob stage shall include an examinatkin in 
spoken EngUslu An elenuzntnry ^tudy ot Phonetics and English 
and institutions shall thereiore form on uitegral part of 
the curriculum- Full use should be made of audio-vi^tial and 
other modem aids to teaching. Short-term courses in methods 
of teaching should be organised for the benedt of teachers of 
Engliah in the Univerdtie^ 

bleed for qualified teachers and improved methods 

The teaching of a language and the ease with which a pupd can 
learn such language depends to a very large extent on the teacher and 
on the type of literature that is placed at the disposal of the pupil at 
different stages of his ^Udy. We are generally in agreement with the 
recommendations regarding the qualiftcatlans of the teachers made by 
the fvprescntatives at the two Conferences convened by the Government 
of JhdLa on the study of English and HindL There Is a serious dearlh, 
aL pi^esent* of well qualified end experienced tcacberB who can handle 
pinghah classes in schools and colleges. We believe this is one cf the 
mit>ort^t reasntis for deterioration in the standards of English at the 
Ufdvcfsiti* stage* We arc also of opinion that the general tendency in 
educational drcics and among the public to condont jmch deficiency in 
st^iudards u also responsible for the rapid detcrioniUoii in the knowledge 
of English. We are convinced that ii a language is to be loamti it should 
bo studied so as to use it cffec^tivdy and with correctness in wTlttcn or 
spoken lomx 

Likewise we fed that, at present, there U need for welt qualified 
and eqMsrienced teachers, if the cfRcipl language, Hindu is to be properly 
learnt and used. We have noted with regret the tack of properly qualified 
teachers particularly m non-Hindi areas- The anxiety to spread the 
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of Hindi in schools in these areas h&$ l#d to ^ recognition of 
quatiiicatiQns of x^^nm bodi^ by the authorities conceroed, much to the 
detriment of the proper mamtononoe of standards In die langtiage. This 
serious defect is lo be noted al the University level alsn While standards 
expected of students moy v^ury slightly in Hindi-spoaking and nnn^Hiiidi 
speaking areas, for the reason that Hindi is not the mother-inogLie or 
the spoken language of the region, there can be no justification for the 
teaching of the object by peiwtis^ with nreagre knowledge of the language 
and ill-equipped to arouse interest or enthuBiasm in the student 

We recommend that in regard to other languages also, tirhetlier the 
mother-toogue or regional language, there is need for a reorientation of 
the methods adopted in teaching the hinguoge. To tiy to cram into the 
young pupih a number of abstract terms and definitions of grammar and 
s>'ntax, long before the student has leamt to read :fiuently simple pro^. 
is to create in the young mind an aversion tor language dosses, A con¬ 
tributory factor is the dearth of simple and entertaining reading matter 
in the liinguage capable of creating in the pupil a desire and an eagemess 
to peruse sprh books. With the emphaois now placed rightly on the 
mother-tongue or regional language, we hope that {aj teachers of 
languages will be given troiduig in the methods to be adapted in such 
teaming, and (b) that every encouragement will be given to well qualified 
persons to produce books in prose and poetry suited to Ihe different stages 
of education of school children. 

We have referred to the need to encourage the study of the classics 
at the High School stage We believe thol if th& dosslcs are to be studied 
by an Lneroasing numbti of studenis ond if they are to becume popular^ 
there Ls even greater need for a revision of the methods of teaching Lhem- 
In the tnodem set up ol education, there is urgextl need to revise old 
methods and to employ modern techniques in the study of languages, so 
as to interest the student and to create in him a love for ilte study of 
classics. 

We have not referred to the need for the ^tidy of other foreign 
tonguages at thia stage. We believe that the need for such study by a 
few of the sttidents will increase with the role thot India is bomul t<i 
play in international afltiin^ it is to the interest of the country that 
there should be people who are conversant with one or other of the many 
foreign tanguages, Elitropean and Asiatic, because ol their use in trade, 
comxnem, politic? and public affairs. W« realise that in most cases ^he 
study of such languages may be usefulEy token up at higher cducatlonol 
levels^ through the University or other institution* of higher txalnmg. 
We would, however^ reconmiead thot opportuiiitiea should be available 
in a lew of the Higher Setsondary Schoota at least for some pupik to laJcfi 
up one <fr other of Iheoe languagcst should they so desire- 
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Wf may stale that to ttie teurge majority, the sluily o( langtiogw 
would be a rneaua to an end and not aa end in itself; to the few with a 
flair for languages the study of such language will be a lifers mission 
and such scholars should be given every encouragenuait to contribute to 
the wealth ol the language undismayed by utilitarian consideralions. 
Whatever be the objective, the maintenance of proper standards in ihe 
teachers and taught should always receive due consideration. 

C«ncfusiaa 

From what has been stated, it would be apparent that unanimity 
of opmion it hardJy possible in the consideration of such an imporuml 
subject The differences reflected in the opinions expressed by our wit- 
pcASeo have olso been reflected In the ddlberations of the Commission* 
Some felt that English should no longer occupy its present position, that 
ihe scope and methods of leaching English should be changed and that 
during the transitiofial period the study of the subject may be made 
optiacaJ at the I>ower Secondary stage. On this basis they have recom¬ 
mended that Engllah should be an optional subject of study at the Middle 
School stage. Oiher^i, however, feci that under present conditions and 
taking due note of the develapmeTit of the regional languages and the 
official language of the Cevtre, it is necessary that a wund tnowTedgo of 
English should be considered a pre-requisite to studies at the higher levels 
of learning whether in the University or in other institutiomj. For this 
reason, it is slated that English should be a compulsory subjea of study 
in the Secondary School beginning from the Middle School stage. 

The question has been raised whether in view of the possibility of 
a large number net pursuing higher courses of study, a foreign language 
should be made compulsory for such persons* It Is difficult at any stage 
to determine with any degree Of certainty those who can proceed to 
higher education and those who connoL N'or can It be suggested that a 
particular group will not be in a position to take to higher education at 
a particular stage of study. In view of these difficulties it is suggested 
that no Btudmit should be handicapped by ignorance of a language which 
will ultimately determine the career that he should choose. It should 
also be recognised that even in regard to many of the diversifled coursci 
of ijjstmcticin as matters stand at present, a knowledge of Englfah will 
be estremely useful for understanding the subject better and for further 
study of the same subject. Ail these eensiderations lead to the conclusion 
^ 1, ^1 a study of English should be given due position in secondan'' schools 
and facilitiM should be made oveilable at the Middle School stage for im 
study on ui optional basis- 

In the case of those atudenti passing out of the Senior Basic Scfaoolf 
or from Middle Schools who have not taken EngUih « a subject of study, 
pro vision has been made m the curriculum for an elementary course in 
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EnglUU. Iia the of lhos« who wi&h to go to higher oducatidD^ $pccml 
amiTigeTncnts should be made in the Se<?ondiny Sdiools to onablo them to 
take the Advanced Course in EngliEh 

As regards the study of Brndh tt is fell that In view of its bMomitig 
the official language of tlie Centre and of some States, every pupil at the 
secondary stage ^ouM be given m opfitejrtMnity of acc^uLnng a basic 
knowledge of the language and it be left to him to develop It ai^ordlng 
to bis needs. From this point of view it Is stressed that Hindi should be 
taught during the middle school or the senior basic stoge. 

We have already referred to the fact that In regard to the positioii 
of Hindi as a spokjm language, the country may be divided Into three 
regional groupe. Consequently the standard of nchievement ill these 
three ercas mey he different: in this cotmeciien we endorw the recom- 
mendatiotis made by the Conference of Profeaairs of Hindis that the stand¬ 
ard in Hindi areas should be progressively raised^ w'bile in the tton-Hmdi 
areas the standard should be based mainly on the studont^s capacity to 
Comprehend tite [aogunge and use it in everyday situations. 

As regards the classical language^ it is felt that provision should be 
made for students dasMog to take to these studio to have the necessary 
opportunity to do so elUier al the High School or Higher Secondary Si:hoo! 
Ftage. 

It WK fell by scime that In view^ of the dlMcultius already pohitod 
out in the regions, it should be left to the regions themselves to plan out 
how best these languiiges could be stutdied at the difTerent stages of the 
secondary school. We, however, feel that under present drcuinalances it 
should 1 m! possible for a child to loam Usree languages. It is no dmiht true 
ttie scripts being didercut the ^truin. W'ill be a litUe heavy, but we believe 
that It is eaiaicr far the child lo learn these languages at an early stage 
than at e later stage. At the Senior Basic or the Middle School slage^ 
therEfore, when the child has already leamt the mother-tongue aiut It will 
continue to pursue its study» Hindi and Hnglu^ may be introduced. A 
prindple^ which we feet, \& necessary to observe is that two difEenmt 
languages should not be Intj^uced at the same Limo and therefore one 
of them should be intooduced at the Initial stage and. the other n year 
btor* 

At the end of the Lower Secondary or Senior Basic stage, It should 
be lef( to the pupil concerned to continue the study of one or the other 
of two languages, vlr., Hindi and Engtish and to take to o classical language 
at the High ScJiool or Higher Secondary School stage should he so desire. 
The selection of LanguAge can ihemtore be left to the pupil at the High 
School Off Higher Secondary stage depending tm thci nature of the course 
he profwtf^s to puwue- 
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fn I'csafil to Mmo od tbo voCAticoal courses fAfecn in the divorsMed 
of studies at the High School or Sigher Socondary stage, it may 
he necessary that English should be continued. The quesliDO whether 
English should ccJitlDue to be used for ceriaiii lechniaii or lechnologiatl 
subjecU at the Higher Secondary' stage and at the Univcraily has been 
widely canvassed- It has been reprcsenled that at present neither the 
regional language nor the federal language can step into Ihe breach and 
supply the necessary Literature in the particular subject of study for the 
higher stages of Icsmiing, Among the reasons stated who t the great 
paucity of standard books in the languages concerned; at present several 
of the languages are still in the process of developing a literature suited 
to the expasition of modem scientific thought. It is important to realise 
that if books are to be produced, they must be produced not as transla- 
tions but as orlgtnal works by authors competent to write such books and 
in the languoge concerned. The paucity of authors who have cantribulad 
to the lilersture in scientific and technical subjects In India ts weU-known. 
The necessity, therefore, of reading in English or in some foreign language 
many of the books now produced in higher ranges of teaming cannot be 
disputed; moreover English is at present the medium of Instructloii 
in many Hnivaraities and will be the language used by the Centre and 
certain States for some years to come. Tt Is felt that until books wrlttoa 
in the regional languages replace books now available in a foreign 
language. It is inevitable that students will need to have a good knowledge 
of English to study the subjects in the books available in that languoge. 


SUMIVIARY OF KECOMhtENDATlOKS 

1. The mother*tongue or the legioniil language should generally 
be the medium of instruction throughout the secondary school stage, subject 
to the provision that for linguistic minorities special facilities should be 
made available on the lines suggested by the Central Advisory Board of 
Education. 

2. During the Middle School stage, every child should be taught 
at least two languages. English and Hindi should be introduced at the 
end of the Junior Basic stage, subject to the principle that no two languages 
should be introduced in the same year. 

3. At the High and Higher Secondary stage, at least two 
languages should be studied, one of which being the mother-tongue or 
the regional language. 


10 
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CURRICULUM IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

1 

For man]r decades tbene ha» been a stronfi btmI persistent crilidmi 
of the eKkting teooiuUrv school curriimliim. During tiie course of our 
mvestigatioiM we heard these crftkienii repeated owsr itnd ever again. 

The main pointr of these crittciams are that 

(t) the present curriculuin ii narrowly cotieeived. 

(ii) It is faoohieh and tfaeeccrtical, 

Ciii) it is over-crowded, without providing rich and significant 
contents, 

(In) it maltes inadequate provision for practical and oiher 

nf activities which ahould rcasonahl}' fimt room in it, if 
it is to educate the whole of the petKmality, 

(o) tt does not cater to the vaiions needs and capadties of the 
adblesceats, 

(wi) it is dominated too much, by examlnatians, and 

(pti) it diKs not include technical and vocational suhjGcts which 
are so necessary for training the students to take part 
in the industrial and economic development of the 
country, 

A Namm Conception of the CoTrlcaltim 

In cruT opinion, there is mem for some of these criticisms. It would 
nol be oorrect to state, as some maintain, that the present eurrkulum has 
no goal in view. Whet is true, however, is that it is narrowly conceived, 
mainly tn terms of the admission tequimnents of the tvitTi» gM 
etmtinues to be the case even today in spite of the muny attempts made 
from time to lime to remedy the defect. At one time, the examination 
at the end of the High School was known as the " Eniranoe Hxaminaiian,” 
thereby clearly indicating lU scope and purpose At a later stage, il 
came to be known as the Matriculation Examination denoting very much 
the same thing though in a different manner. The word * matriculation' 
implied that iu purpose was the registration of students for entrance to 
the University. The present p ract ioa is to caU it the School Leaving 
Certificate or Secondary School Examination implying thereby a certain 
shift of emphasis in the purpose of the exomination. But, unfortunately, 
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thii Ib auTC Bominal th^ rtal Even aoi*i? most af Ui* pupili who sit 
tmr this maa^tidn to join college. If titoy do not, or cnnnat do 
it gienenailj due to flORtifldi reasons. The d^zmds of coltegisiti! 
education still hold sw^iy over tht ^Ur^r field of school eduo^csjs lo India. 
We w'erc informed that dortakt high sdioot eoui^cs are tmpopular because 
Ibere is no provision for pursuing them et college. This hsts fended to 
bring the high school courses into clo^ ooniorBiii^ vrith the pattern of 
UhiversltF courses Another fhctor which hus had the same c^ecf is the 
close dopendence of public servi<^s on University decrees. Most of fho 
higher posta ht the public services ore not open, to siry one wbo has not 
pased a UmvcrHity examinatiem. El^ewhere in this report we have 
discussed at some length Ihj^ advert effects of thd present method of 
rocniitmcnt to the public services on secondary educatkm and have 
su^ested cert3^ meesures for improving the position. 

£siiph4isb on Boskiali Knowledg# 

Owing the great influence that the college currlculttm 
over the Eecocndury school currlculuin the latter has become unduTy bookiah 
and theoretical. University courses are, by iheir natxire, academic and 
theoretical and deal largely with abstractions and ge^ieralisations. It m 
only in the last fifty years that practical and applied a^pcets of ditferent 
branches of Imowledge, chiefly the sciences, have found a place in the 
ITnivmidty eoorsea but even now the emphads is more on the academic 
rfiBti ent the practiotl aspect. At the high school stage we definil^y 
need a dllfercmt approach- The High School pupils da not yet possess 
flte hdcUecttcal maturity to deal competently with abstract thccrrles and 
gcfimliKatiofi^- Moreover, these schools have fa cater for pupils mimy 
of whom anf not academically mi tided and all of whom wLD 
certainly not go to the tTnlversity. In fact, untfer normal circum¬ 
stances, the niBiority ol the high school leavers <fo, and aliould enter 
into practical life. For such studeirtfl a narrowly ctmcelved bookLsh cur- 
riculum does not obviousty provide the right kind of prvparatim They 
need to participate In various kinds of intt^Uectxjol and physicil activities;, 
practical occupallcms and soda! experiences which is not possible 
through the mere 5tudy of books- In the course of !he lait half idmiixry^ 
a realisation of this fad has brought about 4i:hnoit a revolution m the 
conception of the high ichool curriculum. In many educationally pro- 
gress^Lve cmmtrle^, Its scope has^ be^ very much widened and tls purpose 
Is to cater for the entire range of the pEjpirs interests sod cupadties— 
intellectual, physical, emotional, sesihetlc and social For hi^ all-round 
development, we must prcfvtde a widtf and varied nmge of occupotinns, 
activities and- experiences We must give him pradlral Uulning In the 
art' of living and show him Ifhnough actual esrperience how comimmlty 
life- is organiied and sustained. We have !b do aU thlt, nol because we 
necessarily want our pupilto start earning chclr living immediately, but 
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becsuse sucli knowledge and cirperience contribute to Ibe all-round growth, 
of Ihfiir personality- This advocacy of a broad-based curriculum catering 
for an JiU-round developmeiil of Uie pupil should not, however, be con¬ 
fused wiib another iatue which many of the witnesses raised regarding 
the of the various subjects of the curriculum. They mnplaincd 

of the over-crowding of the present ^yllahus, of the multiplicity of subjects 
and the heavy content-load in the different subjects- There is a great deal 
of justiScaticn for this criticiaoL It is desirable, in the Srst instance, to 
reduce the multiplicity of subjecU as much as possible- It ii not often 
realised that the complaint of over-crowding Is largely due to the multi¬ 
plicity of subjects, presented as separate entities, wtUmut bringing out 
their organic inter-relationship. So, in fr am i n g the curriculum an attempt 
should be made to see whether certain subjects can be grouped in large, 
organically related units dealing with certain broad areas of human 
knowledge and inlei-est. Thus it Is psychologically preferable to present 
subjects centering round the study of the social environment and human 
reialious i;rnif>r the comprehenEive heading of *' Soda! Studies" than to 
teach a number of separate subjects like History, Geegtaphy, Civics and 
Economics in water-tight compartments- Sinulariy, the study of the 
physical cnvironiDent and tnan*s relation to Nature can be presented 
fruitfully through a coherent and organically related syllabus in *' General 
Science Teaching of separate subjects like Physics, Chemistry, Botai^, 
Zoology, Hygiene, etc., may have certain advanUigeti from a narrow 
instrucUonal point of view but, apart from the fact that this involves 
over-erowdinB Of the syllabus, that approach does not give the students 
a realistic and organic understanding of the world in which they are living, 
particular subject becomes a group of facts, principles and formulm 
lo be learnt rather titan a window opening out on a certain, signiheont 
aspect of lift A clear rcnlixaLjon of the difference between these two 
approoches will provide a valuable principte of guidance both in the 
organisation of the eurricuiuni and the choice of right methods. More¬ 
over, if are given an opportunity to cany on practical activities 

in with tbo varlous subjecte that they are kanung^for 

instance, laboratety work in the teaching of science—it lends to reduce 
the feeling of boredom. 

There is also an undoubted tendency to crowd the sytlahua of each 
subject w'ith too many facts and details, often of little dgnidcance and 
on unwelcome burden on the memory. Our curriculum makers 
have usually suffered from Uie besetting sin of the " spcdalist" who tr^es 
to put as much of bis favourite subject mailer as possible Into Urn curri¬ 
culum and the text-books and ia mckre concerned with the logical and 
scientific demands of the subject than the needs, (he psychology and the 
interests of the learners, Often Conmitte^ of Coui'ses which meet for 
the rtorgnnisatiOG of the syllabus end up introducing additional subject 
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matter, unrelated to the fludeita’ life and mtereats, instead of earefidJj 
sUUng' the oontenls from the point of view of their sJontyicancc and 
rclecttnce. The Qrliahua of Hiilorr is a good instance of this londeney 
where^ even at the tipper primary or lower secondary or senior Basic stage, 
long'forgottcn incidents and parsons of ancient history have been resus¬ 
citated under the fond delusion that learning certain dull facts about them 
will enrich the students' mind and deepen their appreciotion of national 
culture. This wrong approach is due to the Jhiliire to realise the diSerence 
between rich subject-maiter and a large heap of mlsoellBneous items of 
information. Only that curriculum content Is jusUeahle in schools which 
to the understanding or tlie appreciation or the cfRciency of students 
and con be grasped by them intelligently, pleasantly, and with a ckm 
realization that, in some way, it is centributing to the enrichment of their 
life and activities. We have stressed this fact at some length because 
we are cejnvinced that unless the syllataua of every school subject is, cm 
ttie one hand, lipfittaicd by dropping overboard the cargo of inert, unmte- 
xesting and useless subject-matter and, on the other hand, enriched by 
the inclusion of interesting and significant material that will give joy 
and insight to atudenH. It cannot become a truly educative medium. And 
the criterion for deciding what is interesting or uninteresting, significont 
or Oiiiarwise, must noi be the reconunenclaUon of the scientist or the 
historian or the geographer or the literateur but the attitude of the students 
and i^teU^s®h^ understand ing teachers. In view of the imf^ance 
of this matter we would recommend, os a proposal of high priority, ihe 
establishment in each State and at the Centre—preferably in association 
with Teachers’ Training Institutions—^Jf Bureaus or Boards chEirged with 
tlie duty of curricular research on lines which have been successfully trusd 
in some Western cuuntrres, notably the Uiuted Stales. It should be the 
function of such Boards constantly to evaluate and sift the eadsting 
curricula in the light of the students' psychological interests os weU as the 
changing and developing sociological needs. The details of the cumcuhi 
in each subject should be settled on the basis of this continuous research. 

In this connection it ia important to boar in mind that it is neither 
possible nor desirable to teach cbildnai all the facts, even the most 
important of them, thot they are likely to need in later life. It is oltm 
this ill-conceived desire that is responsible for the present over-crowded 
and unsuitable syllabuses ; If it is resisted, they could be considerably 
lightened. It ia more imporiant to awaken intereat and curiosity in the 
child's mind and to teach him the metiiods and techniaue of aetmiimg 
knowledge than to bm^en bis memory with misrelUneoui information 
■‘againEt Ihe rainy day." If ho has actiuLred this mastery over the tools 
of learning, he wiU be able to add to hia knowledge under Urn spur of 
fell need. Our leadiem should remember that completion of the sehool 
course or of the college cmitre is not the end of educaUon which is ih 
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a. ^tinumi^ process. Eves a Dttle knowli!dge, acqiiired 

t:Ie!isantly md thcirotiEJiIy and with Ihe that It has real ?tguific^ce 

for is better than a great deal of miscdlimeous. Ql-4leested knowledge 
unrelated to life, tlie former wiO quidccn interest and open the gnLeway 

10 eontinujouji learning; the latter nrny ktU onrioiity and create distaste 
lor hiither leaming^ In otgamdng onr cttrricula and selectlnf methods 
of teaching, we emm not lose sight of this cmdal prindplfr. 

Lack gf Adaptaiioii lo tadlvidutLl OiJXare]i£e» 

During the perii:id ol adolescence^ popils develop mdividual taste?,, 
interests and special aptitudes^ but the presiint cuniculirm hardly takes 
note of these indivldua! differences. At one ttme it was generally held 
Uiat these durerences beght to manifest themselves ni about the age of 

11 and iMs provided the basis for a break at ihat age in the educationa] 
pattern. But totcr researches tend to the conclusion I hat this develop - 
raent takes place nearer Whatever be the prci^sc age when these 
diffcrexLces appear, llu^ have an inapoitnnt educatlGnat signlBcsnce with 
which educoiioniit^ must reckon. There have been many att™pts to 
clatsLfy these varied abilities under certain broad categories for putp^iies 
of oducalioti and educational organisatJon. In England^ three brciadt cate- 
gode^s arc recognised—academic, technical and pracitcal—correspendiag 
to which there are three different typ^ of secondary achnols—Gramniar, 
Technical emd ModertL In India also, a few States have made an 
attempt to kitrodu[:?i different types of secondary courses for pupiils 
of different abilities. But, on the whole^ the present eurriculiim 
docs not make adeq-uate provision for this diversity of pistes and taknU. 
High School courses do provide for ceriain 'options^: but very often 
the scope and range of audi options is narrow md limited. What 
w needed h a broadly conceived crurriculum wtiich will give free room 
lor the devefopment of different types of abilities through studies and 
activities, congenial to such development 

Domination by Examlnatboji 

There can be lit Lie doub t that the pre^nt secondary eurriculum 
Ij dominated by exammatiom. It is a matter ot every day experience 
to vdiich teachers, pormif and chddiieii can aH bear testimony because 
aH suffer under it4 idraln. We have dl^usscd the iaOucnce of tixaniino- 
lions im eduegtinn In 'a sepamta chapter and ii m not, therefore, necessary 
10 dilate on tbU problem hnre. 

Lack of Prevision for Technical and Vocational Studies 

There lx a long standinp cmnplniit ^ai imndary schoed^ hove made 
no prcfvtimn for technical and voentionfll sufajecis To maot this cridd^Lm, 
attempts Itave bent nrodr trrrm time to tijJUH—for eirample, tn XtBJ by the 
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Indifin Educaiioti CcmmisFi^ which. fecanuneaKicd the intx^oducUoa of 
practical and pre-technittJ and pre-vocatlonfll stibjjcct?^—to Eet tight this 
defidcncT- These and more recent alteinpts made hy 'Utiiveislties and 
other bodjefi which control secondaiy education, have not proved very suc- 
fywif ni One main reason for (his f&ilure Js that provisiiKi for technical 
education must fo along with the dcvelopincnt of industries; it cannot 
precede, or bring about, such progress. Lack of industrial and commerdal 
development in the country was responsible for the unpopuladtjr of such 
courses wherever they were introduced. Absence of well-trained teachers 
and proper material facilities was another contributory factor. Moreover, 
the prestige of the Universities and the lure of their " academic '* 

courses stood in the way o£ those new cjoutsc* meeting with proper 

response. The situation has, however, radically changed now. Our indus- 
tnal revolution has started and, under its impact, the character of Indian 
t, <.4>nnTny has bc^un to chongB ilowly but inevitably. The second world war 
has greatly hastentd the process and accelerated the pace of induatrialiia- 
♦Utn With the attainment of political freedom recently, the expansicn oI 
iadustries has become an integral part of notional policy. The Planning 
Commisalan has dravm up an elohorate plan for the rapid mdustriaSzatioii 
of the country and the first Five Year Plan has been launched already. 
AH this underlines the haportance of technical education and holds out 
the hopes that new avenues of employment will open out for pciaaas 
possessing technical training and ccnnpetence. in the field of secondary 
education this cftits for the introduction of diversified types of courae* 
to meet the need* of sn expanding industrial economy. If sefsoadaiy 
educotion remains eacluaively academic and does not develop practical 
skills ond aptitudes, suitable candidates will not be forthconiine for 
edmission to Technical Jnstitutioas Which will not, therefore, be al^ to 
pull their full weight in our national life. On the oiher hand, a suitable 
reorientation of secondary education will help to produce skilled workers 
and icchnicians who wfll provide efficient personnel for industry and 
fn jfyt. our various national projects successful In fact it is the opedfll 
function of secondary education to provide the cmintry with the second 
line of its lendCTs in all walks of national life—art, science, industry and 
cummerM. The present unilateral system is not plwmed to provide sucii 
leadership which is yet another argumcni ftff its divmsiflcatiniL 

We might perhaps som up all these critJdsiiifi by saying that, like 
MCondao' education, the secondary curticulmn is out of tune with life 
and fails to prepare students for life. It does not give them a real 
understanding ot or insight into, the world outside the school. Into which 
they will have to enter presently. The starting point for eurcculor 
reconstruction niurt, thwefbre, be the desire to bridge the gulf between 
the echool subjects and the rich and varied activities that mate up the 

wBtp and wooi fif 
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Tbt Bailc Prinrlplei «f Cttirkolcm CaastiurtioD 

"Wc ar6 aow in s position to enuincrBte briody tho ptuicipics 
on which the curriculum should be based. These have been brouitht out 
by impUeatian okeady in the preceding discussion hut it will be helpful 
(0 restate them clearly and coherently. In the firet place, it must tie 
clearly xmderstood tliat> according to the best modem educatlontil thought, 
curriculum in this context does not mean only the academic suhjcwls 
traditionally taught in the school but it indtides the totality of experiences 
that a pupil receives through the manifold activities that go on in the 
school, in the class-room, library, laboratory, worhEhop. play^ounds 
and in the numerous informal contacts between teachers and pupils. In 
this sense, the whole Me of the school becomes the curriculum which can 
touch the life of the rtudenU at all points and help in the evolution of a 
balanced personaUty^ 

Secondly, there should be enough variety and elasticity in the 
curriculum to allow for individual diSerences and adaptatitm to 
individiuit needs and interests. Any attempt to force uncongenial sub¬ 
jects and studies on children, unfit to take them up, is bound to lead lo 
a sense of frustration and to hinder their normal developmmL There 
are, of course, certain broad areas of knowledge, skill and appreciation 
with which all children must come into contact and these must find a 
place in the curriculum. We shall discuss presently what these subject- 
areas are, but it is necessary that they should be kepi to the minimum 
and should not be beyond the stadente' powers and capacities. In other 
n'ords, the <gi*Tnp ataiidard of achievement should not be expected of alL 

ThUdJy. the curriculum must be vitally and organically related 
to community life, inteipreUng for the child its salient and significant 
features and aUowing him to come into contact with some of its important 
activities. Obviously, this would imply giving an important place to 
productive work which Is the backbone of organired human life. It would 
also post ul ^ to that a general curriculuin, which msy be preacrihed by 
the Educstion Department for a whole school syslem, must be capable of 
adaptation to local needs and situatinns. The teacher should fauiid up 
to the minds of the students a lively sense of being an integral part of 
the local community and the local community should be enabled to realize 
that the school is a vital and invaluable part of its life. 

Fourthly, the curriculum should be derigned to train the students 
not only for work but also for leisure. We bavs already argued the case for 
the totroductlon of a variety of actlvities^dal, aesthetic, sport, etc.-^ui 
the school. This is reTOmmeoded not only to make a schtal life pleasant and 
meaningful for the student here and now but also because the ciiltivalim 
of varied interests and diflerent hobbies provide excellent training far 
leisure wbirii, after all, forms an important and, quantitatively quite large, 
area of every mdtvidual'a life. 
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rifLMy, It should not stultiij’ ite ifducatitinal Talue bp being split 
up <11 tn a number of isolated, uncoordioalod ^ater-tight subjects. Sub¬ 
jects be totcr-related and, within each subject, the coutenls should 

possible be envisaged as ** brood—fields units which con be 

correlated better with life rather than narrow llents of infomnitJon. 

Tlie Cttrrlculuni at the Middle School Stage 

We &te now in a position to indioite in broad outline the curri- 
culum lor our future secondary schools- These schools fall into two main 
categories. The first category indudes Middle schools and senior Basic 
schools, schools which cater generally for die pupils of the age-group tl 
lo 13. The second cutegoiy includes high schools and higher secondary 
schools, the high schools providing a Uiroe-year course and the higher 
secondary a four-year course. The age-range of pupils in high schocb 
will approximately be N to 16 and in higher secondary schools 14 to 17. 
The necesEily for maintaining, for the present, two different types of 
secondary schools, high schools ond hlglier secondary schools,—has already 
been explained in Chapter IV of our report. 

The middle or senior basic stage Is a contiruallon of (he primary 
[Junior basic) stage. As long therefore ar middle schools exist, their 
course must not differ materiaJly from the senior basic course. Eventually 
those can easily bo Iranaionned imo senior basic schools. It is not 

really desirable to have the distinct and separate types of courses at this 
stage, as the existence of basic and non-bssjc schools side by side tends 
to create a kind of unhealthy caste dUttinclion in education. The mam 
difference between the middle school and senior basic school courses will 
be in the method of approach and of teaching; but the Bducaticmal pro¬ 
gramme, Lc, the aubjepta and coutsk lo be covered and the aclisitiea 
undertaken, will ns far as posable be rimilnr. 

Again, aa the Middle or senior Basic stage Is a oontinunUon of the 
primary sia^, it ts necessary to observe in framing the curriculum and 
the work for it that there is not a violent departure from the pre* 
vioufi stage either in the ctmteuts of the curriculum or of the methods. Wo 
have kept *i^i^ principle in view in reconuuandlng the cumculum for the 
middle stage. Regarding methods, ft is now on accepted pFrindple that 
the primary curriculum, whether basic or son-baslc. should be based on 
activities. Therefore, In the middle school curriculum, the emphMis 
should be on acUvities so that there may no departure from the prin¬ 
ciples underlying the pupils! education at the primary stage. 

The speclat function o-f the curriculum at the middle stage is to 
introduce the pupil in a ^nerhl way (o the signitlcant departments of 
knowledge and activity. These wiff naiamHy and obviously 
include tengn^ e** liicrature, social studies, natucol sdencre, and 

which have always formed part of every sccnndaiy school 

H 
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ctu-dculiim. But there are & few oUi^r subjects whose rlatfTi^ are not so 
freely admitted^ or admitted in a grudging siarmer so that Ihelr portion in 
the curricuhim is regarded as ornamental or at best secondary. In tMi group 
we inctude art, musie and craft These subjei:is dejinmd eKpiesaion and 
^chL^voment, with aa mtich Lniportancc in their own way as the purely 
inieUfictual subjects ; and they cau be used for the education of the human 
mind as easily and e^ectivcly as the so-called inicllfictual subjeds, Hla- 
torkahy speaking, these came much earlier in the field of human activity 
long beforo subjects Uke mathematics^ sdcnco and olhera came tn be 
formalised $m] regarded as worthy of hunmn ptinEuil. As valuable media 
for the development of the emotioni:il side of the mind their place is 
certainly higher tbut of Ihe ordinary subjects. Their mclusion in 
the scliool curriculum h valuable for the proper development of the 
emotions and helpful to the growth of other ^pects of the personality, 
mteiJectualt msthetic and splHtusL Who could deny tlie intellectual and 
aesthetlca] value to a siudeni m the creation, uzidertoking ^nd campleiing 
of a piece of art or music or handwork? No apology is needed today 
for Including art,, music and craft as essential elements in the sdiocl 
cuniculunL 

It will be noticed that we haw not Included physical edacatton In 
tlic above list of subjects. This is not due to Einy lock of appreeintitEn of 
its place and importance in Lhe educfitional programme. We consider It 
much more than a 'subject" in a cumcuTum. One of the main aims of 
education Js the proper physical development of every pupils so essential 
fqr building Up heathy and balanced per^nnlity. mteliectual deve¬ 
lopment comes thrmigh the study of vnriaus subjects* so physical dex'elop- 
ment comes through various! forms of activities- It is much wider fhan 
whet Is usually dmoted brSefly by the term " FhT. So physical education 
as series of activities will form a port of the curriculum but the apprnedi 
to it win be eomewhnt different from the approach to other subjects. 

We have staled that the function of the mkliiie echool curriCLiluin 
Is to Introduce the pupil In a general way to certain brood fields ot human 
kjtowledge and inieneflt. We would like to tmdertine the phrase 'in a 
pencml troyThe middle school U not the plnce for spcctalirotion, but 
the stage when a general introduetJon to idl the broad and slgnificsmt 
fields of knowledge can end should be given. The phroge ' in u gencrol 
teay" indicatea the scope of the eoiirsc : it is not the depth of knowfedgie 
in any particular IMd but famiUartty with the different IniportiinC fields 
in which human mind haa been active throughout lhe ages and out of 
which the patlEni of humim culture hai been evolved. The purpose 
therefore ii two-fold ; the child as thn inheritor of the treasures of human 
dvilisBtlon has the right fimtlji to know whal its main componenU are, 
imd secondiy* as a result id ac^iuiriug that knowledge to choo^ at a later 
stage, the partioitiir field m which he can in his own way contribute hij 
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share to this fund of human culture. Therefore, atrlctlp speaking, nothing 
which has abl^g and significant value Ear humanitv can be omitted firom 
the Child's curricuium. Great diGcriminathm wiil be required in selects 
ing fr om thift vast tresswe such elemonts as the child can underBtand and 
appreciate at this eisge. Again, It is in this nuddle stage that the spcciiil 
nhUlties and intoxsts of the individual child texid to crystallise and take 
shape. In view of this, the middle school curricuiutn has to be of an 
exploratory charaelcr. By providing a bro 4 id*basKl and general curri¬ 
culum and on appropriate enviromntsnt in the school, we can help the 
child to discover his own tastes and talents. 

It may be argued that such an approach is Likely to make the 
ciuTiculum heavy. It oeed not bo so, since what we are utnung at this 
stage is not depth of knowledge in any particular field but a general 
understanduig and opprocialion of the significant elcmiaits of human 
culture. The currictilum must not be overloaded with too many facts 
and items of informatlnn with what Whitehead has called 'Mead bits of 
knowledge.’' The aim should be to give the child an appieciation of 
human achievement in diBerent fields;, to widen his outlook and broaden 
his sympathies. 

Keeping In view the above considerations we suggest the fbU owing 
brood outline of the middle school cuixiculum > 

1. Languages, 

3. Social Studies, 

3. General Science, 

4. Mathematics, • 

0 . Art and Music. 

6l Craft and 
1. Physical EduralioiL 

Under longuoges, will come the mother-tongue, the natural medium 
of sclf-exprefiaion or the regional Language. Next would come tlio ofilcial 
language of the Republic, i.b. Hindi a knowledge of which is necessary 
in the wider Interests of national life and naticnmi unity. Where Hindi 
is the mothor-tongue, the pupD may study another language. 

The place of the different languages in our educational prograuiauj 
at different stages has been fully discussed in the earlier chapter. In 
view of the argument* stated there, it is necessary lor the present to 
find a place for English in the middle school cuiTiailum. Evety fichool 
ebould make provision for the tmtcbing of the offioa! language, Hindi 
end the Intemaiioniil language. Engfisli, It may, however, be provided 
that Xkiglish is not to be treated as a cwnpulaory subject of study If 
the pupil or guardian doe* not wish it to be studied. In the case of thow 
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pvpUs who do not toke to aludy Eii^h, an alienmtive arrangemmi 
ahould be made lar the jiudy of ainjiher In schools ivhich 

providt Cor the study of En^iiah on on opttimiLl basil there ahouhi alio 
be ahernath^e amingeimiots tor m advaiieed course In ihe mother*^!onsue 
for these who do not take the optional courspp in EoglMt. 

Wilh two othtfT langungcd besides the tuoihtxr-tooguep the couri^ in 
languages wUi be rattuer heavy- It is unavoidable in a country Mice 
purs which hm a multiplicity of latiguage:^ and we sliould be prepared 
to p&y Ihifi price for Uie wealth of oui^ linguistic Ireritage One mitlgathig 
Cact^ howeveTf is that thcae languages will he Introduced when the child 
wJU have ocqulred certaht amounl of nmstery over bd^ motlier-tongui!^ 
Abo in order iq Ic^en the burden we have already suggested that CEcdy 
one new language should be begun m any one year. Moreover with 
regard to Die second and third languages the ampliasis will be on Lhe lan-^ 
guag^j aspect only. The aim will be to inUoduce the child to the pmctical 
U 3 e of Lhe two languages while Lhe literary aspect w^ll be kept deHnit^ily 
in the hach^tnund 

Wc have already ^Yplained at sfjne length why it is important tu 
incitido orh mmic ^nd miit in the middle school f^rurnliim. Wiih regard 
to ail and music^ a certain amount of natural ability h needed for effi- 
ctmicy and every child wdl not be able to a Liam the same standard; but 
there is no reason w'hy every child shoutd not be given a chance to benefit 
by the etdtured values implicit in the ^udy of art and music. 

With regard lo crolLs we would like to emphasise the importance 
of the local crafis and lhe use of local materials. Tliey have a tradition 
behind theni which wtb be familiar to every dmUd ip the loc&Utyp They 
uLio possess 3 cerinin irniount ot emotive significance which h3$ cntisider- 
obk edutatlanal value- 

The Curriculum at the High and Jtlgher Secondary School Stage 

By the end of the middle iicimal the special abilities and Interests 
of the pupils would generally be taking definite fonn«at leosii it wiS be ao 
with most of the pupils^ So the cumculum at tho hlgb icboot ^age 
(bolh tor high schools and higher sccondury schools) should bo, as fur as 
possibly framed on lhe boiis of these abiEtles and interests. We have no 
ocienllflc data avaSlabla to help us In arrange in catogofies^—If that were 
poiHiblc^^theae special abilities and interesU in terms of weH^eSned 
imd compact educatjotuil progismm^ But If a number of well thought 
out prpp'amme^ are ofiered the young iieoplif wUl be in a position to 
choose from among them In nccordance with their own abliitia afu) 
indinatlotET^. So we have to provido vnHfid coums In high schools smd 
higher isoconiiajy schools with a fairly wide latitude for choice. This^ 
however, is not lo be treated oa spccfartsatian in lhe narmw Sense of 
the word. Its primiuy ob}ect Ls to provide suitable scape for tbc 
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developHieiil: of thtt a>pcd^ mteresti of inipilf. Spedalisation, cm Uie other 
hand, implies earelusiveness of interest which is lighUy condemned at too 
early an age, A reference to the curriculuiB sHggEstad by us would indi¬ 
cate bow we have tried to avoid that.kind of narrow specialisation. 

lo tlie high jichool stage there is yet another criterion which vUl 
help us in deciding wh&t would be the appropriate curriculum for any 
particular pupiL For the larfie majority of these adolescents Ibis will be 
all the education that they v.*ill receive. In a normally functioning 
educational system, not more Ihan twenty-five to thirty per cent of the 
pupils in high schools are likely to go lo the Universities and other insti¬ 
tutions of higher learning such as technological and similar inslitutioua- 
So moot of them have lo think of earning a living and the educational 
programme should give them some training In this direction—hot, so 
much In terms of specific vocations as in Ijraining their practtcal aptitudes 
in preparation for definite vocational wnric later. The EdurelioniiJ pro¬ 
gramme will not be narrowly vocatumal, but will hove a definite vocational 
Kttt* For example, a young student who shows signs of mechanical 
aptitude and is interested in thin s * mcchanicai may take a course with 
a technical bhis—not to become an engineer but to get a general intro¬ 
duction to that field of engineering which he may iike to choose, as hia 
vocation after fui'lher training. Besides, giving him some ttaining 
of a kind, the course should also give bun a reasonable 

amount of general education so that he may bo fit to discharge his 
duties as a human-bemg and a dUiten trained in the greatest of all 
Bits —the art of living. Similarly, another student may take a course 
in agriculture not noccsaarily to become a fannar, but hecaioia ha is 
Interested in agriculture as a most valuable human occapation and an 
essential pari of human ecenmmy. His understanding of the various 
aspects of agriculture would certainly make him a better member of 
society, even ihough he may not actually become a fanner. A good 
teacher should always be able to eirploli Uie educational posslbllltw^ 
implicit in these subjects.. Thetv is no doubt that the so called technical 
subjects have considerable cultnrol value, which should be fully 
explored. In laci. wtLh the great advances during the last hundred 
years tn sdenw and technology, the concept of culture itself has become 
wider and more comprehensiw; acLcnce w^d technique are ps much a 
part of it as the older disciplines of liberal sludles. It is this approach 
which will hove to be adopted in our secondary iiutitutions distinguish¬ 
ing them from the purely vocBlional sdiools. 

There is yet another consideration which will deiortnine the 
organimtion of the curricutum in these high schools and the higher 
secondary' sehoola. Pupfla will come to them from middle schools as w^ 
an senior basic siduxila. As Inng as some dificrences exifit in the coumea 
and methods of teaching in these two types of schools, it would be 
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ftdTOabte to provMfi an mitial period at traojitjoii in th^ biyh school 
itafie whkh wtil tn^bk atudmts dnrwn from different sdiools ta pgjBS 
Ihrough eertain cammcRii edui^tio-mil experiences and pFograznjne:^ and 
develop a common outlook and npproa^ to tbeir work, Thereinr^; we 
suggest that In the first high school year the cout^ ^ould foUaWi to some 
ths general paltmi of courses in the precednig and th^i 

differentLaiinn should come in the second year. 

The courses In the Mgh school? and the higher secondary adhools 
VFUi follow ihs! same pattenu They will consist of certain core subjects 
common to all and certain optienui subjecifi. The difference in 
the period of education ( three years in the one case and lour years in the 
other) mokes It necessary to have two levels Of mtegmllmi of the subject- 
matter with the core subji?cts as well as the opUorial subjects. The high 
srttoolt win obviously offer e lighter cour^ as far as the contents are 
coacemed but, within the limits of each partleular course^ there should 
be as much integration of snbjeci-matter as pcsalbla. Jt k lack of such 
Integrotkm which makes the cutrkulmn open to the criticism of baing 
dkj<^^ overloaded 

The need for devetoping an integnitod mut^ is so grest that, 
instead td Bllowing pupils to choo^ fnjm & very wide range of options 
accqrdmg to their Individual inclination—as is done to certain countrLefi 
and even in some States in India—we have preferred to group subjects 
undor ccTttnn broad hendictg^ In order to nEow for aome ammmt of 
integration and eormlatiom Complete freedom of choice withom any 
guidance from parents or from teachers Is not cducatioimily 

desirable and in the choice of subjects within a group, the pupils should 
get the henefft ol expert educatkdnal guidance. Such guidance is essential 
for the sueccss of any edticatioiml programme and we hope that before 
long It will be availahJe to ail our educational systems. We have discussed 
this problem of educational and voeaticmEU guidance at some Jongih in 
Chapter IX of our Beport. 

We arc now in a position to give the broad ouliino of the curri¬ 
culum ai ihe high school nnri ihe highrrt iecondary rtago. This 
etirriculum is intended to be only ^uggcatlve and no attempt haa been 
made to work out the details under each subject Tho Slate Departments 
of Education will have to work out the detalb and fill the outline 
after making a oirelul sltuly and investignhon of the problem as wc 
have elsewhere suggested, 

Tho curriculum as Wo envisage it will conaisL of the faUnwine • _ 

A, (i> Mother-tongue or Regiutml Icmgiiago or a Compootito 
course of the mother-tongue Emd a Chtssical language. 

(U) One olhnr language to bo choaen frton among the 
following I 
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(o) Hindi tfor ihoee whose mother-tongue la not 

Hlodil. 

(t>) Elemeniaiy Engti^ (for Uuwe vho have not 
studied it in' the middle atage}. 

(e) AdvoncH English (for those who had studied 
EngiUh [d the esrlier sUge). 

{d} A mo^rn Indjan langueae (other than Qindi). 
(e} A mod&n farelgn language (other than EngJJsb). 
(/) A CiaasiGat Itmguage. 

a Ci) Social Studies—general course (for the first two years 
only). 

(li) General Science hucluding Mathematicalgeneral course 
(for the fim two years only). 

C. One Craft to be chosen from Lhe fdllawing list (which may 
be added to according to local needs); 

(a) Spinning and Weaving. 

(b) Wood-work. 

(c) Melal work. 

(d) Gardening. 

(e) Tailoring. 

(/) Typography. 

(p) Workshop Fradlcc, 

(h) Sewing, needlework ond Ejohroldery. 

(i) ModeUmg. 

U. Three subiccts from one of the following groups: 

CaoDf 1. (Hwinanlrter)— 

(o) A dafisical language or a third language from 
A (il) not already Isken, 

(b) Biatory. 

(e) Geography. 

(d) Btonents of JEcainmics and Civics. 

(e) Siauents of Psychology and U>gic. 

(f) MathemaUcs. 

(g) Music. 

(h) Domestic Scicnoe. 

Gboup 2. (Sdencer)— 

(o) Fhyaira. 

(b) Chemutry, 
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(«) Biology. 

(d) G«<^raiAy. 

(e) Matbeiaaii«. 

{/) ELcmurnls of E*hysol0Ey and Hygiene {not to be 
taken with Biology) • 

Gbouf 3. I Technical)—• 

(a) Applied Mathematics ond Gcometriaii Drawing. 

(b) Applied Sd^ce< 

(c) lUementa of Mechanical UpgiHecrtag, 

(d) EHements of BlecirLcal Bn peering. 

flaouF 4. (Cotitmereiai)— 

(a) Conanerdol Practice. 

{b) Book'keepUig. 

fe) Commercial Geography w Elesienta of Economics 
and Civics. 

(d) Shorthand and Typewritlag. 

Gaouv 6. (ApricuUnre)— 

(a) General Agriciiltvire, 

{b) Animal Husbandry, 

(c) Horticulture and Gardening. 

(d) Agricultural Chemistry and Botai^. 

Gboup fl- {Fine Artt)— 

(a) History of Art. 

(b) Drawing and Desigtdng. 

(c) FolnUng, 

(d) Modelling. 

(c) Huaic 
(/) Dandng. 

Group T. (Hotne Science)— 

(a) Hgrw Economics. 

(b) Nutrition and Cookery. 

<c) Mather Craft and Child Care. 

(d) Household Munagcment and Home Nuraing. 

£. p^ dr i T the above a student may take at hte option one addi- 
fl Miai subject from any of the above groups frmpective of whether cr 
not he has chosen his other options from that particulsi group. 
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It will b« cotked that in thk cturiculum a papil will anii<- 
narily he required ta take one other langtmge besides his mother- 
tongue. It Tjjay be Kindi or Enfilieh or any other language accord¬ 
ing to his needs and choice. This arrangement will meet with the ordinary 
requirements of most pupils. We are definitely of tlje opinion that the 
curticuium should not be loaded with i<m many languages and whUe a 
majority should only study languages which are absolutely essential, those 
who possess linguistic ahUily should be able to take an additinnal third 
language, and In special cases under the note at S, he can choose yet 
another language if he cares to do so. 

We have recommended that a general course In social studies and 
general science should be provided at the high school stage for those who 
do not take up these (or allied subjects) among their optionaJs. These 
two subjects together with the languages and a craft will really form 
the rnfomon core of the high school course. To this Wilt be added the 
group of special subjects chosen by the pupil in accordance with his 
abHities and interests. 

The courses in social studies and general isdence will be of a 
general nature and they will be taught in the first two high school yei.rs 
only, but they will not be examination sobjecla. Thor main purpose will 
be to explain more fully than was possible in the middle stage—^in an 
intelligent manner and without going into detaiJs^^^he social movemetiis 
and farces which are shaping their Uves and the contributions that sdsice 
is making in changing and regulating the aocinl pattern. All should knw 
something about them in order to live Uvldligentiy in the fast changing 
world of today. We discuss the purposes of teaching these two 

subjects a little more fully later, 

A word of explanation is necessary to indicate the sig n i ficanc e of 
the " those w‘ho do not take up these or allied subjects among 

their optionals” occurring in the last but one paragraph, A pupil 
taUng up either History or Geography or tncmenU of Economics 
and Civics, in the “ humanities '■ group. wiU he required in the second 
year when differentiated courses begin, to take up the course in general 
science and not in sodai studies. Similarly e pupil taking the sciences, 
yr,Ar.r thc ‘scionce' or ‘technical’ or ’agricultural' group, should take 
•he course in social studies, but not in gmcral ariencc. Siudenhi who 
Intf,. tj,e contmerdal group will be studying some phases of soda] studies 
as a part of their course in commercial geography ur elements of economics 
and civics. In that case they will be esempted from taking the social 
studies course hut they will take the course In general scienw. For 
students taking the fin® art* sroup some knowledge related to social 
may be covered In the course on the hktory of art So they will 
take the courw in g^eral science bu( not, ordinarily, in social studies. 

n 
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Th£ home sdehce graup should, we feel, tafe boih social studies and 
general science for the £rst two years. 

We have recommended that tvery high school student should take 
one craft- We consider it necessary that at this stage, eveiy student 
should devote sente lo work with the hands and attain a reasonuhly 
high standard of proficiency in one particular craft, so that if necessaiy, 
he may support himself by purisuing it. But it is not on economic grounds 
Drily that we make this recommendation. By working with the hands the 
adolescent leams the dignity of labour and erpericnccs the joy of doing 
constructive work. There Is no greater educative medium than making, 
with efBcicncy and integrity, things of utility and beauty. It trains prac¬ 
tical aptitudes, facilitates clarity of thinking, gives chances for co-operatit'e 
wwk and thiu cnridies the entire personality. 

The craft chosen at the high school stage may or may not be the 
craft taken in the middle sdtocl stage by the pupil. While no doubt a 
amount of mechanical skit! wilt be attained at the eind of the 
middle school stage, there wiB be ample room for him to attain a higher 
standard of oflSciency in the high schooL For example, the aesthetic aspect 
will come into lUlicr play at this stage. An inteltectual study of the 
ectmomics of the craft and of the science Involved in the craft processes 
wiU also be duly stressed. But the pupil should have the freedom to 
dicose a new craft, if he so likes, when he comes u> the high schooL The 
period of he can devote there is long enough for him to achieve 
a fairly high standard of efficiency in the new cmfti 

The training in crafts requires two fundamental principles tu be 
observed. So far as the craft itself is concerned, proper training can only 
be given by one who is an expert m that particular craft The second 
principle is that in pving this education in craft, the utilisation of the 
craft for craft-centred education will bg possible only if a trained teacher 
fully qualllied in the craft and In the scientific aspects thereof is avnilahle. 
For a transitional period, it will not be possible to get the teachers who 
am wdl-versed both in the craft and in the scientific aspects of leoching 
of the craft. Craft teaching m training collegas for a limited period of 
nine months or a year cannot possifaly produce this type of teachers ; and 
if craft education Is not to suffer once again and be neglected in schools 
by being entrusted to such partinlly trained teachers who have not yet 
developed the skill la the craft sufficient to exemplify to the students, 
it win be ntce^ary in the interim period for some years that a trained 
craftsman thoitgh not fully educated in the formal way should be asso¬ 
ciated with the trained teacher in. the teaching of the crafts to the pupils. 
This expert In craft may be engaged on a part-time basis and may be 
able to help in training the bpys in more than one type of craft. Another 
alternative is that such a trained dexterous craftsman may be utillaed 
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by sevcraJ sdiools an a pre-planned baau ol tireani^iKi ilmc-ubl® of 
instruction. 

It will be ican. that we have rocommended seven group? of optional 
courses. Other groups may, of coursCi be added to the list. Ordinarily, 
however, these seven groups would provide enough scope for full ircedora 
of choice to pupils with differcni interests and aptitudes. The State 
Departments of Education should eiaminc the position in the light of their 
cKperlences and modify or add to these groups- 

Tht other point regarding the currictilum recommended by us has 
to be noted. The differentiated curriculum will roally begin in the second 
year though the eelecled craft will be taken up Ifoin the first yenr. One 
other subject may also be taken up in Uie first year for the sake of 
convenience. 3ut we wish to emphasise the point that except in toe 
case of languages, the optional subjects need not all be studied throughout 
the course. A particulnr subject may be covered in two years or in three 
years depending on die nature of the subject- For eznmple, the course 
in shorthand and typewriting need not extend throughout the four 
school years. It may even be liplii up—typewriting being taught in the 
first year and shorlhand in the last two years. 

We BTB aware that a new curriculum by Itself, however good and 
carefully planned, cannot transform the educatLooal syatem. Much will 
depend on tiie details of the ctirriculutn and on the methods of handling 
it. What is really needed, is a new orientation and a new opproach. 
Again, a curriculum cmurml be regarded as fixed for all limes—it should 
be a matter of constant eaperinwntalion with n view to revising it from 
lime to time according to changing needs. The bounds of human know¬ 
ledge are eonstantly expanding and, therefore, it is essential to fio on 
examining and evaluating the contents of the euTriculum, adding to It 
significant new items and weeding out from it whatever has ceased to hnve 
direct significance tor the pupil and his imnrediaie and future life. There¬ 
fore. as we have suggested elsewhere, Uwre is an urgent need for 
curricular research in our country. We hope that its Importance will 
be clearly realised and arrangemenlB made for it in the Train big CoUegta. 

While discussing itie basic principles of curriculum conEtruetion, 
we have already indicated the nature of this new approach m the earlier 
part of thiJi chapter. We have also touched briefly on physical education, 
and art and craft teaching, It is lesOly necessary to define this new 
approach with reference to every subject in the curriculum. It would, 
hoivcver, suffice for our purpose if we do so with reference to three of 
the most important core subiecto—languages, social sludiea and general 
science and briefly indicate what we expect from the teaching of these 
subjects at tbi^ sl&gc- 
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We would like Ui make it t-lflflf that H is not the Domenclature or 
the couiWuatltm of subjects that matteri in the curriculum but their 
actual contents. Otherwise, the subjects that we have suggested do not 
differ markedly from those that ore being taught in mimy secondary 
schools at present Wc have to be clear about the objectives that are 

at, the values that are eapected to be derived by the pupil and 
the scope to be covered. So far as the scope Is concerned, all that we 
need say is that the attempt should not be to crowd as much matter as 
possible into each subject but to pick out the most stgnificant elements, 
which are relevant to the age and the needs of the students. It Is far 
more useful from the educational point of ^dew to undcretand and grasp 
thoroughly eompara lively light subject-matter than to study a heavy 
syllabus in a m" rhao>gal or auperfldal manner. In connection with the 
curricular research that ive have recommended, we would like specially 
to stress the importance of scruUnising the detailed syllahus hr each 
subject to ehminatc unnecessary and irrelevant items of information* We 
can oniy elucidate the principle here and not work out detailed syllabuscs- 
Our educational authortUes, who prescribe the courses, and our teachers 
W'ho teach them need to understand clearly the aims and objects they 
should keep in view in the various subjects. We sboU state them here 
very briefly and suggestively with reference to Languages, Social Siudiei 
and General Science. 

Languages 

Amongst languages, the highest irnporiancc is to be given to the 
mother-longue. This sounds like a platitude but is unfortunately not so; 
for, in the past, far more importance and time bove been given to other 
languages. Any teacher, however poorly qualided, has been ctmiidered 
good enough to teach the niother-tongue and, for long, even the grades 
and salaries of language teachers have been low'cr than those of other 
leachere. fj^nming the mother-tongue does not imply merely the 
capacity to read end write it anyhow and a continuous addition to 
the students' vocabulary, it is a most potent and comprehensive 
medium for the education of the student’s entire personality. Throu^ 
it a good teacher can train his pupils in clear thinking, which is 
fp.. of the most important objectives of education, and in lucid, 
felicitous aelf-expreffiion, which besides being a great social gift is 
an essential quality for succ^sful democratic citizenship; he can also 
build up literary appreciation and good taste and educate the eraotfons. 
Literature is a vehicle for training the character and inculcating 
the tight of values through the study of literary masterpieces and 
communion With the spirit of great writer*, ft ahto provides a useful 
insight into the mind and the culture of the post. Bui oU these objectives 
£in only be attained if the emphasU U placed on the right thing*—self- 
expression in reading, writing and speech; study and appreciation of 
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Uterskure as a (niiror to life; readme of suitable genera! books of high 
qaaLty -with interest rather than amecntration an. teart-books ; approach 
to literature as a source of joy and inspiratiou rather than a kill—Joy 
drill in granunar and vocabulary, 11 well quallded and well trained 
teachers can >akfi up the teaching of the mother-ICBigue in this 
it mop well raise the whole level and quality ol education. 

In the case of the other languages—^whether English or clossical 
or modem Indian languages—the approach must be dsllnitely practicaL 
The students should be able to read them with comprehension and ease, 
speak them correctly so as to make themselves understood and egress 
simple ideas and give easy descriptions In writing. The emphasis must, 
therefore, be on reading and speech throughout and the students ahouid 
not be tied down to prescribed text-books. The preporation of easy books 
for general reading, whose vocabulary range la approximately the Eame 
as that of the text-books, is an important matter requiring the attention 
of all educational authorities. If. at this stage, foundations are laid for 
reading with eompiehcnslon. Interest wiL cany the student, in later life, 
as far as he cares to go. But the adoption of very ambitious aims at 
this stage e.p.. literary appreciation, study of difficull poems, writing on 
abstract themes, will defeat the tfciy purpose in view. 

Social Studies 

“ Social Studies as a term is comparatively new in Indian educa¬ 
tion : it is meant to cover Ihe ground traditionally associated with History, 
Geography, Economics, Civics, etc. If the teaching of these separate 
subjects only imparts misccUaneous and unrelated information and docs 
not throw any light on, or provide inaight into, social condiUons and 
problems or create the desire to improve the existing state of things, their 
educative significance will be negligible. This whole group of aiudtes has, 
therefore, to be viewed as a compact whole whose object is to adjust the 
students to their social environinent--which includes the family, 
community, State and NaUon —m that they may he able to under¬ 
stand bow society has come to its prescait form and interpret Intelligentiy 
the matrix of social forces and movements in the midst of which they 
are living. They help the student to discover and explain how this 
adjustment has taken place in the past and how it ia taking place today. 
Through them, the students should be able to acquire not only the 
knowledge but the attitudes and values which are essentia! for successful 
group living and civic effleiemv. They should endeavour to give the 
studcnis not only a sense of national patriotism and an appreciation of 
nnUoaol heritage, but also a keen and Uvely sense of world unity and 
world dtkemmip. We need hardly slate the obvious fact that these are 
but the formulation of the aims which have to be achieved ; their tiwula- 
tion into ciuricular terms wiU require curefui thought and patient 
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rtferirdi. In the chapter on. * Methods % we have said somelhiag about 
hmi; the \^lous topics should be presented in the form of uniti and 
projects etc. 

Genera] Science 

An understanding and appreciation of the fundamental prlndples 
of the natural and physical sciences Is essential to elective living m the 
world of todaj'. The commcin need of middle school students in this field 
can be met btfst by formulatme "general courseswith on 

practical applkations and observaGons. At the High Sdiool ^tage^ there 
win be a specialist reorientation of the science eour^ and Physics, 
Chemistry and Biologj* will be taught a$ independent subjeertsL But| both 
from the point ol view of students' adlustment to their rtatuml environ- 
ment and of providing the proper background for the more specialised 
studies later^ it is desirable to fofmuhite " general science courses for the 
middle stogOH it Is to be noted that the science ^Ilabus in ihe secondary 
school is not directed to the '^pftjducUon o! scientists,’" Its aim is to 
give basic understanding and appredalion of sdentlflc phctioinena— 
biological and ph^'sical which may prepare the " non-sclcntiEt for a 
fuller and more complete life. At the same time, the courses should give 
fundamental principles to those relaUvely leWt who will later speemlize 
in science. Special emphasis must be placed on demonstrations^ field trips, 
and practical projects which may link up school science with actual Ufa 
problems and situations—concrete problems like local sanitation, water 
supplyp elimination of pcstSf etc. Sdence teitching al this stage, duotild 
initiate the sLudent into the use and apprcdaiion of the scientlOe method 
by which facts are discovcrcd,i relationships established, and ffound con¬ 
clusions reached^ Pupils should be encouraged to escplare every oppor¬ 
tunity to develop the attitude of critical inquiry. The classroonv tlia 
home, the city and the village, the Uelds and woods and streams all offer 
rich resources and opportunities for science teaching—rcsouirces that must 
be fully utilized by every teacher of science. 

The teacher ahould aim at awakening in the pupils a lively curiogtty 
about the naturei phenomena around thenir at developing Lhejr capaciiy 
for the practical apphcaiton of their knowledge, at approclathig the tre- 
incndous impact of modem science on all aspects of our life and at inte¬ 
resting them in the human side oi ECimtiilc progress by introducing them 
to the lives of Ihe great ^ientist£. Such an approach wdl onsuro that 
science becomes a port of ''liberal" education and on InstrumeDt for the 
apprecliition of the special dioracteristiis of TOodem culture. 

We cherish the hope that* if the cundvulum is reorganized on the 
lines suggested and Lf the new, dynamic oppmach is adopted, the 
secondary school may become u centre of layout education related to life, 
instead of being merely a centre of dull and stereotyped htslructlOTL 
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TEXT BOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

The bulk ai the evideuee that was tcatdeted, particularly by teach&rs 
in schools and colleees, indicated that there was a great deterioration in 
the standard of tcit-btwks at present prescribed to the students. It was 
pointed out by some that the change-over to the regional language as 
the of instruction in the diSerent States had led to an aggravn- 

tton of the problem. Grave though the defects were in the use of a foreign 
language es the medium of instnietion at the school stage, there was one 
relieving feature in regard to the selection of text-books. Tliese text¬ 
books were prepared by author! in different parts of India. They bod 
to compete with similar publications froni other parts of the world if 
they were to be adopted as suitable. Conaidenible care was, therefore, 

in their preparation and the authors themselves were generally 
persons of standing* With the change-over to the regional language aa 
tile medium of instruction, there was no longer a possibility of books being 
published on an all—India basis and authors were hmited to the regions 
concerned. The restrictive nature of the open competition and the need 
for immediate provision of some kind of text-book or other led to a 
haphazard selection of books and to a considerable deterioration in the 
standard of the test-books that were prescribed or recommended. Not 
every teacher in a region was competent to write text-books in that 
particular regional language. Text-books could seldom he written by the 
best qualified and most compelcjit teachers because of their ignorance or 
insufficient knowledge of the regional language. 

Apart from these difficiilllM, Inevitable in the iraiisitionol period, 
wo have reason to criticise Ibe wlection even of those books that are 
available in the maiket Some complaints we have received may not be 
altogether justified* and we realise that opinions may vary widely as to 
ihe euliability of a hook. The impression left on us after carefully sitting 
Ihc evidence tendered was that, in prescribing text-books, coaaideratlonB 
other than academic, w-cfe not infrequently brought to bear ; nor niuld it 
be assarted that the Text-book Committees had been functioning efficiently. 
Instoncos were brought to our nolica where text-books prescribed for a 
particular grade ’were either loo difficult or loo easy or ihcy were very 
defecUve in the language in svhich they were written and in the manner 
in w^hich the subject was presented. 

The question therefore of producing proper text-books for schools 
is one which should receive the earnest attention of both the State and 
Central Governments. It is interesting to note that as far bock u IBTS, 
a Resolution was passed by the Government of India, requesting local 
Govemments to appoint Committees for the examLnatinn of existing school 
books in order to discover defects of either form or substance and to 
bring them into harmony with the principles enunciated in the ResoIuUon. 
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Among the principles laid down w'er*— 

(i) that a Standmg Committee of reference should be appointed 
in each Province to choose or if necesanty to prepare appro¬ 
priate text-books in the Indian languages and tha*. the 
Committee so canstituted should draw up a list of suitable 
books that cotdd be adopted by the diSereut schoDh 

ooneemedT 

(ii) that wbare no suitable text'^book existed in any paitlcLElar 
subject, the Standing Committee should take steps to have 
such a work prepared. 

At present there nrc Test-book Committees In dlHerent States, and 
these C ommi ttees are expected to review the books submitted to them 
by publishers and recommend text-books in the various subjects that 
might be studied by pupils in different standards. 

Standards in the Produrtion of Text-Books 

We arc greatly dlss^tiffied with the present standard of production 
of school books and consider it esseniial that this should be radically 
improved, Mo^ of the books submitted and prescribed are poor 
spedmena in every way—the paper is tisually badp the printing Is 
unsatisfactory, the ill ustra dons are poor and there are munerous printing 
mistakes. If such books ^ placed in the hands of students, it is idle 
to expect that they would acquire any love for books or feel Inlerest 
in them or experience the joy that comes from handling an aUtactively 
produced pubUoatiom So far* this matter has been left entirely to 
commercial publishers who> have failed to bring about any oppmiable 
improvement We are convinced that tfi\$ state of things will continue 
unless the Education Departments take a direct Interest in it. In our 
opinion^ some of the text-bwks should be published directly under The 
Buspicea of the Text-Book Committees. We would like these books to 
set upt for ihe etimlatfcin oi the publishers, a higher standard of productUm 
in every respect In ways, the difference betw^een a well produced 

and a badly prtHjuced bock is a matter of good taste and careful dcsipiing 
and it decs not always Invelve an appreciable mcrease of Expenditure. 
When books are to be printed in very large numbers, it should be possible 
to obtain the services of competent persons to ensure good lay-out and 
design. So far as illustrations are conexsmedj, Iheir present standard oiul 
quality are almost a scandal and It is necessary Lhat both the Central 
and State Governments should take a direct interest in their improvemenL 
We would like to make two definite rccornmendalious in this behalt The 
Central Government should either set up a new imtitution or help an 
existing Art School to develop i special course—to tnUn promisiDg artists 
lA the techniques of bock iliufitrmtioiis. Them Is no justidention for the 
complacent belief that any drawing mitster or artist can prepare suitable 
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Ulustratiotu for book*. It require! a ^pedoJ flair and tecluuque fox 
which spcdai irainio* ie necessary. Secondly, wc recommend that the 
Centrel Govcnmiiait and If possible the State Goremmenta also, ehouid 
build up aad maintain o library of blotis of good illtistretbna which 
could be sent out not Only lo Teat-Book ConHiiitfees but also to publishers. 
This would reduce considerably the cost of production and eoasequantly 
the price of the books also. We tecoTmuEfid that the Tcit-Bock Com- 
mittees should loy down definite and clear criteria for the paper^ type, 
iUmirations and the format of the books foe various classes and they 
afaoubl unhesitatingly reject those which do not conform to the spedfled 
criteria. 

Role of Puhllshers in the Publicatian of Teset-Booka 

ft was brought to our notice In this cannection that the commercial 
side of the production of text-books has also adversely affected their 
propeu- seketion. The practice In some States is to prescribe only one 
text-book in each subject for each class. la view of the very large 
number of pupilfi studying In Ihese forms, the approT-Til of a book by 
the Committee meant large profits to the publishers ami the enandal 
Stakes involved sometimes resulted in undue mfluencKS being brought 
to bear on the membett of the Committees. Evidaiof tendered kft no 
doubt that such infitiencee did interfere with the propef selection of 
text-book!. As a result of this, text-booka were often prescribed which 
were too difficult or too easy for the class concefTLed or were defcctiv* 
iu language and in the maimer of prsentalion and sometimes abounded 
in lacttial mistake*. The evil has become so widespread that it is 
nccesaBxyi in our npititon, to take eflective steps to check this state of 
affairs and to exercise strict otmtrol to ensure the prouuctiwi and selection 
of better books. If proper books sre to be produced imd aulhow of repute 
are to write them, a dilTcrent approach to the whole preblmn is urgently 
needed. 

We are of the opinion that it is desirable le modify the rigid 
dependence of education on certain pnacribed text-books, and, therefore, 
we recommend that text-hooka should not be prescribed for every subject. 
In the case of languages, it seems desirable to prescribe definite text-books 
for each in order to ensure proper gredotion. So far as the other 

subjects are concerned, the Text-Book CommUtee should approve a 
number of suitable books in each subject and leave the choice to the 
instiluUons concerned. It hsa also been brought to our notice that some 
of the books prescribed have offended the religious or soda! susceptibilities 
of section! of the community or hare tried to todoetrinale the minds of 
the young student* with particular potUi®! or relifijotu ideologies. Tot- 
tunately ihi* tendency ts not very marked at present, but. in view of our 
democratic secular canstitution, it i« necessary to curb It wherever tt Is 
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Id evidence. Text-Book Committees should, tbefeiore, examine the books 
not only from the atadcmio point of view but also with reference to rertoih 
Important generel principles which have o far’reaching bearing on their 
irsetulness and suitabliity. No book should be approved which offends 
the religious seniimeits of any sectiim of the comihunity, or brings into 
contempt any reBSonablc sodal practice and custom. They should not 
create any feeling of bitterness or discord among the difterent sections of 
the people. Nor should they be utilised for propaganda of any particular 
ideology or attempt to indoctrinate the young miuds with parti- 
political theories, except in so far as sound principles of the demo¬ 
cratic way of living and the democi^ltic form of Gevenunent. which the 
country has accepted, are binught home to the pupila. Not only should 
text-books exclude any matter which may have these underirable reactiem, 
hut they should make a positive attempt to promote sodal, commimu] 
and intemational harmony so that the youths may be trained to become 
gofjd dlizens of their country as well as good citizens of the world. 

CotisUtution of a lligh Power Committee 

Having stated the general principles, we may now pass on to the 
machineiy that should be entrusted with this task. We are of opinion 
that (dl political and other extraneous influences must be eschewed in 
the selection of text-b«iks, This u pt^sihle only if a High Power Cmn- 
mitice is ^trusted with this task. Such a Conunittcc should functinn 
as an Independenl body. It diould be composed of 7 members who will 
be ch ft'fon with particular reference to their high status, knowledge and 
csxperience. The Committee we envUase will consist of fl) a high 
dignitary of the judiciary of the Slate, preferably a Judge of the High 
Court; {t) a roember of the Public Service Co mm i ssi on of the region 
concerned : (3) a Vice-Chancellor of the region concerned ; (4) a head¬ 
master or hfflidmistres in the State; <5) two distinguished educationists 
to be co-opted by the members; and (6) The Director of Education. 

Tbfi Director Of Education should be the SecrcUry of the Committee 
and the Committee may elect iU own Chairman. The metnbersliip of 
the Committee should be for a period of live years. The Govetmaenl 
of the State amccrncd may nominate those members where necessary. 

Functions of the CommitLe* 

The Committee should have the tollowing functions:— 

(1) To prepare a panel of expert reviewers for each of the 
aubjecls included in the secondary school education nirricultun. 

(2) To appoint Expert Committees from time to time consisting 
of two or three membort to give detailed reports on the suitability of the 
beoka refemd to them. They should be paid a suitablo honorarium. 
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(3) To invite exjierts to write test-books and other books for 
study necessary. 

(4) To co-operate with similar connnittees in other States 
wherever possible so as to select suitable books in tlio lang.uaf'e ii^ncemcd 
on a regional basis. 

(5) To arrange tor the publication of text-books and othar books 
needed for the schools. 

t8> To a fund from the amount realised from the sale 

of publications. 

(?) To grant suitable honoraria to authors or royaltieB to pub¬ 
lishers whose books are approved as books of study tor the schools. 

(8) Tb utilise the balance of the fund for purposes such as 
(o) Awarding of Schotar^ps to poor and duserving eondidateo, 
(b) Providing necessary boohs for such pupils, 

(c} Contiibuling towards the cost of the supply of mi l k, mid¬ 
day meals and evening lefresbmcots to school children, 
and 

(d) generally for such other purposes: as ate oonducive to the 
improvement of secondary education. 

The Committee should submit a report at the end of every year 
to the Govemroent oh its working. The C o mmi ttee will have its own 

the expenditure of the office being borne out of the funds referred 
to above. 

In suggesting that this Committee should undertake the publicalion 
of certain b ookT , wc not be restricting the choice <d books nor l i mitin g 
the scope of free enterprise in the puhlicatton of books. Even now many 
Universities publish text-boobs in languages after paying honoraria to 
the authors and royalties w'here necessary. The funds accruing ihere- 
from have afforded substantial help to Dniversities to develop aotoe of 
their activities In the research departments. 

Books of Reference in Regional Languages 

We have referred elsewhere to the great paudty of books of 
reference in the regional languages for school libraries. We feel that 
unless active attempts are made to bring out a number of such publica¬ 
tions as well as books in the regional languages and in the official language 
of tbae Union, the all-round development of the pupU will be seriously 
handicapped. Teachers also should have more books available to them in 
the languages so that they may with pmlil refer to them and keep their 
knowledge up-to-date. 
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may* la thi$ coaiiEciion^ be made tu the frequent cbange 
of teKt-books in scki>ol£. We find no jualMIcalmi for sudi qukk changes, 
fie&ides imposing an urmeceasaiy financial burdent whith is becoming 
unbearable even for mklifle class parents, such frequent changes aie not 
in the best interest? of education, tl a book has bem carefully chosen, 
there i$ no reason why it should not be used for a reasonable length of 
time* Moreover, the po^iblUty of such chimges leads to imfmK com¬ 
petition amongst pubLLshers who seek by aU means, to get their books 
approved irrespective of quality^ SimiLarly* It ts necessary to take care 
that too majiy books are not placed on the approved list—as is the practice 
In some Stales—because that tend? unconsciously to lo’wer iheir quality* 
If the list of approved books in a particular subject is limited, there will 
be an incentive on the p^rt Of authors and pubHsbers to produce hetler 
books. Otherwise, If there are as many as twenty or thirty books on the 
approved list, it is impossible to maintain a high stmiidard. We depre¬ 
cate also the growing pracifoe in many schools, purtUnilarly In the richer 
schools, of milking the student spend ertmvagantly on exercise books 
and stationery. Apart from the heavy burdmi for their parents, it 
gives them a wrong kind of social and economic trainitig whkh is 
objectionable from many points of viewn 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Curriculum — 

1. At the Middle School ftage, the cutriciaum should indude (i) 
Languages s fii) Social Studies ; (Ui) Geneml Sdence ; (iv) Mathematics ; 
Iv) Art and Music; (vl) Craft; and (vii) Physical Education* 

2. At the High Sdioot or Higher Secondary iinge, diversified 
Courses of foetmctkiii should be provided for the pupils. 

2. A certBin number of enri subjects should be common to all 
students whatever the diversified courses of study that they may take; 
thc$e should eonaist of (i) Language, (B) General Sctcnce, (iii) Social 
Studies, and (Iv) « Craft. 

4. Diversified courses of study dKsuId include the following $evozi 
groups: (i) Humanities, (ii) Sciences, (iii) Technical subjects, Civ) Com¬ 
mercial subjects, (v) Agricultural subjects, (vi) Fine Arts, and (vilj 
Home SciiUiccra i os and whan necessary additional diversifiecl courses may 
be added. 

9. The diverufi^ oirriculum ahouJd begin In the second year of 
the High School or Higher Secondary School stage. 
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Terf-Boofct— 

a, With a Vi™ to ImptioYing the quality of toxt-boofcs prescribed, 
a high power Tex t-Book Comnu ttee should be constituted which should 
consist of a high diemtary of the judtciajy of the State, preferably a 
Judge of the High Court, a Member of the Puhlk Service Commission 
of the region concemed, a Vice-CJnmcelicir of the region, a. headmaster 
or headmistress in the State, two distingutsbed educationists and the 
Director of Education ; this Coinnutiee should function as an independent 
body. 

7, A fund should be maintained from the amount realised from 
the sale of nubUcatians which mny be utilised for awarding scholarships, 
and providing books and certain other amenitiee for school chUdren. 

®- The Text-Book Committee should lay down clear criteria for 
the type of paper, iUustratlon, printing and format of the book- 

D. The Central Governmeot shwilri gel up a new institution, or 
help some existing Art schoois;, to develop training in. the technique of 
hook illustratioiv, 

10. The Central aiuf State Governments diould maintain libraries 
of blocks of good illustrations which could be loaned to Text-Book Com- 
mittccB and publishers in order to improve the standard of book 
illustration, 

11. Single text-books should not be prescribed for every subject 
of study, but a reasonable number of books which satisfy the standards 
laid down should be recommended leaving the choice to the schools 
concemed, 

12. In the case of languages, however, definite text-books should 
be prescribed for each class to ensure proper gradation. 

13. No book prescribed ai a text-book or as a book to general 
study should contain any passage or sUitonnit which might oHend the 
religious or social susceptibilities of any section of the contmunity or 
might indoctrinate the minds of the young student wilh particular politi¬ 
cal or religious ideologies. 

14. Frequent changes in text-books and books prescribed for study 
should be discouraged. 



CIL%PTER VII 

D^^NANnC METHODS OF TEACHING 

! 

N«ed for Rtglit UoUioib 

We have discussed the questicwi oI the rercsogtrucUon oI the 
cutriculuin in the preceding chapter. But every teacher and edncationist 
of experientt knows that even the best curriculum and the most perfect 
syllabus remain dead unless quickened into life by the rigjit methods of 
teaching and the tight kind of teachers. Sometimes even on tu^tis* 
fectory and unimaginative syllabus can be made interesting and signMcant 
bv tbe gifted teacher who does not ■focus his mind on the aubject-tnnttei 
to be taught or the Inlonnation to be imparted but on bis students—their 
interests and aptitudes, their reactions and response. He judges the 
success of his not by the amnuiu of matter covered but by the 

underetanding. the appreciation and the effleiency achieved by the students. 
In building up, therefore, a picture of the reorganized secondary school 
U is necessary to Indicate the kind of methods to be adopted and popu- 
Iftr jjiWi if the curriculum that we have recommended bt to develop Into 
the kind of ediiration al medium that wo envisage. It is really the iunctkm 
of Training CoOfiges to introduce these methods in our sdioab through 
their trained teachers and wc do not propose to cover here the ground 
that trainine course* arc expected to do. Wc shall confine our attention 
to the most outstanding defects in this Held and to indicate the general 
principles and approach to be adopted to eradicate these delects. 

Objectives of Ri|d)t Alelhods 

In discussing the problem of right methods, it ia naetjssary to take 
a broad and comprehensive view of their obierttuei which are really 
closely related to the objectives of education that we have already dis^ 
cussed and which WC must to some extent recapitulate ftom the point of 
view of methodology. A method is not mereJy * device adopted for 
certain items of information to students and exdusivdy 
the ttinccm of the teacher, who is supposed to he at the “ giving end." 
Any melhod, good or bad, links up the teacher and his pupik into an 
organic relationship with cotudaot mutual interaction; it reacts not only 
on the mind of the students but on their entire ptasonaUty, their standards 
ol work and judgment, their inteliectual and emotional equipment, their 
attitude* and values. Good methods which are psychalogicaliy and 
socially wund may raise the whole quoUly of ihclr life; bad methods may 
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it. So, in tJie c±i>iee and afsesEmeat at. m^tbods, teanhers mmt 
always take into conalderatiofi their emi-^prodicctf— tw^y, th^ aititudGS 
and valuer incuicated in them co[ti$cl0n^y or uncoaisdaiisly. Good methods 
of teaching should sim at the following objectives, which have not only 
intellectual but also aoeiol and moral irnplicaticns for. In the domiiin at • 
education, it is impossible |o draw rigid lines of dematcatJem, Whatever 
impact edueetion on one aspect of the petsonolily tends to react on 
other aspects 

The highest value that all method:^ athould Uy to inculcate is Ioi?e 
0/ teorfc and the desire to do ii wilh the highegt measure of e:fficiency of 
w'hich one is capable. There are only two teal educative media, contact 
with a dch and well [zitcgrated human personality (whether of the teacher 
or the pai-eats or personal fnends) and smeere, vfholc-hearied pre¬ 
occupation with worthwhile InteUeetual as well as ptactLcaL If 

education fails to develop in the atudimts a real attadnnoiit to the work 
that they are doing in school and the will to put the best of themselves 
into itf ii can neither educate the mind nor tram the character. Far 
various reasons, which we nei!d not analytic here, this attitude to work 
is not common our students—either (n schools or in coltcges. 

According to our cvideopc they are content wiLti the minimum of effort, 
slipshod In their vt'ork, and tend to con^c Ihcmselves to the study 
of “ Notes and ** Summaries " rather than text^books^ and to tesd-books 
rather tlim slgniflciint books of wider interest The ifecondwy school on 
render do greater service to llie :>tudcnts (and ultimately to the nation) 
ttiaii by raising their standards of efficiency in everything and creating 
the necessarj' attitude for the purpose. Tlie motto of eveiy school and 
Its pupils should bo “ Kvcrythtn|f that 1$ worth, doing at oil is worth doing 
well'—whether it be niaking a speech, wdtuiE a coitipo^don, drawing a 
mapi clea n i n g the class-rouni. making a booh rack nr fortniug 4 ^lueue. 
From this point pf view, it is more valuable to lafee^p fewer prulecis 
and to complete them with thoroughness ond effidooV than to attempt 
a larger munber haphazardly and superficially. In this connection, it Is 
well to remember that good work, habits, and skills ore not acquired 
theoretically or in 0 vacuum it Is proper habits of work and Insistence 
Dtt them m every detail and over a long period of time that create Ihe 
requisite etlhudes and values^ Hisoipiin^^ or cooperation, for Instance^ 
Kumot be Into students through lectures or exhortations; they 

can become part of an tndlvidtiar$ normzif techalque of life only when he 
has been given numerous opporlunitjes of participating m freely accepted 
projects and activities in which discipline and co-operation are constanlly 
iti demand for achieving Ihc ends in view. 

Another seriouiff defect which vitiates present day teaching Is its 
excrmve domination by p^fitUism i.c. the tendency to idenSifT knowledge 
with wofds^ the delujkm that If a itudwt is abl« 10 or repeat 
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certain words or phrases he has erasped the fncie or the ideas that they 
are meant to conves'. The use oZ a» imperfectly understood forehjn 
iBDicuagB Bs meditun ot instruction has srently aeryntiiated this evil and 
students hove tisualJy been enntent, or compelled, to irtemoHae whole 
IMraeraphs or pages troin their text-bonks in History, Geography and 
evQt in Science and MnthcouiLics. In spite of ihe change in the medium 
of instruction in recent years, we are afraid there has not been much 
improvement in this situation. The strangle-hold of verba tism is still 
confused with the grasp of knawlcdge—knowledge, which is the fruit of 
personal effort and purposeful intctlectiua and practical activity. Cones- 
Quenlly many students leave stdinol with a certain amount of infonnaLao 
as their equipment but neither well assimilated knowledge nor wisdoin, 
which is the grace of knowledge. We felt sttong^r^ therefore, that only 
such methods should be adopted os will give concreteness and reality to 
learning and help to break down the barners between life and learning 
and belw'cen the school and the community. "We shsli have something 
to say later about tlie nature of such methods. 

On tlie intellectual side, the most importimt objective of teaching 
methods should be to develop the capacity for cleor (btnktnp whMi dis- 
tinguialics every truly educated person and has become IncEcaslngly 
Important in Ihe modem world of "pllral possibilities’', where every one 
must team to make up his mind ond judge issues and problems without 
prejudice or passion. A majority of our citizens wH] not receive any 
education beyond the secondary stage and if they cannot learn to think 
Straight and dUpassionattdy at this stage, they will never be able to play 
their part as responsible citizens of a democmey- Some of the objectives 
to which we hove refurred above will, if achieved, assist In training 
students in this valuable Capacity. But that is not enough. It must olsg 
form the conscious objective of every single teacher, no matter what 
subject he Is entrAed with. Whether & student is asked to make a speech 
in a debating society or to write an essay or to answer quesiions in history, 
geography, or science or to perform an experiment, the accent should 
Blwayg be on clear thinking and on lucid expression which b a mirror 
of clear thought. All students cannot become eloquent speakers or good 
stylists but there is no reason why-^if proper methods are 
adopted—c\'ery normal sludent should not be able ta leam to speak and 
write in such a way as to comey hie ideas tuddly and intelligibly. In 
this connection we would like to discourage the present practice of giving 
excessive home work. It Is not only a great burden to the children 
but Is likely to be a threat to their health and a hindrance to the develop¬ 
ment of proper habits of work. Whatever home work Is given—and we 
are of the opinion that this should be coollncd to the higher 
should be carefully and smipulously corrected end the mistakes discussed 
with the students so that Uwir emfoaions of thought and expression may 
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hv ffraduflWy dlmtiiated. Whm a great deal of home work in givon and 
It It not property smitlnlzed by the teacher, the mratakm of spelling, of 
gTenunar, of eaeptessien, of involved presesitation and. above all, of doo- 
fused T hinking , remain undetected and are likely to become Ingrained. 
That is ■why a Lillie home work, well and willingly dene and carefully 
corrected, is far better than a great deal of slipshod work, reluctantly 
accomplished. Here as elsewhere, quality is more mnjxirtani than quan¬ 
tity, This does not. of course, mean that children will do no study ol 
home. If interest has been aroused and reading habits have been culti¬ 
vated, they will read many books of general interest, they will pursue 
Ihdc various hobbies, they may prepare charts, nmdels, diagrams, or 
perform simple experiments and study Ihetr texi-bciolts in varioiw subjects. 
But the dtSOrenoe is that all this will be work, apontaneoosty undertskm 
and stemming from the stiidenta* natural interest, not imposed on them 
from outside. 

Finally* it is desirable that the methodB of teaching should 
expand the range of students' Intareat. A cultured man is a person of 
varied interests and. if healthy icteresta are fostered, they wi0 enrich the 
personality. The normal adotcsccnt is naturally interested in many things 
a nd. In the class-room, on the play-groimd, during excuraions and in their 
social and extra-curricular artivities the inicUigent and wide-awako 
teacher has numerous opportunities to kindle new interest, to expand and 
strengthen existing ones and to isatisfy tholr innate desire to touch life 
at many pointe. It ia by exploring different avenues of interests and acti¬ 
vities tliav he can truly discover himself and begin to specialise in due 
course. We would urge all schools to provide in the lime-tahJo, at least 
one free period every day in which students may pursue their favouTiie 
bobbies and creative activities Individually or in groups, proferably under 
the guidance of some interested teacher. We need hardly add that the 
success of this proposal would largely depend an the requisite accommoda¬ 
tion mid equipment being available for the purpose. 

Value of Activity l^lethods 

Our own observation of many schoote-at-work os well an the 
evidence given by experienced educattonlste lead un irreatstibly to the 
conclusion that the methods of teaching in use ate still dominated by 
routine. There is atill loo much of cramming and the teaching in the 
school is not related to life, nor is there any determined atiumpt to check 
detertoralion of standards of expreeshm in speech and writing. The point 
of departure for all reforms in method must be the reoliralion that 
knowledge has to be actively acquired by every individual student through 
independent effort. The bcuiis of tHiciimg must, thcrefme, be the 
organlration of the BUhjeet-maltur into units or projccte which would 
create opporttmities for self-activity on the part of the students. These 
14 
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should Isr^^y ropitics ihc fbriti&l lessons whicii often l^ck proper irmUva* 
tion imd, thorefore, mil U> titouse rad Stutk-nis can jmt in their 

beat eflort only whm Iht reUtionship between theii* life and Ihelr leHcms 
Is ntmXe manifest, for this will create the ti^cegsary feeling of interest and 
provi^k I he requidte motivaiicm. So tim business of the teaeher ahoutd 
be to re-ratahhsh the link faetwcon life and knowletlge, lo share the aiiris 
and objects of teaching with his pupils n nd to plan the pr^>grammfi 
of work in sudk a way that pupils will have varied an.i ample opportunities 
for 5Elf-ejcpressiciTi in speech, writing* collective reading* Lndependent 
research, constructive activities and other projects dial bring ihe htixid 
and the mind Into fruitful co-operation. Such a conception of the school 
day prosTBmm’e is far removed from the fitereotypedl routine of the present 
day in which verbalism predammates—the tether lalking and dictating 
nutria and Lhe children listening pasdvciy in thn daas-rocun and memni- 
Tiring things at herne for the sake of passing tests and uamiimtkif:^. 
There Is no opportunity at desli^ to acquire knowledge dtbet for the sake 
of life or fur its own —the dominant motive is to scrape through the 

examinotion. Tf the self--activity approach is adopted* If there is tmaglna- 
tiom in planning work and freedom m its e^ectition. the present bookish 
schools can be Ira&fiformed into ’"work $chooW or activity schools*’ 
and they can become genuine centres of edactttion for the whole person¬ 
ality of the Childs This approach also postulates that praoUcal and 
productive work should iind a prominent and honouned place in the school 
progranune, We ha to already pixjvided for it in the cuTricuhnn but whaT 
are concerned with here is the principle that the reariung methods in 
all subjects should be inspined, aa far as possible, with the spirit under¬ 
lying good cHxlt work. Thle Impllefi that, In the teiaching of ^v^ry :&ubj(N:ik 
opportunities Jihouid be afTorded for pupils to apply practically th*^ 
knowledge that has been acquired by thenu In Getsgra^y it may lake 
the form of drawing maps, making modelS:^ llloslrations, organising eitcur- 
aions, keeping weather records, constructing in appropiiate motcrmls scenes 
from the life of ttifferent Tegjone of the world etc, In History, in addition 
to the preparation of Buitable iHuatratiaiis of the type mentioned above, 
they may prepare and stage Mstorlcsl plays—making the costumaa, the 
stage effects, Ibrlng the IlghtA Ihemielvea or co-oparativcly study 
local hiffUiry or ^ up a small history mu»e^ and, in fact, take up any 
projecta that wiD btirtg history to life. In eonneeiion with the study of 
longuaiGs^—particularly the mpthcr^tangue—they may undertake to write 
small booklets on subjects of special interest to i^hem. The collecUou 
ol material from relevant tourcefl, its editing, its actual writing, the 
hinding of the booklets attractively will all form piirt of a juyoujt projccL 
niuftratcd charts about great writers may be prepared—contaLniug their 
picturcrs^ short notes on their life and workj and brief appropriate quota¬ 
tions in prose or poetry from their writings^-^ Urey may possibly 
attempt irwiBlaliona of some easj’ books and articles in English with the 
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object of profvidlpfi rii± Jfeadiitifi material for their fellow students In the 
Lih^!lr^^ Xhe school is another project which cmi hecome the 

niicli?ttR not OTly of ctMtlvc writing but of a number of academic md prac¬ 
tical activitirefi which may widen the inlcrcsl^ and quidtm the whole 
intf-llcctuol pace of the group of students concerned—provided^ of course, 
it is not organiEed as a compulsory task imposed on the students fretn 
above trill is ^visAged as a creative activity initiated and directed by 
them spcmtaneoUflly and with lesh 

There is another important principle whicU may be borne in rnind 
by the teacher in planiiing his methods of te&ctung. It is noE the amount 
of knowledge imparted or leamt In cLue^ that tnalt^r^ but the efficiency 
and thoroughness with which it is acquired by I hi? tludent^ With thu 
great increase in knowledge i!uit lia£ taken place in every single field, 
it Is quite impossible for a student—-not only In Uie secondary school but 
even, m the tlniveraity—to acquire even one-hundredth of the most essen¬ 
tial knnwledge in any particutar A dd of studies. Any at temp ih ere fort?, 
at an encyclopedic approach^ however watered dowo, ts futedoomed lo 
failure. The teacher must conecatrote on two thiiig^-quickcning ol inte¬ 
rest and training in e^cient techniques of leamiog and study. 11^ through 
proper preseiitation mid the realisalion of tlie reisitianiihip between the 
studcnl^s life and what he is leamhig sehoed, his curii^ty and inlemst 
have been aroused, bi? w'ill always be ahle to :icquir€ necessary knowledge, 
on the spur of felt ncedt in his later life. On the other hand, ihe static, 
ready-made knowlcdget which is foretd on him, not only fails to hra-dlnte 
his mind but ia also quickly forgotten—as soon as it has been unburdened 
in the Examination Mali! 

The emphasis Iherafom shifts from the quantum of knowledge lo 
the right methods of acquiring It For this purpose., it la essential Ehat 
every student should be trtdned in the art of study. We consider tfiii 
absolutely essential and wish to streEs it m peillcular beceuse^ in a large 
majority of fichools, no attempt is made to traiit students in this basic 
a km H lo be presumed that any ono who road ii book^ in the 

srase of posing his eyes nvtr words or premouncing them with lils lip^ 
has studied it. This Is nn untenable pi^sumpljmi. Study unplies several 
mental processes—intorpretiiliiin of word* into thalr appropdate naettn- 
itig^ ihe art uf building up Ideas, nnd sifting the significant from uniaipcirl- 
ant detail or ilLustmilDn or from Lncompetcut paddingThese study 
skills cannot be acquired automatically but have to be conselou^fiy practused. 
It is nol necessary for ua to discuss the meUicxiE tlmL ^ouid be adopted 
for this purpose and for assessing whether the studmts have acquired 
the habitx and caf^cities needed for mlelUgcnt study. But wc do £»t 
that, with reference to ctren? subject of (ho ctirnculuiTtf the teaching of 
apprpprratc methmis of Atudy must form on Importimt p&tl of the school 
programme. One approach whjch has been succef^fuUy tried in some 
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schools, is to organize, at the beglnnm£ ol the sesaten, a " How to stvwSy 
weoh ” to which all the pupils concentrate on this problem, ore made 
comcious of it and are initiated into proper methods of study. But 
obviously this can only be useful if care is taken to see that the habits, 
and atmudes acquired during this in tensive trainins are used 
thrxRJghout the year and if every teacher co-operates la this proiecL One 
essential part of this pragramine must be a training in the use of reference 
materials—euch as the list of eontente and the ind^ in books, the 
dictionary, the atlas and reference books hke the Encydop«dia or the 
Book of Knowledge. 

Adaptation of Melhods to suit JIlTerent te«Is of IntalUfienco 

Having stressed the value ol cctiuiii/ metliodi. we should like also 
to put in a plea for Individualizfid work and instruction, in order to train 
the students in the habit of working independently. If students ere 
trained to do so, it will discourage cramroing and make it accessary for 
the teacher to cover the entire course or teach the whole book through 
formal oral lessons. He could then coocenlrate on the essentials, show the 
inter* connections of topics and arouse intelllgenl inierest leaving some 
ports of the course to be studied by the students inclcpendcniiy. There 
wtU always be certain types of assignments in the schiX}! programme 
which can be best carried out on the basis of individual activity. Such 
trainihg is necesury not only to develop their capacity for independent 
work but also to adapt instruction to indivldtial diHsrences. These differ¬ 
ences are a most significant part of the psychological data with which the 
teacher has to deal and, if he fails to adapt Ws methods of work and 
prteeniatictn to the psychological needs and mental range of different types 
of children, he can neither win their interest nor their active cxi-operatiotL 
The present ptaclice of mechanically applying the same methods to dull, 
average as well as bright children is responsible for touch of the 
incXfecUveiiess of the inatructian given tn schools. If these various groups 
of children are aUowed to proceed at their own oppropriate pace and 
the melhod-approoch as well as the curricular load ate properly adjusted, 
U will he good lor all of them—it will save the dull children from dis- 
couragetunet and the bright children from a simse of tuslration. We 
commend lor conaiderotiftn in this connection a acbtme that has been tried 
in seboob to the United Kingdcm. The eurriinilum is aramged to “ three 
Siceanu **, A, B and C, For the dull children, the crurriculum as well as 
the syllabus to each subject are sitnplet' and tighter* that is the C aireain 
todude only the minimum essential subjcol-maiter. If they can 
complete that with Ihoreuphnoss and efficiency they will gain more intel- 
lectuaUy Hum if they were dragged behind the chmlot wheels of their 
brighter colleagues. For the bright students the curriculum has richer 
content and. after they have completed tiie common basic conlente, they 
can go on to study the additional aubject-matler. We have not Gonsidcred 
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it Dccesaory to ivorlt out the ciitricuiuni or the syilshuses ott tbese liceS) 
because it will have to be done by State Departments of Education and, 
to some extent* liy each iDdividual schoo] according to circumslaneefl. But 
we recommend that this idea of adJusUng Uie ctnrittdiim to students of 
varying ability should be explored and, tvhat is equally important, meihodi, 
of tesching should also be similarly adiualed The brighter children will, 
for example, be able to respond better to methods involving greater 
freedom, initiative and individual responsibility than the dull or the 
average children who may require, at least in the early stages, a greater 
measure of planning and guidance by the leachers- 

Balancittg Individual and Group Work 

A wise teacher roust, however, balance the clairos of individual 
work with co-operative or group work. In actual life It is jub: as 
imporlant to possess quaUties of good tempered co-operation, discipline 
and leadership as to have the capacity tor personal snitiaUve and Inde- 
pendHit work. The former qualities develop best in the context of 
wcU-organuied group work which is not at present givai its due place in 
our schools. The normal basts of work in a large msjodty of schools is 
compelilioD^^omp+ilitioii for inarks and grades and prizes- This has its 
uses within limits hut does not by any means provide the proper irainmg 
for the art of living in the community. The genuine training of emations, 
attiludea, and sodnl capacities lakes place best in the context of projEcls 
and units of work, undertaktm co-operatively. It is the give-and-take 
of shared experiences that brings out the quality of leadership, mculcatCB 
habits of disciplined work and takes the individual out of his potentially 
dangerous mental aod emotional isolalLon. We recommend, tlierefore, 
that teadnars Ehoulei be so trained that Uie>' are able to visualise and 
organize at least h part of lire cuincolum tn the form of projects and 
activity—unite which groups of students may take up and curry to com¬ 
pletion. Another advantage of such projects would be that they wiE 
break through the academic isolation of the school and bring k into vital 
rapport with the life and the ncUvitiai of the surrouiiding community- 
The chiunisljy of puriflcaUon of water may blossom into the study of the 
municipal water system: the lesson in Civics may lead to a study of the 
working of the Xncal Board or a campaign tor the improvement of local 
sanitary condkionfi. In toct. there are numerous resources in the life of 
every community which can. and should, be utilised tor educational pur¬ 
poses Such an approach wiU vitalise the school and aZro help to improve 
toe oondiUoas obtaining in the community. We would like to refer m 
this connection to a significant educatinnal movement that u undmr iray 
in the United States under the name of Learning by U^ng, the object of 
which is to Unh the school and the eommunity into a mutually enriching 

unity. 
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THE PLACE or UBRAnV IN SCHOOLS 

We have referred in m earlier p^rl of the- chapter to ihe iinporuzni;? 
of cultiv-atlng the q£ general reding, oi reducing the stre^ plitced 

on toxt-^bocrkii and making mcrc-asing me of the Librar; as a repmitar^' 
of reference book?, Etstndard books and books of general intorest. A 
text-book usukQy adopts a specific approach conveying mformatlnn and 
knowledge as systeRiaUcally mid brie Ay aa possible. Such an appriKich has 
its own advantages but it cannot provide adenuate trulning for the 
growing mind of the adolescent which often ctaves for a wider and more 
ch alien gin g presentotEan and appreciates coniaet with more creative minda 
than text-book wtitera are general iy gifted with. Moreover, the standard 
of inieresL and genomJ knowledge la $o deplorably poor in secondary 
schools—the examination howlers'^ and the rctwrbj of PubUe Services 
Commi^iems aro an irrefijtable proof of the letter—that it hiis become 
B matter of the highest priority to promote the desire and the hohit of 
general reading mnong^t our students. This meem^ in effect* the 
estafali^kment of really good Uhrariex in sdiuols and tbo provision of an 
intelligent and effective Library* Service. In fact, without U, many of the 
rtscofnmendations and proposalj imde m Ihta chnptjcr and elsew^icra 
not possibly be Implemented. Individual worki the pursuit of group 
pn>:}ect3, many academic hobbles and co-cummhir activities postulate the 
existence of a good, eflEtdenUy functkining llhraiy. The library may well 
bo regarded ns an essentiol tnstrument for putting inHjgresaive mothods 
into practice. In view of its cmdal importance, wo con^idBr Jt noce^ry 
to devote some space to dlicus^ing how the school library must be 
organized if It is to play its part effectively In the improvement of 
jnecondary educaliotiH We should like to state at the oulaet \hut^ in a 
large majarity of schooln, ihere are at preseni no libr-iiiies worth the nuTn^^ 
The books arc usually old, outdated^ unsuitable^ UHuniiy selected without 
referffrcc to the studrnta' Laeles ynd interests. They arc blocked in a few 
book-shtlvos* which aiu housed m on inadequate and unattractive room. 
The person in charge Ie often a clerk or an indiJIer^i leaiher who dees 
this work on a pert-^tEme basis and has neillter a lovc for books nor 
knowledge of library technique Nmiirally, therefore, there is nothing 
like an tmagnifitive and well-plnrmed library service whidi could inspire 
students to otid cnltivate in them a gtneere love erf bookfi. Wlint 
makes this situation psrliculerly difficult ii the leer that most tochers 
and Headmoslertt and oven the edocotionai administtaioa:^ and authorities 
do not really how unsotLBfactory this position is and, thorcforc, Ihey have 
nq sense of urgency in the matter. It 13, necessary, thirefore, to give some 
idea of the Library as we conceive it. 
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In the ficsl pbcsi^i the libmry mitrt nmde the mmt Attractive fdace 
In the Khwl » that ^udimis will be nttlurally dr$i%*n ln^ IL It should be 
housed in a spacious, wcU-lit hull (or room)* with Ike wstiis suitably 
Doloured and the rooms dccoratett with flowers arid arUsticoUy framed 
picturcs ;md prints of famous paldllngs. The furniLuLre—book^sheives, 
tables, chains:, reading iie$ks—should be carefuiZy d^pied with an eye 
to artifflio elTcirl oj wall as functioniU einclcnc)*. As Lor as posi^te, the 
open shelf system lihoutd be Introduced th&t students may hmve free 
access to booksi may leam to homfle tlirm and browse on Ihera at their 
leisure. In decorat mg tiie Iibrary\ the full co-operation of ihe ^tudenU 
should be obtained in order to them the feeling that it is their 

ocpit library. 

Secondly, the success nf the library depends krgitly on Ihe proper 
solecljQii of books, journals and percodjeakL This should be the funoticui 
of a small committee of teachers who have a ienuine love for books^ can 
study book reviews, consult caUilo^es and vblt book shopa, If poeslhle, 
It would be useful if Ihe same camniittee could be entrysted with tht 
work of studying children's reading Interests, Both in tbU work as well 
os in the choosing el books^ some senior studenU who ore interested in 
reading should be associated. They are, ufter nlJ, the consumera and 
their cq-operation Is likely to be wry enlightening. The guiding prin¬ 
ciple in eelection should be not the teachers' own idea of what books 
the students itiu^t read btit their natuml and p^'cholngtciil mteresla. Tf 
they feel more altmcted, at a particLiiar age, to stotiei of adveaiturc or 
trawl or biogrmphie^ or even deieciion and crime, there Is no juAtlllcatiop 
for forcing them to read poetry or djisslcs or belk-IelUirsL Of course, the 
teacher's skBi and leaching tSUdency will ctmsht In his being able to 
direct Wh&t they are reading now towards what thsy should be reading 
In due course^ Literary eduention postrd^ies the gradual elevation of 
taste and the refining of appreciaiiQn but the tenchera* tact will lie in not 
forcing Ihem but in unoblruAively guiding them on the way. In this 
endeavour, his own example and cantagetnis enthusiasm can prove very 
patent allies. 

The Ubraiy being attractively arranged and adei^uately supplied 
wtih suitable books, the next important thing is sm effldent service, la 
most schoolsi as we have pOLOted out, there is no conception of awch 
service. It would require the services of a highly qualified and trained 
librarian w^ho should be on 0 par with oihor senior teachers In pay and 
stotufi and ure deflniloly recommend that there should be^ in every 
^cemdary schooU a full-time librarian of this type, H bt^ ftmetion is 
merely U> maintain a register of books, keep the library open at odd 
hours ftttd occasiemoUy Ufue books to a few studenlSi there would 
obviously be no need for a fuU-time and highly qu^ned librarian. But 
if the library is lo be the hub of the academic and Intellectua] life of ihe 
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school, If it ifi not only to naett but guide the readuie inlefcdta of students, 
Lf if is to work as a centn of free and nupervlficd study as well as gI^oup 
work on projects undertaken by thent^if it is to do all these things, the 
librarian wdl surely have all hts work cut out* He will also be respon- 
aible for giving due publicity to good books, old and new, available in the 
Ubraiy—preparing and cifculating book lists suitable (or dHTerant grades, 
dUptaying 'blurbs' and cuttings of book reviews on the itotko board, 
arranging book exhibitions, perhaps conducting a group reading project 
orhen a tew atudents of similar interests may come together to read aloud 
poems, or stories or dramas. Above all, he will be available for con¬ 
sultation In the sclsction of suitable books for general reading or refer¬ 
ences needed for individual or group projects, that they have to wort 
out part of their curricular or co-curricular work. It will, of couise, 
be neccssaiy for hiin to have the assistance of all his coUesgues in this 
work—and if in the Training Colleges some of them can be given a brief 
orientation and Uroining in Libroo' work, it wiU be u great advantage—> 
but he will have to act os the pivot and the inspiration of this IntcUectual 
and Utcraiy ferment. 

In this connection, it is recommended that such of those teachers 
as have not had any traiomg in library work during the period of study 
in Training Ceilcges should be given opportimitica foi; atteoding summer 
courses in librariansbip for periods ranging from 4 to 8 weeks. 

We have rcconunended Umi every secondary sdiool should have a 
central bbrary under a tninud librarian. School buildings being what 
they ore, it will be acnncijine before provision could be made in evary 
school for a big reading room and its adjimcts. Similarly it will take 
rimw to provide each school witli a quoliUed and traintd librarian. Hence 
our recommendation ter trnining some teachers in the management of 
school libraries as o part of their iratnuie course. Tiiesc partially trained 
teacher-librarians will, working in eo-optration, gradually build up the 
central library and organire the library service. whUe, In the meantimit, 
working the class libraries. The class Ubraiy is an important end essen¬ 
tial adjunct to the central achooi library. It U easily organised and in 
the hands of s teacher of Imaginatian it can do within its own limitationa 
u much good work as the central library. The important point about 
the library is to cfiangc and replenish its stocks at frcqaciit inter¬ 
vals w jhnt even within the four walls of a clsss-room the children have 
a wide voriely of mteflectual fore apreod hetoro them. A wise class- 
teachcr cam use the cbuti library cdrectivcly to develop correct nratling 
habits and for various other educative purpose*. In a way he is in a 
position of advantage Os compared with other teachers and tf he himself 
loves books he la sure to mfecl his children with his own love and 
enthoriaam. 
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Subject Ubmrte* 

Besides the dus library in emry blgb £chi>pl there should be 
to charge of ffttbject leachera, CDflifrtrtoDt subject teadi^rs 
am eDTleh their leadiuig greatly with the help of cQt]f^ctio^^^ uf 

books on their own snhject^ These should not be oonitned to text-books 
only. Advanced works* reference books* bwk^ on related subjects and 
allied all these will ftnd a pl^ce In that conectloli, so ttiat handling 

thmn and browsing over them student get a wide view of the subjects 
in all its bearings. Nothkig can be more inspiring than contact with a 
teacher who loves bis own subject and who can present it In its propi!r 
perspective. 

It Is necessary for the beadinasters ond the teachers to keep their 
Ungers, aa it were^ on the pulse of their students’ general reoding. At 
present, this Ls far from Iwing the ease and sherefore—with the exception 
of the brightest students who may as^mne the inJiiaUve in consulting 
teachers about their reading—they do not receive ooy Lndividaot guidance 
in this behalf. Most teachers^ in fact, have no idea of what a majority 
of students are reading or whether they ore reading at all! This points 
to the need of maintaining proper records that con be easily and quickly 
foiitinized. Wo should like to make two lecommcndations to thifi con- 
nectlom Where ordinary issue registers—rather than I^uc cords—aj^ 
maintained^ each student must be allotted a few pag^ of the register in 
which sJl books studied by him are Entered date^wiso so that the daos 
teachers and HeadniEster may see at a glance what each individual has 
been reading and give him necessary advice and cncDuragemcnt. 
Secondly, each student should be roquired to main tain a diary in which 
he may enter^ dote-'Wise^ the names of all tJie books (with the names of 
the authors) which he has read, together with brief quotatkins or extroctf 
that may appeal to hiixL Ferhapa ol a tatet ^tagei }ie may writf! :$hort 
revtowa or appredations of books. Such a dlnzy^ maintained 

throughout the school years* will provide a fasctoatlng map o! his intel¬ 
lectual development and Jitorary growth which will not only he of value 
to Mna here and how but may be of interest even in later life. 

We would like to make ccrieiin general suggestions to order to 
strengthen library- fadiitlas and to secunj the maximum us^- of those that 
jyicL In all public Dbrarias there ihould be o section sperially meant for 
children and adbleficcnts wlurh may supplement the resources of the local 
school libraries. Secondly steps should be token to keep the sohool 
library Open during the vacation and long holidays for the benefit of the 
students as well as the local contmimily, if possible. In placet where there 
is no public library, the school should also consider the possibility of 
throwing the school Ubrnty open to (he public outside school houn- This 
may involve some extra c-vpanditure hut It would be cmiiiehtly worth* 
while because it will draw the school and the community into the kind 
li 
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of partiwsMhip tbAX we have advocated m ihta Report. We are aba of 
the view that, in Stales where a LLbiai? cest is levied, the proce^ should 
also be utilised to fitraigthen tuid improve ^oo] libraries. In smaller 
places it may be more economical to build up tbe ediool library in such 
a way that it jmay also servie the function of a Pnblie I*ltirary for the 
Locality, thus avoidini the duplication of buitdmgs aqd funuture, and, 
to some exleit^ of staff. : 

In some cities we understand that dtuing vacation books of interest 
to tfuti different grades of students are opitecicd Irnm various school libra* 
ries mid are ploced in a central locality» the studsits bcinf encouraged 
to visit such improvised Libraries imd to study whatever books they may 
be interested in. This is an interesting experiment ihal may^ bo tried in 
lorge clticS- 

We may* in pass±ng^ make a reference here to the assodated pro- 
blem of the production of snitable books for children and adolescentSp At 
preseijl there Is a great paucit^^ of such bc»ks in practically all Indian 
bmffuages and unless the Centn: and the State Governments take well 
thought-out mcasim^ to encourage ihe pcodiuctipn of suJtablo books for 
general reading the objective in view cannot be realiied—books mitable 
not only from the point of view of caotents but also of printing, bmdiiig 
and illustrations. This may be dene by giving financiil assistance to quail- 
hed and well established organizations engaged in the productina of such 
books, by offering prkes to the best books published and by arranging 
translations of good cbildrcn'’a books awdablc in Elnsiisb or published in 
various regional languages. We believe that, if school libraries are better 
financed and are able to buy larger number of book$ aud il a luvi; of 
reading is created in the £iudmit£ and eventually In adulta with the increa¬ 
sed purdiasc of books, the law of demand and supply will come Into 
play and more and better books will be pubtlshed. 

We have advocated In the preceding paragraphs several ntw 
approaches to mcQiods of teaching and described the part a well ts'gahized 
llbnuy eon ploy in fadlitating ihcir implamcntation. But in the ex'idenre 
and the mernoranda that were tendered to us^ !t was repeatedly aMrmcd 
that it ii very difficull to apply such progressive methods in schools. Obvi* 
ouslyp if these Ideas and suggestions ore not translalcd into terms of curri- 
culum and methods and the dilEcLdties that stand in the way are not 
removed, iccandajy education will moke no headway. Some of Ihesa diffi¬ 
culties have to do with the gimcrel sense of frustration that imfcTtirnately 
pruvuil^ amongst teachers. There Is no enthusiasm, no ci^tive urge to 
initiate on educational renoissauce. We bopCi however, that iioou after 
the pubUcatSTO of this fieport, tbe Centre and the State GovHiimcnts win 
undjertake to organise—^for tiie discussion, of all the^ problems—coutiliy- 
wide seminars^ discussion croups and refreshei courses for Headma^rs 
and teachers, coriducted by educationists with vislou. This wilt he]p to 
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the ttflchera' mimis ami ihair at thh^kia^ otid cr^ats a new 
and bracizig cllmale of capinicHU U the imptov^tnunt tn the ^^rrm and 
conditianf at serrtee nod the geiierel social stains of teachers that wc 
have rcoomincndcd elsewhere is brought about ond a sense of oontcnl- 
jTijEini is created^ wc have no doubt that, a n^sult oE tJie^ ctml^enoeSp 
ole, the present feeling of fnistration wiU disappear nud the biggest 
hurdle in the way of educational reeooatnictkm will be feznoved- 

Another measiire which vtHUt be very helpful in this comiectiun ts 
a syatematLc at tempi cm the part of all Education Deportumnis, to prepare 
suitable ILteratun?, suggestive programme^ teaching aids, etc. lui the 
guidance of teachers. At present they lack dehnite guidance. It is not 
provided by the iteceotyped notes of lotpeoting Officers^ w-hich esm neither 
inspire creative thiniiog^ not stimulate new methods of wark^ The pro¬ 
duction of such materia! requires that there ^mild bo s small educational 
wing” attached either to ihe ofHce of the Bireertoc of Education or to 
onfi of the Post*ljra<iaale Training Collegia, which will devote Itfigif 
estclusivdy in the study of educatkmal issues and problems, with special 
reference lo the teachers* practlnl and produce pnmphietSf 

brochurest acoounts of new educational e^cpeximant^ and niov(n:nent3 for 
their use. These should be so written that they wiU keep their knowledge 
up-to-date, introduce them to good bocksi inspire them to try new and 
better metliods of teaching and give them detailed and pracUcal sugges- 
tianfl fbr Ihe purpose The Department should idao see to it that evtry 
secondary school has a small but select library of educational books and 
periodicals for the teachers* use. 

Sometimes even good tenchere, wtth Ide^ and a ssise oi duty, ore 
unable io put prDgresdve edaeational tnethods into practice. Where this 
is not dite to the uncongenUd stduwl annosphefe the reason may be either 
Lhe tmehere have not beem adequately trained in^ and given pruciieai 
demonistralion and observation ijf $uch methods or the pressure and dread 
of clEalftinatiDns may be ermupiag thixir edorts. So flu: as the ree$oo 
is cancemedp it is a fad Lhit even the demonstration schools attached to 
Training Colleger often fall to put into practice ih* Ido^ and theories 
advocated by Ihe College Professaro, So the teachers come out of there 
Institutians with rather vague ideas about things like ' activity methods 
* free work' and * group projects * but they have never seen them 
at woric This difficulty con only be over^me if good demoti^trtttion and 
expcrlmimtal rehoels ore establifihod and gtvm All the neoessary facilities, 
matcrinl and psychological^ to develop better methods of teackiag. 

Expcrimcttial SebewU 

We should like to comm^d m thu connection a new mcperiinent 
unde r ta ken in. one of the States, whereby a certain number of sdecteti 

m±oqU tiave been ralpaaed from the usual OepartmoihU rcfiidatiimB 
about curricula, methxfds and text-booki and £ivcti the freedom to woiii 
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on new expcriicimi^ lin^s. U a ism sdiodk are eatalillshed 

m every Stete^ where experienced teachers would be free to work out am 
unproved syliabu^ and naethoeb of teaching omd dbciplimo^ they mighty in 
due course^ help to leaven ibc ■whole ediicatiaoai sygt- pm. The Education 
Department may also perhaps eKplore the possibility of Ehort-tem 
exchenge of really gifted teachers from one school to another—parti- 
culnriy of teacher? drawn from such progressive sichools who may be sent 
to other iiistitutionsu So far ^ the s^em of examination is concerBLedt 
we have made recommendatiems elsewhere which are calculated to 
mmiml^e its dead-weight and to secure greater freedom for teachers. 

We rocommend that such experimental schools aa are in existence 
or which msy be established in future should receive due c^couragemcnl 
at the hand^ of the State and Central Governments. 

□I 

Museums 

Museums play a great pan in the education oL school childreii as 
they bring home to them much more vividly than any prosaic lectutres 
ihfi discoveries of Ihe poat and the various developments that have taken 
place in many Adds of Seknee and Technology, We have swn the peat 
value that museums play in other countries and the great importance 
that is attached to- visits by school childrm at periodlcai intervals to these 
nui^ums. They can also supply a bndtgioimd cl in formation in regard 
to history^ art and othtr fields of learning. 

At present there are (within oi^ir knowledge) no museums Jn India 
of the type that exist in some of the European and AmedCOn cities We 
believe it is neccs&ary from the educatlcuud point of view to establish such 
museums in Important canires at least, wherein both mdenl and modem 
coiketions will be exhibited and in some ciise$ even dctnonstralions given 
of the actual process of develcptneot of various aoentidc discoveries. 
Nothing C3^ impre^i the students in the formative oge so much as the 
actual vjsualLfilng of tbe«e expextuumts In a graphic mann er. We have 
^.een exhibitions conducted In various mi^ums from time to ti me and 
have boon grratly impressed with their eiucational value- It wiH ^rve 
also to educiate the public at large and to give them a reehsUc appro^h 
to sdoniiAc investigations and ^ctentidc dtscoverjes. tl will not be diffi¬ 
cult for every State to concentrate on one such prominent Museum at 
least While on this subject we may also refer to the desirability of 
providing mud] mujscums in the sciiook UiomseJvcs^ It may svw be 
possible to have a mere comprehefmve set up m the mu^um of a parti¬ 
cular lowu to which all the seboeds coo oontributo and thus make it 
much tnott^ attractive to school chlldreu and to the public* We f^e! 
dml assistance tnm the Centre and the Stales should be forthcoming for 
the starting of such tuoseums. 
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AmiiD^visuat Aids—^Fllms And Rfidio 

It is hardly neces^ry t£> emphasise the role tlint audia-vijtial nida, 
fUmjB and radio talks, can play in the libemliGiiii: of the educotion of the 
school chUdrtm. in some States they have hcen developed Id such an 
extent that most ol the schools axe able lo obtain itam the Department of 
Public Instruction the audio-visual aids and dims and to cortelate them 
with the psLciicular subjects tliat axe being taught. The students thus get 
not merely theoretical instruction but through these aids a grapliic 
pres^tation ol the subject. We recommend that a central library 
of educationnl yTtmg shoiild be available in each State and ihat films of 
great value be sent from the Central Government lo the States periodically. 
We recommend also that educatiomil films sifit^ to Indian condiUoits 
should be taken and made avaliable to sdiools. 

As regards the radio« we are glad to learn Umt through Ihe All-Iodla 
Radio^ arrangements have been made for school broadcasta. It is hardly 
necessary for us to emphasise that sucli bro^c^ts ^houlil bo by weU^ 
qualified persons and should create an interest in the subject so that 
the boy's oiiioiity can be roused to leam more about the subject I^olhing 
]£ cnictilated to produce in the child an aversion for such broadcasts ns 
the monotonous and none too graphic description that sometimes is given 
by persons not q^uile famUlar with the psycholcigy of the young mind. 
It shcFuld not be treated as a routine duty which can be discharged by any 
teacher in the CaLte must be lokeii to see that an expert pmtcl of 

headmastos and teachers is constituitd to decide on the subject to 
be dealt with, (fa) the manner m which it ought to bo dealt with, and 
(c) persons competent to give such a talk. If school broadcasts are to be 
conducted on these lines, they wUl form a very cfildiml Eupplemcnt to 
education. 

We venture to hope ihat the adoption of the various suggestions 
that have been made as well as the practical mea$urca that have been 
recommended will bri^ through the vicious circle which holds our Echook 
in it!? thrall EelcafiO forces which w'ili eveniualiy translonzi the 
educational ^tem- 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The methods of tOiichlng in ^diools should aim not merely at 
the imparting of knawliKige in On efflrient manner, bui atea at Incuhatting 
desirable values and proper attitudes and habits of work th Ihe sti,idents. 

2. They ^ould, in ponfcular, endeavour to o'cAte in the fftudents 
a genuine attachment to w^ork and o deoiie to do it as GfEdenily* honestly 
and thoroughly a^ possible. 

3. The emphasis in tfiaching should shift from verbalism and 
rocniDrization to Learning through purposeful, concrclc and rcalintic sJtua- 
lions end, for tbis purpose, the prineltiles of “Astirity Method" and 
“ Project Method " Bhould be essimllated in school practice. 
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4, Teaching methods shouk! prov^c o^pdituzuLla lor fitudanu lo 
leam actively md to ap^iy pnicticaily the knowledge that thfify have 
sicqiiircd in the qIbss-jq^ol " B3cp:re5^Dn Work of different kinda muat, 
therefore, form part of the prograijune iti every school aubj&ct. 

5, In the leaching of ^ suhiects epeolal $lres$ should be ploced 
on dear thinking and dear espre^imi both In speech and writing. 

6, Teaching methods should aim less at imparting the maximum 
quantum of knowledge pciSEible and more on training students In the 
techniques of study end methods of acquiring knowledge through personal 
eSIoct and initLallva. 

7, A wdl-thotJ^l out atiempt shnuM be madfi to adopt methods 
Qt infitructioD to the needs of individual students aa much aa possible w 
that dull, average and bright students may ail have a chance to progress 
at their own pace. 

6, Students should be adequate opportunity to wwk in 

groups and to carry out group projects end activities so as to develop in 
thorn the qualities necessary for group life and co<*operatlve work. 

9, As the proper use of a wdl-^equlppod school-library is abso- 
iulely essential for the edleis^t working of every educaLiqnnl institution 
iind lor encDUiaging Literary Eiod cultural Interests Ln students* every 
sfeenndary j^ool should have such a library; class Libraries and Eubjact 
libmdos should aim be utlUaed for this purpose. 

10. Trained Librarams, who have a love for bookE and an undCf- 
^tBadins of students’ Interata* should be provided itt all secondary schook 
and all teachera should be given some truining in the basic pdudples of 
library work, in tlie Trsdning Colleges is well as ihrough nafresher 
courses 

1 i. Where there are no separate Piibiie Labraries the school librariGS 
should. £0 far as pOEsible, make iheir focihties available to the local 
public and all Public Librad^ should have a apedal section for children 
and adolescents. 

IZ. In order to improve general standards of work in school, 
necessary slep^ Should be taken to produce text-books os well m books 
of general reading which are of distinctly superior quality to the books 
at present available. 

Id. Suita tile literature for the guidance imd mapiration of teachers 
shouM be produced by the Education IX^partments of ail Stat^ and either 
the OKce ol the Director ol Etlucatlott or one ol the Training Coillcges 
should be Pdcqualely equipped for the purpose. 

14. In oedtrr io populaiiza progressive laachmg methiHts and faclU- 
Utfi theu IntroducUorit “ ** and “ Deraonstraiicn ” adiooLs 

should be esiabluhed and given special encouragement where they exiat, 
so that they may try out new meiboda freely without faoing fbUcred by 
too many deparimciilai rcstcieiiona. 
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THE EDUCATION OF CHARACTER 

l 

Tl]? Basic Fiindplflt 

In dealing with the aims and objectives ol educatiaii, we have made 
it clear that the supreme end of the educative process should be the 
trainine of the character and personality of students in sudt a way that 
they will be able to realize their fuU potentialities and contribute to the 
well-being of the community. One of the main critlcismE against modern 
education is that, by concentrating too much on examinations, enough 
attention is not devoted to activities that promote the formation of 
character and hiculrate ideals which make for personal integrity and socinl 
efficiency. We propose, therefore, to devote sperial attention to some of 
the problem® which arise in this field, to discuss the basic prindplea whicli 
should underlie our approach and to suggest what the schools can do to 
desl with them. 

h'eed for €»< operation betrvoen School Sc Community 

We should, in the first place, take due note of the fact that the 
school is a small community within a larger community and that the 
altitudes, values and inodes of behaviour—good or bad—vihieh have cur¬ 
rency in national life nre bound to be reflected in the schools. When we 
complain of indiseipliiie or lack ol eBrnestaess or slipshod methods of work 
or failure to appreciate the dignity of labour in the students, wa should 
not forget that these may be due largely to defects in the conummity. 
This does not imply that we can condone this failure of the schools to 
impinge purpo&efuliy on the character of their students but it is meant 
to bring out the camplerities and the magnitude of the problem A radical 
and eomprebeiiaive approach to it cannot be confined to the school but 
must take the whole situation into account. There is no doubt that Ihv 
beginning murt be made in the schools and these cannot be content nurrely 
with reflecting outeMc trends j they must provide a sclcctitje environment 
in which may be able to transcend, to some extent, limitations of 

their huiiie and neighbourhood. In the great debate that has been going 
on for decades between there who hold that education must only seek 
to Bctjust the indWiduai to hit environmeit and those who think that it 
should be an agency for the "superior Keonatructiow’* of the environ- 
remit and iti pattern of life, we are di^tiiitcly oa the side of the dynamic 
and ettative view of education. We are convinced that it is the husinm 
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al the fchDot to tr ain individuals who wilt not only be duly approcialive 
of their culture and the good qualities of nammal character and tistional 
traditions but wilt atao be able to analyse and evaluate It critlcatly, to 
eschew whatever is weak or Raetionary and to develop the ctualtties of 
character and intellect needed for the purpose. Our school teachers can 
be infused with a high sense of theif destiny only when they are tnade 
to realize that they ate emgaged in the making of better human beings 
and a better social order and not merely teaching a dull, prescribed 
syllabus. 

Secondlp-Hind tills follows as a natural corollary from vrhat we have 
said above—^in this education of character, the school has to win the active 
co-operation of the parents and the coininimity in genend. If the various 
educative agencies—the borne , the school, the neighbourhood, the com¬ 
munity, the religious organizations and the State—have no conunoa out¬ 
look and agreed Ideas about this problem but pull in different directions, 
the school wilt not be ohle to maho an abiding and coherent impression 
on the character of its students. After all, they spend only one-fotuth 
or one-filth part of the day in school and the rest of their time is passed 
in direct or indirect contact with these other agencies, which can eesdy 
undo the good work of the schsoL For, it ir cssentMly the whole of the 
community and not merely the school that educates. This implies the 
Establishment of that active assodation between parents and teachers to 
which we have referred eisewhete. This should not be limited to rare 
and speeial occasions and to the shoeing of mutual complaints and 
grievances hut should result in a better understonding between them and 
in KConciling their ideas and values so that, as for us possible, the some 
kind of motives, methods and impulses may play on the formalion ot the- 
students' character at home as in the school. This association should, 
however, go further and draw into its train not only the parents of the 
studeots on Ihe rolls but also other influential and worthy members of the 
community and leaders of various educative agendes who should be 
afforded opportunities of coming into contact both with teachers end 
children, of talking to them and discussing problems of common interest 
with them. In this way the slafl of the school can tactfully help in build¬ 
ing up II pattern of influences and activities in the life of the cormnuRily 
which vsili co-operate with the school in moulding the students' character 
Oil lilies 

TThifdljf* It must be remembered ihat the education of character Is 
iwst sometbing which be relegated to a particular period or a parii- 
cular leather or the mRiience ol a partlmiar set af actiidties. It Is a 
project irt whieb every ftiwgle teacher and eveiry item of the school pro- 
gramme has to participate Intetligentty. Thk is a truth which most 
teacher# would readily concede in theory. Some are apt to believe—that 
it I# the special theme of religious and moral histruction or the special 
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object of team games and certain eiEtra-curriciilflr activities anci has lililfir 
if anythinffp to do with ihe day-to-day ESJid the haur-fo-hciiu: work of t^e 
EChoob We should like to emphasi^i as atnongJjr as wc can, the basic 
prLadple that ‘character is for:g&d on the anvil of action *—of every kinti 
of action^ acadeiiijc* socinJ. Twaniial or moral—^and the way In which the 
stiuienl performs his tnanifoki duties in .“chool or at hioffific leaves an 
indelible impression on him. We would Hkje to remind our l^arihers of 
Carlyle’s oirpenter who “broke all the tei commandments with every 
jrfnffTp^ stroke of his h^immer!It is po^ible to orgianhte school work ill 
stjch a way and to build up such iraditioris that the studenbi wUl do 
eueruthlnp they t4ndeTtako with eJIlciency+ integrity^ diECipline^ co-opera- 
tlon and good tempar. It is also possible for teachers and students alike 
to do their work in a hatdiazard^ slipshod manneri wlthoiil any discipline 
or £odid sense. We recommenil that the Boadmorter and staff ^oidd 
discuss this onicial problem amcmgijt themselves and plan Ihedr work in 
EUdi a way that the qualities of character and mind, that they wish to 
inctilcaie are reflected in evei^^thing that they do—the compoEitions (hey 
wrlto, (he speeches thc>^ make In. the dc-bating society* the pictures they 
paint, the map^ they draw* the social aetiviU^ they Iho craft 

work they xmdertake. This would require the setting before them 
of high standards of work and conduci^both personal and impersonaj— 
and creating the desire to approximate to those standards- li would also 
can for the Tejection of any work—and deprecation of any form of 
behaviour—^that falls below Uie standard thal may be expected from the 
particular student concerned. If all school work and activities arc made 
psychologicBlly tn teres ting and exacting—in the sense of challenging the 
lull powers of the adolescents—and if they are tminet] to take them up 
in the tight $pirit, the most congenial conditions will be created for the 
tight &"ainmg of character* 

Studies and €har»cler Formntlon 

While we recognin: the baiic importance of imrk in this context, 
we should not imdervalue the part that the proper presentattrm of the 
curriculum and the reading of great books can play in this behalf. 
TeadiefB con present oJi school subjects—particularly the social studies 
—tn acidi a that the Etudenla may develop a right uullook on the 
wmM in which they are Uviag and acquirt! a proper appredation of the 
nature pi human r^tuMiship—individttal well as group relatioiiship?^ 
History and Geography can both, in their way, show the mutuat inter¬ 
dependence of nations and groups and* together with science, they can 
demonstrate how aU greut human achlevemcnTs have been made possible 
through the silent, ohen mupccogiiiied, work of numerous individiuils and 
grmi|is bdongmg to all parts of the worlcL They con also make their 
pupils reaMM how these great aebievements call lor high ^taodords of 
cflldency and mtefrhy which are the basis of good chonictcr. Similarly. 
Id 
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an imagmaUvc and sympathetic study of liteirature^^Hit jusl teit-books 
but gnait books and great authors—can incukate noble ideals and vafncs. 
By encouraging the habit of reading and by graduaUy raising the stand¬ 
ards of taste and appreclatJon, the school can inobtlizo a powerful awrf 
beneficial infiuence which wiD continue u> ucercise ll» swtty throughout 
their life. 

It 1» m the context of these general principles that we have to 
visualise the problem of character education. And thtc has to be vtsua- 
llaed not in a social vacuum but with rcferance to our cemtempornTy 
socio-economic and polfttcaE situatton. While the basic ideals and values 
of good character may be regarded as permanent^ they have to be inter¬ 
preted and applied in the special circumstances cd our national Hie. We 
have already discussed, at Boine length, in the Chapter on the Alma and 
Objectives of Education, the type of mind and character that must be 
developed in our youths. If they are to partidpate effectively and worthily 
in the e^anding ii/e of their countiy. It Is not ncces:iary for us. therefore 
to recapitulate that discussion and we con well confine ourselves to 
pointing out certain special issues that must be coosidered by ah educa¬ 
tionists and to suggesting how they can be successfully tackled. We 
propose to draw special attention to three of these issues—the problem 
of discipline, the questUm of moral and retigious instruction and the part 
that the vartoua extra and oo-curriculAr aettvitiea can play in this field. 

a 

DISCIPLINE 

No amount rjf improvement and reconstruction in educapHm wilt 
bear much fruit if the schools themselves arc undemnined by indisdpllnt 
It Is clear from much of the evidence we received that students and 
teachers alike nc-cd more of the spirit of discipline. If proper education 
ia to be given, acts of indiscipUne prevalent m schools have to be checked. 

InflueiKe of Political Movementa on Discipline 

Indiscipline may lake the shape of group mdiacipline or individual 
indlsciphne. Group tndisdpliDc is the worst of the two. While as 
mdividimls many of our students are as good as students anywhere, -ihs 
tendency W group indiscipline has IncnGaaed in recent y ear *, caiuee 

have led to this group indladpUne. Incidents of indiscipline reported frum 
elsewhere have their demoralising effect on atudenU Fnc various reasons 
under a foreign regime, acts of indiscipline became frequent, often ceecssi- 
tated by the poUtienJ activitiea whkh were launched against a foreign 
govemmenL While there may have been justiflestion for such indisHpUne 
under different preclicot oiroumatanees, wb feet that thero is no jualifien- 
lion for such acts of todiidpline after the attainmoit of faidepcndencc. 
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The democratic coostilutjoii which the ootuitry luu adopted perniita 
oi the redresamg of grievances ihrotiah a democratic amchliwry. It would 
be against all principles of democracy, in fact it would be against the 
very trend and safety of democracy, if such acts of indisedpUne were w 
continue. 

Factors promoting Discipline 

The real purpose of education is to train youth to discharge the 
of citiiensbJp properly. All other objectives are mcidcntal. 
Discipline therefore shouM be a responsihility of parents, teachers, the 
general public and the authoriniea concerned There ere some positive 
factors promoting difidplinc. The Indian student's natural tendency is 
to be dtsdplined. It ia only when forces act strongly on him that he may 
fee led astray. He appreciates the rules and U nornially raclincd 
to abide by Murh can be done to encourage this trend in schoed 

life Personal contact between the teacher and the pupil is esscniiah and 
it is btun ♦>»!< point of view that we maintain that there should be some 
limi t in the number of pupils admitted into different sections oI a eie&s 
«nd to the whole school. Beference has been made to this aspect In 
anathcr place. Emphasis is also to be laid on the role of the classotcacher 
and the hfiadmaster in promoting general dUoiphne and the welfare of 
the pupils. In regard to school life itself, a greater responsibUity should 
devolve upon the students Ihemaelves in the maintenance of discipline. 
Nothing is more calculated to develop a proper jwmse ol selT-discipline, 
and proper behaviour than their enforcement not by any outside autho¬ 
rity with any symbol of punishment, but by the students themselves. 
They should choose their own representatives to see to it that proper codes 
of conduct are observed, both for the sake of the individunls and far 
the good name of the schoob It is from this point of view that we 
commend what is known as the house firatem in schools, with prefects 
or mcmitora or student council#, whose responsibimy it will be to draw 
up a code of conduct and to enforce its observance in the Mhool. 

Another important method of bringing home to the pupils the 
value of discipline ia through group games. It is on the playing Bfilda 
the virtue of playing the game for its own sake and the team spirit ean 
be cultivated. Such ettra'-curricular activities as boy scouts and gnl 
guides, the national cadet carps. Junior Red Cress and social service acti¬ 
vities will promote a proper spirit of discipline. The building up of a 
truly harmonious and united form of community life tn the school should 
be the endeavour of all institutions. 

Besides these positive factors certain negative factor# also promote 
discipline. The disdpline of the youth of any country depends upon the 
discipline that is ecerdsed by elders. In somn parts of the country, on 
occasions, certain of the artlvitles of leaders have not been such as mo 
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calcul^t^d to promote a healthy spirit of dkclplme in the yoim^r 
ratiozL School aulhoritios one tkni olwoys to bTamo ior indisdiiliiie In 
the achook. Wo have been givcii to understand that at the time at oleetkms 
whether to the legislatures or to some emo bodie% those who aspire for 
$udi places do not hesitate to utilise the students for ilte furtherance of 
their objective, namely, the wlmimg of the election. It is a well-known 
fact that in all democratic institutions, election time is a Lime of feverish 
activity not always cnnductod in the most healthy spirit, and the utilisa¬ 
tion of Invmiiture minds for purposes of campaigns with or without 
Bogans attached thereto is not calduiated to promote sound discipline 
among students. We think it unfortunate that such trends are on the 
increase. If therefore some of the unhealthy trends ot political life are 
to be avoided in school LLfe^ a sertmis attempt should be maife to see 
that children imder the oge of IT, who are in schools are not drawn 
into the vortex of controversial politics and are not utilised for eleefinn 
purposes. The suggestion has been put forward that it should be con¬ 
sidered an election offence for any member or party to utilise the sendees 
of these pupils in political or dvic campaigns. It may be difficult io 
prove which party has utUised students, but thia shotild not be be^yemd 
the power of an electimi tribujml to lackle. We therefore recomnunid 
that suitable legidatkm shouM be parsed making it etn elecUon offence 
to utilise students below the age of IT for of the purposes of political 
propaganda or election campiiigii. 

There id another aspect of the question wbiiidi wv would like I0 
mention. It h good that ^ome of our politkiana address our students. 
|i has an educational vaJue and we should like to encourage this practice 
of addressing gailiorings of students in schools. In actual practice this 
has led to certain anomalies ui the pubiieily given by the Press to mjch 
meetings. Persniif who address these gatherings have different audiences 
in mind and speak not infrequently in a diffjerfmt strain from what is 
desirable or neoessaiy at EChool gatherings. We do not wish to genemlisa 
on this poinh because there ore mnny honourable cacceptloiu^ hut the 
tendemey in view of the publicity glvea w to speak not to the audionce 
before them, but to a wider audience whose attention they wi£h to attmcL 
This is not 11 heaithy trend for school education and discipline. 

ftate of Teachers 

Lastly disciphne among students can only be promolKi if th&re is 
discipline among the staff. Both within the sfchool and in organizations 
coanectad wilh liie teaching profes$icinp the teacher has always to realise 
that all hb actmtiei? are being watched by his pupils To that extent 
ther^ore, boih in his personal ccnduci and in his general attitude to an 
problems concerning the country* he has to r^lise that there are Umila- 
tioaa withiii which he must oct for the best interests of the prufesaiun* 
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We wctcoiTte the opportunity afforded in our constitution for the teaching 
professioo to be represented in the legistHtures Of the country. To what¬ 
ever group or party be may belong, it is necessary for him to adhere 
to the principles mentioned atiove. 

Inatances have been brought to our notice where school managers 
or members of Managing Boards have not re&niiied from utilising thek 
position to influence teachers and pupils to paitldpate in paliticnl or other 
electioneering activities, The recommendation that we have made that 
the utilisation of pupils should he considered an election offence wtU 
probably go a iong way to inhibit this increasiDg tendency. Ultimately, 
however, it is the school atmosphere and the teacher working tbeie that 
ensure pttiper codes of conduct and discipline in. the schools. 

m 

religious and moral instruction 

BeUgioua and moral inaLrucUon also play an important part in 
the growth of characler. At different places which Ihe Commission visited, 
a good deal of emphasis was laid on this aspect of cduealion. There is 
little doubt that the whole purpose of cducalinn is not fulffUed unless 
certain deSnite moral principles are inculcated in the minds of the youth 
of Ihe coimliy. The necessity for religious education has also been 
emphasised by same, while others are not in favour of religious instruction. 
In view of the diverse forms of lellgions practised in our coimiiy, 
and the positive decision in the constitution that the State will be a 
Secular State. This does not imply that because (be Stale is secular 
there is no place for religion in the Slate, All that Ls understood Is that 
the Slate as such should not undertake to uphold actively, asist, or in 
any way to sat its seal of approval on any particular religion. It must 
be left to the people to practise whatever religion they feel is in cenfOnnity 
with their mdinatioUJ, Iraditians, culture and hereditary Uifluenee. 

Against (hi.; background we have considered this question I'cry 
carefully. The present position with regard to religious education is that 
there are certain schools particularly those conducted by dennmuiatfoiud 
agencies where religious education ia given. There la, however, a clau^, 
which la being Increasingly put into effect that no person who does not 
belong to a particular religion can be compelled to attend rdigioua 
instruction. We are givan to underaUmd that in moat such schools it is 
now the rule rather than the exception that instruction Is con¬ 

fined only to those of the particular faith. In some of them schools wliat 
is known as inoral instruction is given to audi of those pupils who do 
not attend religious iostiuction. Whether leligioiui instruction or moral 
instruction is given, the benefit of such instruction will be derived not 
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lli being tnated more or lesa on the lines of diss-room mfitruction 
but from the spirit of the achnol and the influence exercised hj? the 
teachure. Eeslthy trends in r^ard to rcligioiB or nnsral behaviour spring 
from three sources: 

(1) Tl>e influence oi the home which is the dominant factor; 

(2) The influence of the school through the conduct and beha¬ 
viour ot the teachers themselves p»d life in the school community as a 
whole; 

(3) InOucnres exercised by the public of the locality and the 
extent to which public opinion prevails in alt matten pertaining to reli¬ 
gious or moral codes of conduct. Ko amount of ieistnictlon can supersede 
or supplant these three essential factors. We, however, feel that such 
jnstruclion can be supplemented to a limited extent by properly organised 
Instmctlon given in the schools. One of the methods adopted in some 
schools is to bold an assembly at the commencement of the day's 
session with all teaehem and pupils present, when a general non-denami- 
oational prayer is cXIored. Moral instruction in the sense of icspimig 

given by suitable persons selected by the headmaster and dwelling 
on the lives of great personagea of all times and of aD climes will help 
to drive home tbc lessons of morality. In view of the provision of the 
Constitution of the Secular State, religious inslruLtion cannot be given in 
schoola except on a voluntary basis and outside the regtilar school hours: 
BUcii Instruct ion should be given to the chiidren of the particular faith 
and with the consent of the parenu and the managements concerned. In 
making this ceoomjDcndaUmi we wish to emphasise that all unhealthy- 
trends of disunity, rancour, religious hatred and bigotry should be dis* 
emnaged in schools. 


IV 

EXTRA-CUBRICULAE ACTTVITIES 

Elsewhere we have referred to the place and importance of what 
are called “ cxtm-curricular" or “ co-curriculttr " activities. We would 
like to draw pointed attentior? here to their significance for the education 
of character. They are as integral a part of the activitica of a school as 
Us curricular work and their proper organisation needs just as much care 
and forc-thoufiht Such activities will naUnaily vary, within limits, from 
school to sdiool depending upon its location, its resources and the inter¬ 
est and aptitudes of the siafT and students. If they are property con- 
duciod, they can help in the development of very valuable attitudes and 
qualities. We propose to refer here briefly to aome of these activities 
from tile point of view of their incidenco on character. 
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ScDUt find Guide A^lvUies 

Tbc Scout end Guide movernEuit b|i£ taken deep- root iu Indiii and 
the new orgnntzatlon. the Bharat &:oiJ.ts and Guides, has many brandieg 
in all the SUiLe$. ScontlnG Is one of th^ most effective means for the 
training of character and the qualities ^f^cesE3^y for good cltizenahip. h 
has the great merit that it appeals to pupils of all ages and taps their 
manifold energies. Through its various games, activities and tcchuical 
skills^ it is posaible to lay the foundation of the ideals o£ ^»cia] service^ 
good behaviour^ respect for leaders, loyalty to the State and a prepared- 
to meet arty situation. The Commission has note^ with pleaaure 
the keen inlerest that is bemg takmai in ^htn movement in some of the States 
and is of the opInioB that it should receive the fuUesi encouragemcut 
from all State Ckivetrinients and lhat necessary provision sirould be made 
for carrying on all its aetivllle$ in schwU and in camps. Il would he 
of great advantage if, in each districi or regional area^ a centre la selected 
where scouts cim meet for iheir annua! camps and learn self-reliance 
through the daily life and activities of the camp. The AIKfndln Scout 
Camp at Taradevi, Simla Hills, is a very good example of the kind of 
thing we have m mind. Wc recommend that Ihc State ^ould give 
adequate fiuaijchii assistance to the jscout movements and should help to 
secure stiitahle sites fur scout camps. Scouting and Guiding Tequire 
proper guidance and, for this purpose, it is desirable that $ome of the 
teachers should be trained in organising scout groups and supervising 
their activities^ In this cmuiectlon we may refer to the need to 
open summer camps and holiday homes for sdiool students in generaL 
Such camps^ too* can help to mould characler by making pupils self- 
reliant and by enabling them to recognise the dignity of labour and the 
Vfilne of gmup work as well as healthy community life, Mt sdiools 
should, 03 for as poasibK afford an opportunity for groups of their students 
to spend a few' days in such camps every year. 

Natiouid Cadet €oii» 

During the last few years, the Government of India hm inatituifid 
the Junior division of the l^atianal Cadet Corps which is open to pupils 
of all sohooli^ The officers are drawn largely from the teaching profeg- 
siom This h a ^ the advantage of bringing icachers and pupils into cluseLr 
cmitact in the training campss Through the N.C.C. certain physical and 
other activities of a quasi-milifory nature are taught to the pupils. We 
have noted with pleasure the kem inmiv^ laken by them in this training 
md the general demmid for its e^ansiom Owing to financial difflcidties, 
however, many of the State Govcmmenifi have not been able to meet 
this demand, so that a large number of sidiools are left without a Ketkuml 
Cadet Corps. To ensure its proper otganizalion, ^Mxdency and de'tTiop- 
roent 11 k necessary to centralize its working. The present vadfitinua in 
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regard to equipment, dress, parades and some of the othirr necessary 
amenities require that this important organisation shotllil be a central 
responsibiUtf. Moreover, the reemitment and the training for the N.C.C, 
should receive greater attention from the Defence Department We 
recommend, therefore, that the S.C.C. should be brought imdcr the 
Govenuiicnt of India which should have the responsifeility for Its proper 
msinlenance, improvement and expansion- The States should, of course, 
co*oiwcate fully In the furtherance of the moventumt 

Training In First Aid. Junior Red Crwas and St. John’s Ambulance 

These have a special value because they enable the students to 
render useful forms of social service and thuB gain ft sense of personal 
and social worth. We feel that it will be of great advantage to 
the students as well as to the community if every student Is trained in 
First Aid and Junior Eed Cross work and if some of the students r«eive 
training in St Jtdui’s Ambulance work. Such Lrainlng could be utilized 
on the occasions of fairs, festivals, epidemics or floods or whenever large 
congregations of people happen to meet at n centre. We have recom¬ 
mended elsewhere that some teachers should be liamrf in Brabulam* 
work and Brat aid If that is done, they could be entrusted with the task 
of training their pupils under the guidance of qusUlied officers of these 
organ iutionx. 

Other SxIro-eurTiciilar Activities 

There are many other extra-curricular activities which schools can 
and should develop to the best of their ability and resources, c.g., hiking, 
rowingj swimming, excursions, debates, dramas, drawing and pointing, 
gardening. All such activities add to the appeal of the school wid release 
the creative talents end social aptitudes of the children. Wc repeat that 
the success of these activities depends very largely upon the intereat 
m'inced by the teaching staff. While the students should be encouraged in 
every way to stand on thoir own feet and develop these activities through 
their own initiative, the teachers should be at hand to help and guide them 
so that their educative possibilities moy be fully exploited and they may 
ensure that oW students take part in one or Rwre of these activities, it 
ts for this leason that we have reeoromendod that all teachers should 
devote a defimte timt! to such acljvitici and this lime should be taken 
into account in fixing their maximum Injure uf work. Wc feel that, while 
part of the money may come from students' voluntary contribuUpns or a 
specific fee char g ed for the purpose, the Educadem Department should 
give liberal grants for tbeir encouragement The contribution that they 
can make to the trainine of character and the awakening of cultural 
and practical interests I* so important that petty oonsiderations of economy 
should not be allowed to starve them. 
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AK these variioiiB agencies that we have iJiscuEsal—the home, the 
school with its cardculuiR and methods and discipline and exira^'Ciiniciilar 
activities, and the local coinmumt}'—will exercise their inducnce ta 
shaping the character cf the atud^ts. The books that thejr read, the 
pifirat and religious inatmetioD that is imparted to them and the personal 
example of the teachers will Incttkate the right Ideals and values. Bui 
tlie most potent of these will be the oll-perrasive mduence of the life 
of the school as a community, its wisely planned schedule of functions 
and d ldteg^ its mutital give-and->talie. and its wilHngty accepted discipline, 
its rhfl nc^ of leadership, and Its opporlunlties for social service. The 
success and the psychological understanding with which the school can he 
oresnized as a community will largely determine how far it can clTecUvely 
function as an agency for the education of character. 


SDhlMASY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Otacipline— 

1. The education of charocter should be envisaged as the respon¬ 
sibility of all tcachere and should be provided through every single aspect 
of school programme, 

2. In order to promote dlsdptine personal contact between teacher 
and the pupils should be strengthened; Self-Government in the form 
of bouse system with prefects or monitors and student-councils, whose 
responsibility will be to dmw up a Code of Conduct and enforce its 
observance, should be introduced to all schools. 

3. Spedal importance should be given to group games and other 
eo-curricular activities and their educational possiblUtiirs should be fully 
colored, 

C Suitable legislatioti should be posed making it an election 
offence to utilise students below the age of IT for the purposes of political 
propaganda or election campaigns. 

Itetipious atul Moral Instructioiv— 

6. Hfiligious Instruction may be given in schools only on a volun¬ 
tary basis and outaJile the regular school hours, such instmeUon being 
confined to the children of the particular Mth conwroed and given with 
the consent of the parents and the management. 

Eitni-CuiTieiilar AetiritiW— 

6. Extra-curricular activities should form an integral part of 
education imparted In the school and all teachers should devote s ddinile 
time to such activities. 

17 
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7. Thfi Stsle should gin edequuto fiiunciBl AsffifftffTTtff to Ibe Scout 
Movement oud should help to :tecurc suitable sites tar Scout Campo; 
schools shoidd^ os far as posaiblep aiffoid an opportuull^ for poups ol 
their students to speud a few days every year at such csjups- 

B. The RC.C. should be brought under the Centfsl Government 
which should take the responsibility for Its proper mainteiumce, improve¬ 
ment and KpansioTL 

Training in Fiisl Aid, St- John's Amhuianoe and Jtmkir Bed 
Cross work should be encouraged in oU schoots. 
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GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLLNC IN SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

1 

«i 

of Guidance to pupib 

The provision of diversified courses of instruction imposes on 
teachers ajid school adrainiatralors the addiLicuuil responsibility of givizig 
proper guidance to pupils in Uieir choice of courses and careers. The 
seoret of good edocatloii ctmaists in enabling the student to r^lise whoi 
are his talents and aptitudes nnd in what manner and to what extent 
he can best develop them so os lo achieve proper social adjustincnt and 
seek right types of employmcnL The subject of guidance has gained 
great importance in inany countries m recent yeor^ particularly in 
America. In many schools well planned eftorts are made to provide 
assisUmco to individual boys and guts in deciding upon their future careen 
and education^ and other personal pxoblema^ In our counUTp unfartu* 
nately^ not even a begimiitig has been made in this dkection^ except in 
n few States. 

Educational and vocatjoniit guidance cot to be regarded as a 
fMf4ia nif*gi proccss whcTeby the advisers and tei^chers sort out boya and 
girls as a grading nmchihe sorts out spplesi It is not n que^on ol Just 
deciding that one boy should stay on the fonru another work in an aero¬ 
plane factory, a third become a teacher and a fourth take to the manage* 
ment of a garaie. Gxiidaneo involves the difficult art of helping boys and 
girls to plan their own future wisely m the fuU light of aU the factors 
that con be mastered about themselves ond about the world in which 
they are to live and work Naturally^ therefore it is cot the work of a 
I^w specialiffU. but rather a service tn which the entire sdicwl steJC must 
co-operate under the guidance of aofftf person with s^^edal knowledge and 
skill in this particular held. Guidance in thk sense Is not confined to the 
vocational field enty. It oomsrs the whole gamut of youth problems and 
should be provided in on appropriate form at ail stages of educatioa 
through the co-operative endeavour of understanding parents, teachers, 
headmasters, piiacipals and guidance officen, 

QuolLfication of ii G aid once OfficfFT 

A good Guidance Officer possesses many good qualities- He must 
hove mi undcrstaziding of young people and their problems^ basal on 
scientific knowledge but in^ired with tympathy and the ability to lock 
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at life Uifoagh the of boys and girlie He should have special Ifaln-^ 
ing in good coujoselliiig mothode, mental hygiene and in the diseriEmnatitig 
use of testa and school records^ In the Add of vocational guidance he 
should have on accurate knowledge of occupational opportunities and 
requiriuneriti He must have ample time for conferences with pupils^ 
parents and employers^ and he must be fully famLiiar wiih the purpose 
and programme at the school and have the capacity to work in dose 
co-operation with the teacbenL 

Bole of the Tfeachci^ » 

in all schoots a good deal of guidance work will have to be done 
by the teachers in the claBs through informal contacts with their students. 
They can play a very important role in this respect The Guidance OtRcer 
will gather much useful infpmiation from them helping him to understand 
students and their needs and problems. Likewise^ he wilt furnish them 
with infarmation which would enable them to At class work more care- 
fulli'm students* aptitudes and needs. 

Friitciples to he observed in guidance 

There are certain important points to be borne in mind in comiccilon 
with educational and vocational guidance. Personal differences which are 
a permanent psychological feature at this sla^ must be recognised^ 
understood and given due attention^ Accurate^ comprehenaive and conti¬ 
nuous information about occupations and about Instilutions of hl^ei 
otudy should be made avoUabLe to the pupUs^ as without this inlonnatlon 
they cannot intelligently delermina theU future line ol actioiL Voca^ 
tlonai and educational guidance idiouM be made available to the iodivldual 
pupil at different stages because of the possible changes in hk eocmomic 
statusi hia aptitudes and interests as well as the changes that Ore likely 
to occur in the nature of the pccMpatiom Celdc should be token to ^ 
that students do not decidje upon a vocation too early or too hurriedly, 
but tmly after a corefui study of the openings available and in the lighl 
of €?tpettonce gained through trials. There should, therefore^ be pn>vlslon 
for a reccmjdderatioo of their plans at the different stages of education. 

Carver Masters 

In some States wo found that investigattons In Guidance have been 
started and txperimenlnl laboratories estabijahed, both for purposes of 
research arid to train guidance offtcers. In Stales where a beginning has 
been made Iheiio ore Career Masten attached to i^ohoals who have received 
1 certain amount of training to enohlc them to dicoharge their duties 
at vocational oounBellorB, We ore aware that in some Univemltiei the 
students' Information Bureaus at^ tryirg to collect bco^sarv iDionnatlon 
for lb* use erf their students. There are oloo in most States Employment 
Exchanges which may give informaiion to those seeking cmpioytnrat. 
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This is, hoCTver, a dificrent thing from what is needed at the Mhool stags. 
Id m&st of the States there has be^n no serious attempt so far to make 
a selenti^ study of the available or to bring home to the ptrpUj 

the possibilities open to them at the di^ercnt stages of their educatlcuL 
It is not a queatioh hete of finding employment bnt of seeking the 
knowledge necessary to equip students adequately for suitable types <if 
work! It is at this stage that vocationoJ guidance is required and career 
masters can be of help In placing these pupOs in their proper position or 
in giving advice to pupils In the choice of vocation siilied to their 
trainmg and aptitudes. 

Place of Vbmal Aids 

The development of new types of visual aids provides unlimited 
possibilities for the pupils to obtain knowledge of the diHefenl oocupalionfi 
opon to Uiem al difierent stages of iheir educational ladder. Thus to 
broaden the pupils' understanding of the scope, naitire and significaRCO 
of the occupalions or industries, film s should be available which not cmly 
depict the actual nature and condUicsns of work in a pailicular jndtistry 
but also supplement Ihia with infornmUon concerning the daily routine 
of the worker on the Job, Voatiroiial guidance films are available in 
different countries lo bring bomc io the young student the different types 
of employment Umt are availobk as well as what is expected of the 
employiK! who chooses a particular vcjcatiim. We bcUeve that In ibis 
country, there is urgent need to prepare such educational films showing 
the conditions of industrial, agricultural, ledmical and other vocations 
which wUl give the students information as well as guidance in the choice 
of their vocation. 

It IB not to be expected Umt every student will neoessarffy accept 
what the teacher or the headmaster or the counselXor may advise him 
to do^ In some C35^ the parents' inffuence may out-weigh hia opinion 
or the student may have a higher opinton of his own talents than the 
more sober and ofajective view taken by the guidance officer- We feel* 
however, that if the system is tried with tact and sympathy and the 
oo-operatlon of all persons concerned* it wiD develop, in course of timfi, 
into n valuable method of avoiding the present waste of talent, and it 
will fit the trained aptitudes of aiudents into types of work which they 
can do effii^nLly and thinugh which they can achieve at least a certain 
measure of self-holfiljncnL 

Bek of Government Agencies 

In oD progressive countries, GovemBient ainta at a wide dlssemi- 
nation of facte copoerniog various oocupatiotis and constantly seek to 
establiah suitable agencies and techniques w^hidi will finable every 
individual to find cmploymeDt suited to lus Inclination^ ahlli^, and $kill^ 
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Thet0 should be m e-my i^ion in India a centrv fo^ the tminhig ef 
Guidance Officers and Career and their services should be made 

available, in an increasidg mrasure, to all educational institutions so that 
guidance may be given to students at dideront levels of cducabonp parti* 
cularly at the ^condary stage at which d^ciaions about employment have 
bo be taken by a lores majority of students. 

Career Conluenco 

Among the agmdes for imparting informatkm about occupations 
Ls the ** Career Conference ^ of teachers, parents, students^ employers and 
successful persons from different vocations. Such a corLference can 
stimulate interest, give a fuller knowledge of vooHlomil requirements 
and enoDuraga Etudentt to avail themselves of the service provided by the 
vocational and educational guidance staff. At this conference successful 
men and women from various walks of life can be Invited to discuss the 
requirements and opportunities in their fpeclal fields of work* The pupUSi 
toOt should partklpate In it so that their intemt may be stiinutiaitod and 
thEir emio^lty fully ^tisffed. Qftsi they do not know the further lacU 
litk^ ovailafale in technic^ higher education or the conditions of admi±$lQn 
and the nature and durstion of these courses, or the level of efbeicncy 
that they must attain if they are to pursue them succesafiiUy. It would 
be the business of the Guidance Qfficen to provide neoe^sary informatian 
and advise about all these matters. 

The fJrotrt's Besponsibilily 

We have ref^red brieffy to the need for guidance, the placs of 
Career Masters in schools^ and the reapemaibility of the headmasters and 
teachers tn regard to the futtue of their pupik. If this scheme ia to be 
Implemenied satisfactorily^ we are of the opinion that Ihc Centre should 
lake th(& responsibility of opening, Ln different region^ insUtutlons for 
the tmining of Guidance Officers and Career Mobsters, to which each Stnte 
should depute its nommeesv Tt would be neither possible nor econnmieal 
for each State to sot up Its own training centres It tmy ba possible to 
attach some of Ihm c«isiras to teacher training mjtitutians flo that, besides 
providing necessary trainiog for Gtudiincs Officers and Coreer Masters, 
they mny also train the teachers En the general principled of edueational 
and vocational guidance. This will help them to understand better the 
methods of observation to asceiiam the aptitudes of the pupils under their 
eafOj and thus enable them to co-operate with the Career Masters more 
tolelligently in the common problem of adapting InstrucUofl lo the pupils 
and preparing the pupils more auccesEfully for ihelr future vocations- 

In addition to the training Institutions for Guidance Officers that 
we have esviBJigeii we rcoommend that l CentrakBesaiTch OrganimUiiB 
may be catabliihed for carrying out research In educatiofful and vocational 
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guidance and tor the preparation oJ tests with particulai reference to 

ivwMiHinm* Uto oeeds ot tho pupils concerned and the oppor- 
UmiUes avaUabte to them £ram tune to tiine. 

m to fulfil all the purposes we have in view we alao recom* 
mend that In every State there should tie a Bureau of Vocational and 
Sdticatianal Guidance whose duty would be to plan and co-ordinate the 
activities cecommended above. 

SUMMARY OF RTCOMMENDATIONS 

L Educational fuidanoe should receive much grater attention on 
the part of the educational authorities. 

2, In order to broaden the pupils' understanding of the scape, 
nature and significance of various occupotioiiB of indnatrics, flims ^otUd 
be prepared to show the nature of the work in various tndastriea and 
th<ie Bhould be supplemented by actual visits. 

3, The services of trained Guidance Officers and Career Masters 
diould be made available gradually and in on increasing measure to alJ 
educational Institutions. 

4, The Centre should tako up the responsibility of opening in 
different regioms cent^ of liaining fter Guidance Officers and Career 
Masters to which eadi State may send a number of teaefaers or oth« 
suitable persons fOt traiiiing. 
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THE PHYSICAL WELFARE OF STUDENTS 

1 

ImprOTtAsce of Flirsicol and HeaStb Edutatioa 

The ptiysical welfare of the youth of the country should be one of 
the main concerns of the State, and any departure from the normal stand* 
aids of phyaical weli-bein^ el this period of Hie may have Gertoua 
coh®equeiices-*lt might promote disease or render the Individual more 
eaaily susceptihle to certain diseasesy In many countries, particularly 
during the two world ware, an eicamitiation of young men recruited for 
war serviee revealed a dispioponlanatety large number who were unfit 
for sucl) worh. In India even ntoun g those pereons who wore recruited 
on a voluntary basis, It was noted that quite a large number of 
were physicsilly unfit for military service. It would not be an cjcaggera- 
tion to say that, if the whole of the population at the particular age 
period at which recruitment takes place hod twen subject to a f:iin Ui. r 
Mtaminatiaa. the proportion of the unfit would have been t haq 

in any other country^ Physical fitness and health education, thereTore, 
assume on importance that na State con afford to neglect 

It Is often stated that the proper care of health and sound physical 
education require on ekpendlttire that may not be within the reach of 
the State CovemmenL U is unfortunate that a long range view has not 
been taken in this matter. To allow the youth to suffer from phyricol 
handicaps and thus to fall a victim to diseases and to allow incipient 
diseases to lie dormant and then develop, is to ineiease the number that 
would require hospital ireatmenL Such on eppcmch natumlly swells the 
medical budget of the country- Apart friun this aspect, it has to bo 
recognised that the increoee in the number of physically handicapped 
people and those of low faeeltb Urvd means an increase In the 
those with diminished ectmomk value and efficiency. The 
dty of such Individuals bring oerloualy dimlnlehed, it becomes an economic 
drain on the resources of the country to support them and their families. 
If both those points are taken into eonsideratioo. it wOl be eceo that 
economising in health education and physical welfare la unsound economy 
because Lhe Stria has to spend much more on medical services than it 
would ruider properly organiaed schemes of physical and health educatioa, 

HEALTH EDUCATION 

From what has been stated. It must be clear that tmless 
education it accepted as an integral part of education, and the educa- 
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ftuthDritfes recognlfiC need in all sckcols^ the youth cf the coimliy^ 
nt^hleh form its most valuable asset, will never be able lo pull ihelr fuO 
weight in imtionBl weUara The emphasis so far has been more on the 
academie type of cducattoii without proper considemtioii be[ng given to 
physical welfare and the mainletiiiiice of proper sUmdards of heallh of 
the pupils. 

Mcastires to b« adopted 

We shall now refer to some considGrations that nuiy be borne in 
mind in regard to health education. Every student in the school requires 
to be trained in sound health habits both at school and at homo- The 
tnstrudkm should be practical so that he may not only appreciate 
the value of health education but also loam the ways in which he con 
effectIvcly maintain and improve hU health. This if essential not only for 
physical reasons but besiufc sound mental h&alth depends on good physical 
health, it should therefoi'e fae a responsibility of oil si:hools to ic® that 
their ehildren keep healthy so that they can get the ina^immn benefit 
possible from their eduratloiL 

Bfedicfll ExamliiBtloti 

It is necessary for tMs purpose, to object all stiideols to a medical 
examinatioii, to ascertain whether they are nonnal in health and standards 
of phyaicat development. Although the syatom of school medic^ Inspec¬ 
tion has been tn cxisience for o number of years in many States we are 
of the opinion that the results have not been satafactory for the following 
reasons 

(i j The medical inspection has been done in a perfimctOTy 
manni^r. 

(U) The defects that have beeu brought out even by this type 
of eumlDsiion have not bceo remedied because the reme¬ 
dial measures suggested ore ofien not carried ouL 

(bIJ There is tio follow-upi not even in the ca^ of those who 
have been dcclBTcd defoctive. 

(lo) Effective co-opemtion has not been estabUshod between 
the school authorities and the parents, and either thToitfih 
ignorance or through lock of Onondal resources or both, 
the parents have taken little Interest In the reports of the 
achcpol medical ofitcersL 

We feel thtEfefore that unless the pnessit systsTi lmprovt»f con- 
gjderably^ tt would te a mere waste of time and mnmay lu cantinue IL 
To bring about n^ssary improvcmenls, we rtcomnsend that: 

(i> Health examinatkia sbeuM bo thoitMigb and complete. If 
A diioloe Ifl to be madr betweco tfeqwml and cursory esimina tiona and 
IB 
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more thorough eatatnioBliotu st longer interralr, the latter on gre&tly to 
be preferred. Every jiupD is the school should undergo et least one 
complete esamlnatlos, every year white is school, and one just prior to 
leaving the sebooL 

(ii> Poplls with serious depots and OiDse who suffer fram 
severe illnesses shoidd be examined more frequently, 

(ill) Much more should be done to asure prompt and effective 
foltow-up whenever examinations reveal the need for cortecUve or 
remedial measlirtis. 

tiv) One copy of the health report aiiCfUld be kept by 
the school medical officer, anoiher copy should go to the parent, and 
a third copy to the teacher in charge erf a particular group of studentA 
This copy should be kept as part of the peiaonol record of the pupil and 
on this should be based Uie programme for his health Instrucllon and 
physical education. It should be the duty of the ^oel physidan to study 
the reports of health examinations and to select those cases for which 
remedial or corrective treatment is indicated. Thm the health and sofety 
of students will become an important concern of the eptiiB school and 
activiliefl for firomoting and safeguarding health wilt find a place 
throughout the school prognmune. 

School llealUi Service and the Community 

We have stated at another place that the whole concept of the 
duties of the school needs to be enlarged, by including in it various forms 
of fruitful eo-aperation with the communily. There me various fields 
in which the fcbocl can serve the community, and various fields in which 
Uie community can co-operate with the school. It k important to ramem- 
ber that in regard to the health and the care of the dhildren, the aclivltie* 
pf the school should be extended to their homes, and neighbourhood 
and to the vmage or city as a whole. The reason for this Is obvious. 
The health of echoed children is determined not only during the hour* 
spent at school but even more so during the time spent at home and is 
the neighbourhood of the home and at work. If the school neglects the 
home and oonununity factors. Uiese out-of-school inaimnces may prevent 
or (sneel many of the bcnefiriol effects of the school's endeavour Ig 
improve the health of the child. It is not suggested that schools cim 
directly control the conditions outside, but they con influence them by 
educ^g both the pupils and their parents, by co-operaUng with the 
physicians and the health authorities of the city or village, end by 
educallng the public to a better apprccuitten of its health ptobl^ end a 
better recognition of what they can themselves do to improve health 
coadltiona We may go further and say that kf the school could actually 
do wractlung to improve the conditions of sanitaUon in a small selected 
lociilitT, It would be the best health education for both pupib and 
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parents and, in fact, the wljole eommunity, In this endeavaitr, the health 
authoriLies of the locality should give thfiii acUve eo-operation and 
assistance U> the scbooL This would alsa be a very good method ol 
promoting the idea of the dignity of lahour in the cMldren. 

This approach to the mainteiifliica of sdiool childien's health may 
appear impractiCBble at first sight. But a clearer eppreclodon of the 
factors involved and a better co-ordination of the agencies concerned 
with the pitumotlon of health will show that the adopting of such 
mcaetires can produce tangible results within a rcasonahle time. 

The Toto of teach ets 

We have stated that there should be a systemflUe follow-up and 
that active methods should be adopted to afford the full benefits of 
medical treatment for such students as need SL In regard to tlis health 
of school GhJdren, it is necessary to realise that it is the teatlier who can 
detect at a very early stage any deviaUnn faom the normal, such us 
defective vision, postural defeclSt deficient heartirg, etc., because ho is 
iu ctmstant contact with the HdhL We have thcfciorc omphasisod in the 
Chapter on Teacher-Training that training in fiiot aid and fundaroontal 
principles of health as well as the detection of deviations from normal 
standards should form a part of the instruction prescribed lor aB tcachera 
in Training Colleger. If such training is given in the first pdndples of 
health juaintenance. teachers can play a valuable part in biinging to the 
notice of the school medical officer or other authorities concerned any 
cases of devialiori from the normal at a fairiy early sloge. 

Medlcal Esmnunatioo «f Children in Hospttab 

A schema has been formulated in one of the States, whereby in 
those areas where well equipped hospitals are situated, the ffchodl children 
may get the benefit of attention from the speeiaiists of the hospiuls. In 
cases where defects have been noted and medical treatment U required, 
the children may be taken in groups by the teacher, the school medical 
officer or the physical director to the hospital concemfid on <me or two 
aftemMus in the week, when tlm staff will l<»k after them. It has been 
suggested that the whole afternoon may be reserved far this purpose- 
In this way a team of luedlcal officers, who am specialista in such branchea 
as Ophthalmology, Ear, Nose and Throat, Chest diseases, ett, logether 
with a phyniciau would be responsible for taking note of the phyolcal 
defects and ailments of chUdren and getting them suitably treated. 
Children who require mote frequent visiis may be advised to attend such 
aftemcon sessions or they may be fald the remedial measures which the 
escorting teacher should we are duly carried out. In view of the paucity 
of trained personnel and the limited number of hospitali equipped f Jt 
this purpose, it wiU not however be possible to extend sud» a schema 
over the whole State, 
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There is tee^on to believe lhat. owtog to over-erowditig and other 
insanitary eondilions of city Ufe, the health of school children aufiers 
much more in urban than Jn rural anas. At present the opportunities 
for school chlldtTO to bo taken to well-e«uipped hoapitols are greater in 
urban areas than in the rural areas. It u suggested, therefore, that to 
begin with, the school-population of the urban areas miiy be given the 
benefit of the scheme and the progreffi in its working sljould be watched- 
II is not fay any means implied that the rural chUdrcn should bo neglected- 
Wherever such defects are noticed in them, it must be ensured that they 
also get the benefit of proper medical care at (he institution aitoated in 
the neighbouring towns or cities. Tliey should be takim to the Inatltu- 
tioos concerned or the medical staff may visit BtieU schooU on definite 
days, arranging mobile hospital ambulances for the purpose. In any case 
lutb rtmedial measures as the school medical officer msy suggest should 
be adopted, and the School authorities should see that they are carried out. 

One of the important factors leading to many defects in health 
Is malnutrition. At no period of life does malnutrition pby such a large 
part in causing ill-health, or in promoting defects of growth as in the 
peri^ of adolescence. Very Utile is being done at presenS in edm^tinnal 
Institutions to see to the proper nutrition of children. We nemnmend 
that, in teddcntial schools and hoslebt, balanced diets suHed to different 
ages should be prescribed by nuliitton experts and numagemenis be 
advised about proper standards for child mnb diet. 


n 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
The concept of niysical Education 

We have dealt with health cducaUon first because the success of 
physical education depends upon the health of the student, it » an 
indispensable part of ali health programmes. lu various activities should 
be so pUumed as to develop the physical and mento] health of the students, 
cultivate recreational intoreals and sklib and promote the Eplrit of team 
work, sporuunanship and respect for others. Physical education b, 
therefore, much more than mere drill or a seiio of regulated exereliies^ 
It todudef aU forms of physical activitie# and games which promote the 
dewiopji>ea( t>l the body and mind. 

If it is to be given properly, teacher* of physical educadon thould 
evolve a comprehensive plan to bo foltowed by the etudenU and it should 
be based on the resuXU the health examination. Mou of these 
vtties an group leUvttiea. but they ebould be made to stdt tlus individual 
as well, taking due note of hi* capacity fee- physical enduranm^ Physical 
education, group games and individual pfaysical exercises 
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no doubt, in th^ school tmder the iupa^laJon of thia Directed- of 
EdiiCBtion, tout tbero is one aspect of fihysical education wbicli should 
not be forgotlen. As In the case of hcMih education^ the school should 
"lo to the community" and seek its assistance in the furtheranice of 
ihe programirte of physical education. There arc various types of 
physical exorcises that can be taken up by siudenu, with the nccossary 
aptitudes outside the school iindei: the auspices of Jther agencies in the 
community interested in phy^dcal education, swiEoming, boating^ 

hiking, and group games that may be locally popular. Where such feci- 
litiM are available, special arrangements should be made for sehcml 
children to avnil of them imdBr proper guidance and special hours may 
be fixed for them in some cases ti-p. in swimming baths j^nH Akhadas etc, 

Teathers nnd Physical EducatiaTi 

It haa been noted that physical education is generally considered 
to be the exclusive responsibUity of the teacher for physical educatioiL 
So long as the other teachers of the school do not participate in thi^ 
matter along with the physical Instiuetor, physical cdticaUan will not be 
a success. That is why we have reemnmended elsewhere that the teachere 
under training should receive o ccrlahi amount of in^tructiDn in physical 
education, while spechtlists will of course be irained in ^eciai in^titutlws. 
We reeammend that all teachers or at least those below the ago of -Id 
should actively purticipate in many of Ihe activities of physical education 
and thus make it a living part of Ihe total school programme instead of 
being a side issue entrusted to an isolated member of Uie staff. 

We place special value on group games m they help to mould the 
character of the ^tudentG in oddltJon to affording recreatipual faciiiii£$ 
and contributing to ihetr physical well being. Tliere h one aspect of 
group games to which we should like ia draw attentimu Competitive 
greaup games bemecn difl^pant schooh and, regions have come lo stay 
and they no doubt increase interest m group games. One defect which 
is often associated with them has however to be guarded egiumL In 
order to prepare teams for competiiive matches the playing fielda arc 
often utilised mainly toy the few students who are selected for the school 
teams, while the majnrtty are extent to watch them passively. To 
develop the health <if the school community, it la fur more importiiiit 
that Ihe majority Of the students should utilise the playing fields than that 
a small minority should do so for the sake of w'innlng tomtumients and 
bringing a kind of professional <a^dit to the schooL The growth of IM* 
tendency towards a kind of proivEsjonoliMn in school sports must bo 
carefully resisted. 

We have recommended the mointermure of school records for an 
rUidmtfl, and would like to ojM here that these should include a full 
record of all activiticf in the field. 
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Tnioliie «f Physical EdueatlnD Teaclists 

Some of ihe States haw established Colleges of Physical EiducaUou 
where training is given for about a year to candidates poGsessitig certiun 
prescribed qt i a Uftca tions. We nra of the opinion that the training should 
be oomprehensTve meluding all aapecls iikie health education, flrrt- nw 
nutrition etc. It is Unportant that they atmuld luivc a good standard of 
general educatidn. Teachers of physical Hucetioh In secundarr’ schools 
should have at least fiasaed the S.S.L.a Examination and should haw 
received some training in general principles of educatioa and child 
psychology. They should be aasociated with the teaching of Bubjects like 
physiology and hygiene imd should be given the same status as other 
teacbers of similar qualiflcaliona in the school If graduate trained 
teachers are available, they may take up teaching of certain special sub^ 
jecti If the training institutions are effectively to difidharge their diiti^ Pj 
they should be staffed with carefully selected persons of technical com¬ 
petence and well-educated. Physical education does not consist in a 
mere display of strength but conduces lo the physical, mental and moral 
welfare of the pupil concerned As regards posts of greater responsibility 
such as Directors or Inspectors ol Physical Educatkmj we feel that train¬ 
ing for two yeara may be necessary. 

To provide the Training Schoob with qualified physical instructorr, 
there is need for considerable expansion of the traming facilities. Tfais 
may be dime by increasing the fodlities in the existing colleges and hr 
opening new colleges where necessary. To meet the needs of the whole 
country we recommend that some of these Institutions may be recognised 
as AU-India Training Centres and given help both by the Centre and 
the State to enahlo them to train a larger number of personne!. 


summary of recommendations 

Ifeolth Edueotion— 

L A properly organized school medical service should be huUt up 
m all States. 

1 A thorough medical examination of aU pupQs and necessary 
foUow-up and treatment where necessary should be carried out in all 
xehoolsv 

a Some of the leachera should be trained in fire: aid and gomral 
principles of health so that they may co-operate intelligently with the 
medical staff. 

4. Proper Butritfonal standard should be maintained la hosteb 
imd jeflideiitial 
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S, The school should assist, where possible, in the maintenance 
of tlie sanitatiaii of the area and the school children should thus be 
trained to appreciate dlgnitF of manual labouTp 

Pht^sical Ediication— 

O. Physical activities should be made to suit the individual and 
bis cafiadty for physical endurance. 

7, AU teachers below the age of 40 should actively participate in 
many of the physica] activities of students and thus moke them a lively 
part of the school progiMome; 

Full records of physical activities of the students must be 
niatntain^pd, 

P. The Irahiihg in physical education should be comprehensive 
enough to include all aspects of health education. 

10. T2ie teachers of physical educatioit should be associated with 
the teaching of subjects like Physiology and Hygiene and given the same 
status as other teachers of similar QualiheaUoDs. 

11. The existing facilities for Iraining of teachers of physical cdu* 
cation should be expanded by increasing the seats in the existing colleges, 
by opening new colleges wh^re neo^saary and by reorganizing some of 
the institutions AU^India Tr ainin g Ccnijes to which aid moy bo given 
both by the C^tre and the States. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO EXAMINATION AND 
EVALUATION 

The subject of ExaEnination and Kvatuation occupies an important 
place in the field of education. Tt is necessary for parents and teacherE 
to know tcom time to time how the pupils are progicasing and what their 
attaimnenU are at any particular stage. It is equally necessary for 
society to assure itself that the work entrusted to its schools is being 
carried on satisfactorUy and that the children studying there are receiving 
the right type of education and attaining the expected standards. This 
kind of check up of the school work is essenliaL in the interesia of all 
concerned—'pupUs, teachers, parents and the puhlic. are 

the usual means adopted for this purpose, 

Exantinatituu, Intcnml and External 

ExamJnatlonj may be either itiiemal or external. Internal 
exammatitma are conducted by schools from time to time and at least 
ance during the schwl year, for evaluating the progress of the pupils, 
fbr grading them, and, when Ihe time comes, for selecting and promoting 
them to a higher class. Of the purposes for whliih examinatioEis are held, 
certainly the first, namely, the evaluation of progress is the most impor¬ 
tant Ou it depends not only grading and promotion but even the method 
of instruction. 

Annual examinations are a common leature of our schools. Some 
schools also hold termJnBl examinations, he,, examimuinn^ gt the end of 
each term. A few also hold weekly or monthly tests. Usually in the 
e3res of both the school authorities and the pupils, the most important 
of these internal tests end examinations is the annual examination. 
On the results of this examination the annual promotions are dedded go 
that it dotninates all other tests and examinations. A few schools have 
replaced the annual examination by the cumulative results of periodic 
tests and examlnationE. 

The external examlnailnn comes generally at the end of the school 
stage. Its purpose is twofold, selective»and qualifying, selcct'mg those 
who hove successfully completed a couixe and qualifying them from among 
many for the next higher stage. At one time besides the matriculation 
or University entrance examination (or ita equivalent, the Schoed Final 
or the School Certificate Examination} there used to be in some parts 
of the country, two other examinations, one at the end of the primaij 
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and another et the end ol the mtrfrtle school stage; and all these 
were le^i^ed as puhlic examinations. We are told that still these are 
prevalent in some States. We are convinced that our system of education 
is very mncti cxammatitm-rjdden. 

Scope and Umiiatiiuis of the present System ol Exnrntnallwns in India 

Soth the internal and extemal examinations In this country are 
more or less nnxleUed on similar lines and they follow the same general 
pattern. Both are intendied to test mainly the academic attainments of 
a pupil pnd his pTogrees in intellectunl pursuits. These do not test the 
other aspects of the pupil’s development; or if they do, it is only indirectly. 
The twenlieUi century has witnessed a widening of the meaning and 
scope of education. The school of today conrems itself not only with 
intelJectuol pursuits but also with the emolional and social development 
(if the fhiH his physical and mental health, his social adjuslmeot and 
other eiiually important aspects of his life—in a word, with an all-round 
development of his personality. If examinations are to be of real value 
they must take into consideroiuwi the new facts and test in detail tlie 
all-round development of pupils. 

Even as a test of the mteaectual attaimncnls of pupils, the validity 
and of the present pattern of examinations have been widely 

quesdoned. It has been urged that the present system o( examining by 

ol essay-type questions leaves so much scope for ihe subjectivity 
of the examiner that it ciumol be relied upon to any great extent. In this 
connection reference may be made to the flndmgs of the liartog Report 
on an Examination of Examinations which clearly proves the foibles of 
such a system. It may therefore be fairly inferred that Bs at present 
coudacted, examiuBtions do not help us to evaluate correctly even the 
intellectual attainments of the pupils. 

The effect of tlte ExominaUBn System on our Education 

Wc have already referred to the new concept of education. 
UnCoriTmatety our present ayatem of education still lays exclusive 
emphasis on the intellectual attainments of the pupils and this has been 
due mainly to tlie infiuence of our examinAtlou system. The exainioA- 
tions determine not only the cstmtents of edilcatioa but aLw the methods 

of t porh ire^_fact, the entire approach to education. They have sc 

pervaded the entire atmosphere of reboot life that they have becuine the 
maia molrimting force for aJ! effort on the part of pupil as wcU as 
teacher. It it not often dearly reoUred that a pupil's effort throughout 
his education is amcentralfid almiwt wholly on how to get tiiTOUgh the 
examinations. Unless a subject is included in the exominathm scheme 
the pupil Is not interested in It, if any school activity is not related 
directly or indirectly to the examination, it fails to evoke or enlist his 
enlhusiasm. As regards methods, he Is interested jn only those which 
19 
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iecure an easy jiase ralh’Ci than tn these which moy be educationally 

more sound hul which do not directly concem themserves with 

timw. He is more interested in notes and ciibs than in text-books tmd 

original works; he go^ in for craramins tBlher ihaa for 

undemanding since this wiU help bim to pass the examination on which 
dtjpcnds his future. 


As has already been stated, it 5s not only the pupil but the teacher 
also Is affected by this examination craze. To the leacher the system of 
^mmation affords an easy solulion to mimy of hSs pr^iblenis. While 
It i£ difficult, IF not impossible, to show immediate, tangible and measurable 
results with ragard to those intangihle effects of a good education 
as character training, a wdl munded personoLty, a wholesome social 
adjustmmit and a proper de^-elopmeni of appreciation of the finer values 
m We, It is much easier to show results in taieUeciual attainments and 
anemic progress. And it society sets greater store on these attainments 
^ on what is conducive to character building and smmd citizenship 
how can the teacher help paying attention to the former atteinmente 
Mo^ver nidations mo, romparatlvely speaking, im easy method of 
grading pupils and pronouncing Judgment on their wcrlt Again and 
^ Is most unf^nate, his success as a teacher Is ^-ery often measured 
by the t^lte of his pupils m the examinations. It Js not unocsimnon to 
hear su* statements as ' so and so is a good teacher because hte pupils 
show a high pcrcenmgc of success in the final cxaminaUgn.' Headmasters 
m P^^tmg them reports at the annual gatheiings lay emphasis on 
the ^Its of examinations and on the bnlltent success of some of their 
pupi s. tens provoking the criticism that the mporl resembled a 
profit and h»s a«ount pt^ented to sharahoidem of an industrial concern 
To J^udge the work of a tencher by the percentage of passes of bit pupils 

The attitude of the parents also iends support to this state of aSau% 
Because of the dose connection between employment and the passing of 
external examinations, the average parent is more intEreatcd in his child 
paaang that csammntion than in anyllUng else. Even the mithorili« 
who provide higher courses or employ young people arc gujd«t almost 

t\£3t^ Tq this mfiy added ihe luifortunatfi trend fn tMtni wr. 

tmil« tite mar^ obtained at public examination^ a. tho^e 
tor admlsqcui of students to most CQUcgesi, 

^ today to put undue and 

tmnaliinil ^hosi, on examinations, spocially the external examine»toos 

Zt r"? 5^'"® * «®tricting over the ^ti„' 

field of Indiim education |o such an extent u almost to nullify li- tv.Ii 
purpQW. Many compUined of the hampering effect of 
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They -old OBd we genemlly agree with them, that the examinatians 
today dictate the ctirriculum iostead of following it. prevent any experi- 
mentatioR, hamper the proper trsatmiHit of suhiects and aoiuid methods 
of teaching, foster a dijU tmiftirmity rather than origirtaUty, encourage 
the svBsrage pupil to concentrate loo rigidly upcm too narrow a held and 
jhug help him to develop wrong values tn cducatioiL Pupils assess 
education in tertos of success in examinalioiis. Teachers, recDgnising the 
importance of the external examination lo the individual pupil, are con¬ 
strained to relate their teaching to an examination which can tost only 
a narrow field of the pupil's interest tmd capacities and so inevitably 
neglect the qualiues which are more HUportant though less tangible, They 
are forced to attend to W’bat can be exarmned ; and to do that with success 
they often have to ' spoon-feed' their pupils rather than encourage habits 
of independent study. We were told that in soma sihools notes are 
dictated even in the Imver classes and after sometime the children feel 
unhappy and helpless if this is not done. This system is not so uncommon 
as we would wish to imagine. 

Tbc Place of Examiaatiens 

Nevertheless examinations—and Bpecially external examinaliotto— 
have a proper place in any scheme of education* External exammations 
have a stimulating effect both on the pupUs and on the teachers by 
providing well-defined gaals and objective standards of evaluation. To 
the pupil the examination gives a goal towards which he should strive 
^ind a sliHiulus Urging him to attain that goal in a given time, thweby 
demanding steady and conetant effort. This makes the purpose clem and 
the meLbod of approach definite. He is judged b>- external and objective 
testa on which both he and others Interested m him can depend. And 
finally, it gives him a hallmark recognificd by all. 

For tlie teacher, too, it is helpful to have a goal and a atimnluv. 
Without these his wo^k may lose in precision and direction. The external 
gives him standards cotnznon for all teachers and therefore 
universal and uniform in character. It also releases liim from the res— 
pon&ibility of making wrong judgments about the work of his pupils. 
Finally, lire external examination has another great advantage, namely, 
that it helps a school to compare itself with other schaols. 

Suggestions for the Irapfovement of the Present System 

In view of oil these condderatioiu it would apsKtar that the external 
examination cannot be altogether done away with. Certsin steps howm-er 
have to be to minimise its undGsirabie effect*. Firstly, there should 

not be too many external exoaninationa. Secondly, the subjectivie element 
which is unavoidable In the present purely essay-typ* examination should 
be reduced as far as possible. The essay-type examination has its own 
Value. It tests certain capacities which cannot be otherwise IcEted. But 
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it t^nat be the only test for roeaatrring foe attwnmenls of popila. One 
^ iti greatest dtsadvontages le that it eiv« undue weight fo the power 
oi verlffll expression an whldi so many individual differences exist la 
order, therefore, to reduce the elemeni of subjectivity of foe essay-tync 
hv attaimnenta should be widely foirodured ^de 

tmture of the ttefo and the type of ouestiuna 
tt™ ** changed. They foould be such as to dLiurage 

dndenrtandiag. They should not deL 

of ^ ^tom f with « rational imderstandinfi 

of foe problems imd a general masfoty of foe subject-iuatter In this 
wnnection we consider that ii b undesirable to set two of three 

hours one and the same day. Lastly, the flnai assessment of 

the pupil should not be based entirely on foe r^b of foe external 
examiiwtian; other things such as intemal tests and foe school records 
b7 .houl^ be Ul» >,u, 

tUd be given to than. With foiBs safeguards and ehmiges. we feel 
foe exteniar examfoatlcn csn nerve a lueful purpose. 

=b, 

uerwm cnanges ere necessary. The emphasis on one fllMmporlant annual 
gh^d he reduced. A few schools have abandoned such 
cxamiMtiona They uw foe results of periodical tests and of weekly or 
monthly exinniMtions for purposes of promotiQii, A few others atiople- 
rnem the annual and periodical examinations by more elaborate reSL, 

by pupib thtoughom foe year. We commend these steps 
which will give foe annual examination its proper place The 
•f . dUU .bb„M d.p.„d n« .my ™ .l.r^U 

b<it m» th. mBUte of petirfi. te.u m.d th. 

also be changed. The objective type of tests should be widely used m 
.upplamenl foe essay-type tests; other steps suggested with ^anl 
fo foe external examinaunn foould ako appij- fo foe case of inSnS 
e^aminflijons. 

N«d fdr School Itecortis 

Sinelv ^ ejuimmamm nor the internal examination, 

angly or together, can give a correct and complete picture of * pupU^; 

Siil-reimd progress at any particular stage of hti education- vet ii 
IS important for u. to assess this, fo order to deteraune hia futm; couri 
of study, or his future vocation. For this purpose a proper system 
«h«.I re^ should maintained for every jfopU indicating work 
done by him in foe scbOdi fiom. day to day, mouth to monfo t„rm 
torn and year to year. Such a school record will present a dcarand 
oohtmuous statement of the attainments of foe child in d'fr 
mteUectual pnraoita forougbout the succesaive stagoa of hie educati^T^! 
wiU also Muteto a progrcaaive evaluation of devclppmtnt in other 
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directiatis of no l«sa iistportimc^ such as the growth of tus Lateresi?, npti* 
Hides, and personality traits, }m a4iiiitmeiila» the praj^ticol and aocizd 
ACtivitjes io which he parL In other words it will give a Domplete 
career. We hoive seen such recoids being main Lamed! in some schools 
but their number is few. We recommend that Lhe^ shouid be o oommon 
feature of all achobls all over the couniry. A few specimens of cumu¬ 
lative record forms will be found in the Appchdir VIL Schools may 
devise their own forms on the lines Indicated therein. 

Mnintcniutcc of Records 

This cumulative record will be maintained by the class teacher. 
The class teacher who will maintain it (he may also be a j^dallat In 
charge of e particular sub^ectj w specially placed in ehsirge of a dass of 
pupils for one school year« Ec teaches thetn one or two unfrariant 
subjects and thu^ spends more time with them thim other teachers do. 
He gets to know them per$cEoelly and individually. His rei^ponaibilrUes 
as far as his class is concerned are not coiiftned to the four walls of the 
dass-room; they extend over the pxrpil^s entire life m the schooL He 
Is thuis the right person to nmictain the record. 

hx some schooLs a class teacher remains in charge of a class for one 
year at the end of which he hands over the charge of his pupils to Ihe 
class teacher of the next higher class, In some othfir schools the elaiis 
teacher followB his class from ye&t to year lEi the duas goes out of the 
ficbooL Both systems bavo their advantages^ Whether a teacher remains 
in charge of a class for one srear or for a number of years, the important 
thing Is that he gets the opportunity to establish personal contacts with 
a group of pupils. Sticb personal contects specially for adoicsceni pupils 
have great value, and their importance cannot be exaggerated. 

In most schools some Hart of class-teacher system prevails; but it 
is not fully exploited because of the supposed importance of teaE^iiiig by 
specialist teachers. Often the dass-teachers^ r^spondbUities Consist only 
tn maintaining the class register and pDllecting monthly school fees from 
the pupils. There is no inherent c<mtradjdtion between the class^teacher 
system and the xubject-speciaiist system. Tlie two can be easily com* 
bined In the some system and the dass-^teacher can functiem in loco 
poTciiiij for the pupils under his care with grcit advantage fur ^ 
cuncemoti 

TeaeheTS and ScheoL Bncords 

li 1ms been ^d thai Ihe Introduction of ctimulative records will 
increa^ the responsibilities uf teachers and add to their work. This is 
DU duubt true. But the advantage* would outweigh the persona! dls- 
ndvontagE tu teachers^ And once they become used Id the syjflem they 
ihc^mBolvcs will come to appreciate the advantage of such 3 I±qoI records. 
The cumuLativo records will greatly influenoo thOEC work In the dims- 
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Hwm. specially their methods of teaching and handling children, so ranch 
so that the entire characte- of their work wilt change. 

Doubts have been expressed whether teachers will be ahTe to 
discharge this added reapansibiiity satisfactorily; in maintaining the 
records will they not be swayed too much hy their personal predilecticais 
and judgmenU thereby nuUifying greaUy the value of these records ? 
Maintainmg the records would need a certain nmount of training. We 
have no doubt that arrangements will be made by the State Departments 
ol Education to provide such training, perhaps in the Training Colleges 
lor teachers. With such training and a certain amount of practice and 
with an occasional eheck'^up by the head of the institution and by the 
Inspectorate, we have no doubt that the teachers will be able to dis¬ 
charge these duties to the satisfaction of alL There may be occasional 
lapses here and there, but these should not cause any anxiety or loss of 
faith to the teachers. In hit sense of responaihlllty the average Indian 
teacher does not yield to any teacher to any other country. WTial he 
ta*6ds is clear direction, encouragement and sj-mpathy. 

Need for fte^eai-ch 

to order to maintain the cumulative records properly the teachers 
wiU have to use a number of tests of different kinds—intelligence testa, 
allamment testa, aptitude tom and olhere. We expect that the Stato 
Bureau of Saucaliaii which will devise the fonijs of cumulative records 
will also prepare these tests to coUaborsUon with the Txainiog Colleges, 
There is need for continuous research in these Helds. The Training 
Colleges should also organise short courses of training in the use of these 
forms and testjL 

£va{ita&iun and Marking; 

At this stage it is necessary to mdicate the actual means to be 
adopted in evaluating and gradmg the work of pupils whether to the 
external or towrnal eiramhialions and to mainuiniag the school records. 
The present sj-rtom of evaluattog by pcroentilea;, he., by numerical marki 
out of a hitodred, may have certato advantages but the diBodvantages seen) 
to oulweigh the advantages. FirsUy. it introduces too mtuiy aubdiviatons 
which are not only useless hut cumbereome; and secondly^ it is indeed 
difficult to distinguish between two pupils one of whom obtains, say. 45 
ntnrks and anotber 4l» or 47. This system no doubt gives the rerabJaacs 
oi accurate judgment which for hkhi ol the pupils it it hardly worthwhile 
to exercise and is boet wiUi many erront, In this connection we would 
again invite attentton to the Hanog Report on 'An Esonimaiion of 
Examtoatinns ’ which fully reveals the timiLations and eiroi* of the 
wstent. A simpler and better i?yrtem u the use ol the five-potot scale to 
which *A ■ statute fur exceUent, ‘BVfer good. "C* for fair and average 
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* D * for poor and * E * for wry poot. In this systcim pupik are groupi^l 

In broad divi^kma wbidi are more easily distingiiishable Ih4m the cfiffer- 
enccs indicated by peremtilo We recommend that this system be 

adopted for school recortis. 

For writteti eliminations, whether utemal dr interMlt the $ame 
$cale may be used with this modification that here D and E will be 
combined to mdicBEe * failure \ Here A wlB iodjeate ^ DistinctionB 

* Credit" end C * Poss' and D £ " Failure * or * Cases fteferred Hack ^ 
The values of these caiegaries in terms of percentile marks may be deter¬ 
mined by the examining authority, individual examiners in dlifereiit 
subjects mny even uae the percentile systetn and then convert the 
percentile scores in terms of categories. The system reconunended here 
wUl work in almost all eases except wheie distmettcins arc to be made 
for the award of schdlarsMps and prlEes- In these cases (whose number 
wUl always be limited) the system may be modified tn introduce e finer 
scale which may show the difference between two cases which m^y be 
almost similar. It must however be admitted that a difference of a few 
marks on the percentile scale is more often a matler of chance than of 
exact defcerminstion. We note tinit changes have been m trod need in teeerit 
yeat^ in several Universities where candidates who have secured a first 
ot second class are amuigcd In the alphabetical ordm: of their names and 
not as hitherto according to the percentile scale, 

AVe haw diseti^ed at some length the general princ^les of tvalufl* 
tlon of school work in view of its cxtmue Importance in education. Wo 
now come to offer ocrtuin specific and firtn recommendations on the 
subject 

A Single Fimil Exammalidn 

We have referred to the desirability of reducing the nmnber of 
external examinations. Wo recommend that there should be only one 
public cocammation to indicate the cnmpletlftn of the school course. It 
may be either th? high school final examination or the higher seconilaTy 
examination dependmfi on the nature of the sdiool where the pupil com¬ 
pletes hi3 course. T^iere should be no other public examtnalioxi befure 
it. The certificate to be awarded to mdicate the completion of the middle 
school or any other school class wiH be given by the school itseU and It 
will be based entirely on the school records which will include the results 
of PQiiodk and annusl tesbi. 

School Certiflcalw 

Even the public examination need not be compulsory for all i 
that ISi If pupils so desire they need not teke It However, every pupil 
who completes the school course will get a ichool certificate bosed on 
school records testifying to his progress and attainments in dlffenmt 
dlrecUoni in schooL 
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The point hM bMi xAifod that Iht school oertiflcate tnay not be 
rdiBtile snd that standAnIa tdll vary* As regards ridiAbiiiiir, with all the 
pcovuions we have mentioned previously we have tittle apprehtmshm on 
that Thi^ only way to miike the teachers' judgments rdiabte is to 

rely on them. In the beginning there mqy be stray eases 0 t wrong 
judgment, but before long they wiU come to be more and more reUahte 
and Imstworlhy^ "'No one can gamine better than the teacher who 
knows the child, and a method of por amina tjon by the teacher, combined 
wiUi school records, would be deviled wtUdii would furnish a certiBcate 
giving information of real ImportariiCe to employer or college or pmfessioiit 
and yet would preserve intact the freedom of the school and would rid 
teacher and pupil of an artificial restraint impend from without As ibr 
uniformity of etundanis^ even under Ihe present condiLioiis two apparenQy 
similar certificates mtsn very different iJiiDg& and illusory imifonnity can 
be brought texi dearly.'^ (Norwciod Cenunttlee Heptirt on Curriculum and 
Examination in Secondary Schools, H.M.S.O., 1^1, p. 32.) 

Exaniination Ccrlihcate 

Pupila who complete the school course and take the dnal examma^ 
tIoTi will get a certificate to be awarded hy the authnritics holding the 
examinaUon. EUewhere we have described the conslitutlon end function 
of the body which will be responsible for holding the two public examine-* 
Udhs at ihp end of the school course namelyi the High School Certificate 
ExamiiuiLion and the Higher Secondary School Certificate Examina^oxL 

The fonn of these certificates need^ also to be changed Some Staler 
award a bare certificate montipphig only the dlvmon obtamed by the 
pupil without mentioning in detail the courses taken by him. Sudi 
certificates are not very helpful either to the colleges or to the employing 
authoriti^ In one or two States, however, a more elaborate form of 
certificate ia ufied which incorporates not only the restilta of the school 
test* In UicsE and other auhjccta which ore not indudai in the public 
examinsUofi* They also coataaa extracts tnjm achoal recorihE, A sped- 
mitn cop>* of such a certifieate form is given in the Appendix Vm. We 
eommend this latter form of ceriificnte in preference to the lonner. 

Rygmlnlng aulhorlties ^ould prescribe a fom wherein the schools 
could fill in the detallf of the ^ool record of the pupa concerned. At 
the lime of the Public ExaminalScm ihe school will forward the record 
to the examining aulhntity. The examinkig auLhorlty in ||$ turn will 
enter therein the remits of the Public Elxamiiiatkin and return It to the 
school lo be forwarded to the pupil concemed. Every candldele who 
appears for the examiruiUen wilt get a certificate, showing the school 
record and the public best record. The syatem of eveluatinri to be adopied 
by IhE school and the nxamininfi body has already been dfi^mbed. 
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Fct final ^amtnatinn a camiidate wlit orduiarily laitv SIX 
subjects^ two from Section ' A \ one from Section " C * rad three from 
Section 'D' of the eurrjeitlurq (leicfc pp. He may also take m 

additional subject as provided tinder Section but the result should 

be decided on the performance of the six subjects only* A pass in six 
subjects should be deemed suffirient for tho satisfactory completion of 
the certificate. Of these six subjects, a1 least four sbauld have been 
obtained at the Ihiblic Examination, while two others may be passes 
obtained in the school records. If such school record passes are taken 
into consideration, candidates should Imve obtained at least one credit 
aznon^ the lour passes of the Public KaeamlnaUom In such a scheme due 
notice would also have been token of the school record of the pupiL 

We have indicated in a geneml way the tests to be observed for 
certifying satJafactory completion of the school courses. It is, however, 
open to those coneented with the selection of pupils for higher education^ 
university* technical or otherwise^ or for those authortticf which recruit 
for public services, to determine the exact standard of achievement 
required of candidates in the several subjects. 

We are of opinidn that as far as the final public examination is 
concerned the compartmentai system should be mtroduoed. If a condK 
date falls in one or mnre subjects of the public examination he should 
be allowed to take these subjects of public examination at a subsequent 
examination, but in micb cases the school records will not be taken 
into account. He need not again ail for subj^ta in wliich he has obiained 
n pass. He will be given not more than three chances to appear at 
subsequent ex Amina tions. 

A candidate who ha^ pa$sed the exammation in the required six 
subjects, and wishes to qualify in any additional subject, may appear ai 
a subsequent examination. The ti^ult thus obtained will be entered by 
the examining authority in the certificate already obtained by the 
candidate. 

The scheme reenmmended by ua here for the reform of the entire 
system of examination and evaltiation of school work should be tried for 
a reasonably long period of time. It takes time for such fundamental 
changes to be assimLiated before they can work satisfactorily and before 
any judgment can be pronounced on them. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The number of external oxamiimtioins should be reduced and 
the element of subjectivity in the essay-^^type tcsls rbt»uld be miiilfFiised 
by introducing objective and alfo by changing the type of questtons. 
20 
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2* In order to fiml out Ihe pupil's BB-round progress and to deter- 
tnine his future, a proper system of school records should be Enaintainfid 
for every pupil indicating the work dono by him from time to time and 
his attainments in the different spheres. 

3, In. the final assessment of the pupils due credit should be given 
to the Internal tests and the school records of the pupils. 

The system of symbolic rather than numerical marking should 
be adopted for evaluating and ^ding the work of the pupils in external 
and internal eEaminations md in maintaining the ecbool rmrds. 

5. There should be only one public examination at the completion 
of the secondary school course. 

6. The certificate awarded should contain besides the results of the 
public examination in different subjects, the results of the school tests in 
subjects not mcluded in the public examination as well as the gist of the 
school records. 

7. The system of eompaitmentol examinations should be intro* 
duced at the final public examinatioTu 




CHAPTER XU 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE TEACHLNC PERSONNEL 

I 

TEACHERS 

The iieed for improvlni; ihe ecnerAt mudjiiom of Teachers 

In the preceding chapters ol our Report, we have referred to the 
various steps to be taken to improve the quality and standsids of secondary 
education and to make ft a worthy mediuin for the balanced develapmetit 
of the students' personality. We are, however, convinced that the most 
important factor in the contemplated educationaJ reconatnictJon is the 
teacher—his personal quaUlies, his educational qualifications, bis pro- 
fesaionaJ training and the place that he occupies hi the school as well a$ 
in the nnununity. The reputation of a school and its inflnenoe on the 
life of the comiminity invariably depend on the kind of teachers; working 
in it. Priority ol consideration must, therefore, be given to the various 
problems connected with the improvement of their status. During uur 
tour, we were painfully impressed by the fact that the social status, the 
salaries and the general service conditirms of teachers are far from satis¬ 
factory, In fact, our general impression is that on the whole their 
positinn today is even worse than it was in the past. It comparer unfavour¬ 
ably not only with persons of similar qualiGcations m other professions, 
but also, in many cases, with those of lower qualifications who are entniried 
with less important and socially less signLficant duties. They have often 
no security of tenure and their treatment by management is, in many 
cases, inconsistent with their position and dignity. The same story of 
woe wms repeated at almost every centre by Teachers* Organizauona and 
by responsible headmasters and others Interested in education. It is 
surprising that, in spite of the recommendations made by successive 
Education Commissions in the post, many of the disabilities from which 
teachers suffer, still persist and adequate steps have not been taken to 
remove them. We are aware that in tecent years, in many States, there 
has been a revision of teacheni* grades and drarnees allowances ha\‘e been 
sanctioned. But they have not brought adequate relief, because, mean- 
wdiile, the cost of living has risen steeply and thus nullified the eoncesaiona 
that had been granted. We arc fully conscious of the financlaLl dUBcul- 
lies of the State Governments and the feet that they have to attend 
simultaneously to a large number of other urgent and pressing problcnu. 
But we are convinced that, if the teachers* preaent mood of rUseontent and 
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fTustr^tion is to lemtsved and eduiation Is to become- a genuine nation^ 
building activity, it is absolutely newasarj' to itnprove their status and 
their conditions of servicse. 

Method of ^{rruitinctU 

There seems to be no uniform sjsietn in the different States m 
regard to the rerruitmtmt of teachers. We have referred elsewhere lo 
the mna^ures that may be adopted to attract the best persons to the 
proleasicn by iLving them stipends and treating them as on probation 
during the period of trainingr Many schools have still a large number 
of untrained teachers and it does not seem to have been realised by 
managements Umt it is unfair on their part to let iht students be taught 
by such teachers. Some managements utilise untrained teachers for short 
periods and then discharge them and thus circumvent the departmental 
rules regarding the employment of trained teachers. Wc reali^ that the 
training facilities available are not adequate and that a considerablje 
increase m tlie number of training institutes is necessary* StiHi we are 
not convinced that the managements have taken aH the steps possible 
to attract Iruinfid teachers- We feel that there should be a reasonably 
uniform prijcedarc for the selection and appoLnlmezit ol teachers and this 
should not be very different as between Gov'miment schools and schools 
under the management of private agencies. In the case of Government 
schools:, the Public Service Commisaion selects teachers—at leait in the 
higher grades—and m doing so they have the advice of Ihe Director of 
Education or some other high mhcial of the I>eparuiieiiL In privately 
managed sidiools, boweverp the procedure varies from Slate to State and 
sometimes from instltutioii to institulioJi, We recommend that in all 
privately managed Institutions there should be a snuiU Selection Com- 
jnjitee entrusted with the respuiiiiibiUty of recruiting ilic bIu% wiil\ the 
hendmasier as mi member. Et is desirable that a nominee of 

the Dfipartmant of Education should be cm the Managing Board. We also 
recommend Uiaip in schools mewnuined by lcii:al boards or muniapaiitjes, 
a policy should be adopted and either the Pufabc Service 

Comtnl»inn of the Stale or a body constituted on umihu: lines should 
be entrusted with the task oi selecting teachers. 

Period of Prabaliaii 

At present there is nti uniformity in regard lo the period of pro¬ 
bation prescribed for teachers. Unless it is a short-term vacancy, it is 
desirable ihnt a trained teacher, appointed to a permaneni post, shculd 
be on probation tor one year, anti after satkfactory tumpletam of the 
period he should be conlirmed. In oxcoptlnnal cajies, the managenuntfi 
may extend that peiHod by one year which should be the maximum pericni 
of probation beloie deciding ctmflrmutlnh. After conhrmation# the teacher 
Ehould normally be conilnued in servicie lill Ibc age of retireinetiL 
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Qunliricntions of T^iicliefs i?i Bi^h and Higher SecondAn' Schoob 

We have already stated that, so far as the high schools are concerned^ 
only ^rndtiates with a degree Ln education should be appointed. We feel 
that at the middle school sttage abo it is important to liave a fair number 
of trained graduates on the staff. It is our hope that^ in course ul tUnet 
education at the middle school stage will be imparted by graduate teachers, 
and secondary grade trained teachers will be available tor primary or 
iuniar basic schools. We recommend this for consideration as o long¬ 
term phm. 

In regard to the appomlment of teachers for technical and techno^ 
logical subjects included in the diveraified courses of sti 4 dy, the quaMca- 
tion shcruld be prescribed by the departments of education after taking 
into consideration the requirements of the particular subject to be taught. 
In Uie mfijority of cases^ we recommend lhal such teachers should tie 
graduates in the particular subject and ^ould have received Iraining in 
teaching iL 

We have noted that at present^ in meiny schools, the staff appouited 
satisfy only the miEumum educational qualifications prescribed. It is 
very desirable that at least some of the teachers fibouid possess higher 
educational quabEcatiom both in general education and in teaching. 

Many Universities have given teachers employed in recognised 
schools tliB privilege of taking the examination for a higher degree after 
piivnte at tidy ^ As an incentive for the acquisitlnn of such additional 
qualiEcations, we suggest that school authorities should grant some addl^ 
tionni increments to teachers who obtain higher degrees while in service. 
Caro mush however, be taken to see that this does not mterforc with the 
satisfactory discharge -of their normal duties. 

Wa have recommended that the seeondary schooi course sdmuld 
be extended to cover an additionoi year and that at the end of this period 
candidates must be digible for the higher secondary school eertlEcate 
This additional year of school course carries with it the r^ponsibility for 
greater eEUciency in teaching and the attainment of a higher Etandard. 
11 is necessary before any jchool Is recognised as a Higher Secondary 
School that teacher? with higher qualiflcations should be appointed to the 
staff. We found that in one Slate, whenever a school is upgraded into a 
Higher Secondary School, it was mcumbenl upon the management to have 
on the 5 tall peroOTis with higher quatlEcalions (a Mailers or Honoure 
Degree) the number of such teachers depending upon the number of 
subjects taught in tlio sehuol. In view of the fact that one year of the 
old tntenuediale b to be added lo Uic higher secondary schools, we feel 
that the qualifications of the teadiers entrusted with the last two years at 
the higher secondary stage should be the some as prescribed in tome 
Unlvureitics for teachers of the Intermoduiie. These quullhcatians are the 
Honours or M A. Degree or a Tmi Claes B.A- with a degree in teaching 
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For the transitional we suggest that petwh^ employed in higher 

secondary ^s^;hools should have theac high seademic qualiBcations 
possess eithET a degree in Ikiucution or at Jeasr Lliree years* ttaching 
experience in a college. In the higher secondary schools which impai't 
instruction in the technical and vocmionaJ subjects some of the teachers 
dealing with the last two years £hould likewise possess high qualifications 
m their own subjects. Tlitso may be prescribed by the special advisory 
committees which we have suggested for technical educatioiiH. 

We hove referred in anather chapter to the importance of properly 
tramed teaehers of languages at the school stage. If, as we envisage, 
students have to be taught two or more languages, the need for properly 
trained teachers becomes even greater. At present, in a nuniber of 
jchoolsi the language teacher is required to have a imivereity qualifies^ 
tlon and In some States quallHcations awarded by certain other bodiE^ 
have been recognized as cquivalecit. We trust thig recognition has been 
given with due reference to theh academic atandards^ and that Govons* 
naent have satbBod themselves about the courses^ cnethods of teaching 
and qualifications of We feel that unle^ this Is done^ there wiU 

be wide variaikms in the standard of attainment of language teichers La 
difiTercnt schoob. These teachers^ like the teachers ol other subjects, 
require special training in methods of teaching. In some States such 
tminmg is provided for language teachera and eertifieates are awarded 
by the University or the GovemmoDi. We recommend that ail other 
States should likewise arrange for the training of graduates, oriental 
title holders and other persons pos^^lng nece^^ary linguistic qualificaiiotis. 

Conditions ol Service 

In addition to what we have stated above there are certain other 
important conditions of service which merit consklefatlon- 

(fl) Scat^M of Pap; Considerable dissatisfactioii every- 

wheiB abciut the scales of pay for toac±iers m the different grades of 
schodlsp Certam minimum scales of pay have been recomin ended by 
successive Committees and Commissions aa well as jn the HeporU of the 
Ceniriil Pay Cotnmisaion, the Central Advisory Board of Education and 
the Klici' Commit lee. These reccminendatimis have not« however^ been 
implemented and a& we have pfiimed outp the concessions acluolly made 
have been largely nuiliiled by the phenomerml mcrease m the cost of 
living. The problem therefore requires urgent eoneideration. 

Apart from the question gf the uuiual scales of pay EancUoned, we 
pee mj JusUicatlon lor voriatjons tn the grudes of teachers working in 
Government schools and in schools conducted by local bodies and private 
agonciod in the same State. We recommimd as a general principle that 
those who have similar qualifications and undertake rimiiar r^^gpoEisibllJfles 
should be treated on m par In the matter of laJary irrespective of Uie 
type uf LEulitution tn which they anf workings Wo hai^e noted that in 
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some States the scales of pay are mieh lower then in other Stales. We 
wtah to emphasise that the revision of the present scales of pay is urgent 
«nd this revision should lafee into due consideration the reconimenElaiioiis 
made fay previous Committees during th# last few years as well ^ the 
mcrease in cost of living that has occorred since then. Since the rost of 
living as well as the finaadal position of different States ^“ary con^dcr-^ 
ahly, it h not possible for us to suggest a unilontt pay acnle npplicable 
in alt Statea. We, therefore* strongly urge that the Stales should appoint 
apedal Committees to review the scales of pay ol teachers of all grades 
and make recommendations that meet in a fair and just manner, the 
present cost of living. 

lb) Prouiderai Fund ond Pensxoni Apart from the scales of 
salary, the general condlUons of sor^dee should be such that teachers 
can duly discharge their family and civic remits]billtws without onxiety 
about Iheir future and the security nf service. At pterentj they are 
entitled to Providenl Fund benefits in most o! the Slates. The eontil- 
bution made to th^ Fund by the teachers, the State and private manage- 
ments var^' considerably. General iy, ihe teacher suhscrltifis an amount 
not oacceding nf his salary and an equal amoiini Is contributed by 
the management and the State or by ihe Loral Board concerned, the 
whole amount being mvested in ;SDfne kind of securities and paid to hun 
at the end of his service. Teacher? who are transferred from one educa¬ 
tional insthutlim to anDUier have the right to have their Provident Fund 
also transferred. In aome States^ however, an equal contrlbuticm is not 
made to the Provident Fund by the parties concerned. 

Teachers In Government service are ontit!ed to pension as m other 
services of Government but not so the Eoachera in private schools. We 
have had several unfortunate cases where the sudden demise of a teacher 
has left the family almost penniless and the Proi.'idcnt Fund did not 
jnODi ev^n the immediate needs of the family. It bp therefore* necessary 
to think of other ways o! c\'^rcoming such difficulties. 

Triple Benefit Scheme for Teachers 

fiecnnlly, in one of the Stat^, a triple benefit scheme has bceti 
instituted for Government sen."anift, called the Pension-cum-Providisfl 
Fund-cuxn-Insurartcfc Scheme. We imdciriand that this scheme has been 
introduced by some imiversiUes abo for their employeeg. We feel that* 
if the teachers are to be relieved of wenie? about the future of their 
family^ this triple benefit scheme should be made applicable to teachers 
in ail Stales. The details of the scheme are given in the Appendix IX. 
Slnce the majority of the institutions are privately managed* the respon* 
sibnity for the maintefumce of the Ffavidenl Fund and Foision Fund 
uooount should rest with the Govemntenl through the Departmefit of 
Education which wiil bc responsible for working out the details and 
ttdmhtistcring the fund. 
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S«cunt>' <>l Tetiiite 

The teaching profe$$iaii In the countiy is much perturbed nbout 
security' o£ tenure of office and the general conditicm under which they 
have lo work. Tn some States, schools have been cstahliahed by maniige- 
ment^ who have no ejti)erlerLce of educational work_ There is no doubt 
that miiny itmn£k£cinmts haw abused iheir poidtl&n aj!id teachers 

shabbily and this probably responsible for thtf demand by some teachers 
and Teachers' ^soeiation? that all schools should be brou^l imdEr the 
control of the Government. We have also receiwd complaints that 
service conditions under local bodies ha’ve been unsatisfactory and that 
leachera have been subjected to humlitating treatmeht by the authorities 
cctncerned in the matter of transfer^ termination of services, and punish¬ 
ments. In brief the present position of these bodies and their relatinnshfp 
to the teaching profession U not sarislactary. Wc have been told by 
responsible teadiers and Teachers* Associations that it is not unusual for 
$ome managements to ask for voiimtarj- donations from the teachers 
for the school. We eonsider it essential that all those who have to do 
with educational administration ahoiuld recognise clearly and without any 
mental reservation the status of the teachers and the reaped and con*i- 
deralion due to them. At the same lime we muEt strongly offiriTt that 
it y the duty of teadierif to $et up such a high example of personal and 
professional tnlegTity as to win. the respect as well as the full co-operation 
of the management and the rommimity. 

It has also been brought lo our nodee that punishments are some¬ 
times meted out to teachers incooEideratoIy—^their services ore terminated 
or their transfers made without adequate grounds or increments stopped 
without justification. While we would not suggest that on erring teacher 
diould hot Incur any punishment, we feel that whenever such punish¬ 
ments arc meted out there should be provtaioa for an appeal by the 
teacher to a higher authority. Wc are aware that, \n certain Statei^ 
the mfinagemeiiU are requiriwi to report to the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion certain types of disciplinary action. For thb ptrrpoffi, Arbitration 
BoardE or Committees should be appointed which will have a right to 
look into theffi appeals and any grievances and lo consider whether the 
punishment accorded, suspension, dismissal, stoppage of increments^ or 
reductim to a lower status is iustifled. This BeaM should ennsisi of 
ihe Director of EducuHon or his nominee, a repreaenUtivc of the maiHiage^ 
ment and n representative of the Stale Teachers* Assnclationi The 
decision Of the Board should be final, except in the case of Govern¬ 
ment servants who have the right to appeal to a higher authority 
ic* Government, Whore a local board h^t a number of schools under its 
managem^t, we deem It dettrable that them should be a special oMcer 
of the Education Department to look after the oonditioru of service of 
ieadiers employed under tt. In the case of girls^ schooli the special officer 
should be a womim of the status of an Inspectress of Schoob. These 
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oMccrs should be autbotised to deal with tranffers, appouitmcnts, etc., 
subjoct to a right of appeal either to the Diroclor qI Educ^tkiii or the 
Arhilrntion Board according to the nature of the case. 

Age of fiellremeiit 

At present, the age of retiretnenL is 55, hut In private institutional 
it can be extended upto 60 'with the approval ot the department of 
Education. We feel tliat in view of tiie expanding need for {qualified 
teachoiB and in view of the rniprovemenl in the genermi expedation 
of life within recent years^ the age of retirement may be extciiided to 60 
with the npprovul of the Director of Educntion provided the teacher is 
physically and otherwise OL 

Other Amenities 

In addition to the above specilic reeammomiatlGms we feel that 
there are certain other omertitles that should be provided for the teaching 
profession ^ as In attract the dght type of pereon^su Among these mjiy 
be mentioned the following : — 

(i) Free Education oj Chiidren; Free education opto the age 
of H ifi a reaponarbilltjr of Government tinder the Constitution- It would* 
therefore, be in keeping with this policy, if the children of teachers are 
given free education in schools. We were glad to note that in one State 
the children of all the teachers are given free cdueation upto the middle 
school stage, aod half-fee eoncessIoD at the high school stage^ the Staio 
ccnnpensatmg the manogements concerned £or the los^ of fee on this 
account We recommend this policy and suggest that the chRdren of 
teachers ihould be glveii free education throughout the gcdiool stage. 

(li) Housing Schemes for Teachers, One of Hie difhciiltjes 
expcrisHiccd in recraiting teachers both for urban and rural areas is the 
lack of suitable accomicodation. This difficulty Is even greater in the 
case of wemen teacher^ and instances Yt^ve come to our notice of women 
teacher? transferred to ccHaln places being entirely unable to any 
resktonliiil accommodation at all We suggest that through a system of 
co-oporative house-building societies or in other ways teachers should bo 
provided wuth quarters so as to enable them to live near Uie school and 
devote naore of their time to the many-aided activities of the schooL 

(ill) Railway Travel Cmce^ons; Teachers have to attend 
seminars and refresher course organised by the Departmemt of Education 
or by Teachers^ Association.^* and they should be encouraged to attend 
regtaual and All-liuha Educfltlonal Conferences* We were told that the 
railway Huthorities Im'^e extended certain travel concessionB to ihem. We 
welcome this move and retommmid that It should be ivldened so that 
teachers wishing to go to health resorts or holiday camps or to attend 
educationul conlorences, 5cmjTiaT?t be given travel concessious at 
half 
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(ip) Holidav hoTMt anil health rtMTfJ : One oI the teachers* 
special advantages is the long Yflcation daring which thej* ore e*p«eled 
to refresh themsclvas both in body and mind and equip themselves better 
for their work when the school reopens. It would ho of advantage to 
start a nation-wide movemsiit encotitaglnR teachers to go to health resorts 
or holiday homes during the vncation* This should not be very difUcuU 
or costly, if managements and State Governments co-operate In organise 
p>oh camps on a permsnent basis and afford necessary facilities to teadicrs 
to spend at least part of their vacations in such camps. In some States 
a beginning has been made in this direction, and we would tike to com¬ 
mend this esample to other Slates, and private managements, 

(tj) Jlfedtcflt TcJie/: 'We fed that the teaching profession should 
he cniitlod to the benefll of medical relief, free treatment tn hospitals and 
dispensaries, and. where necessary, free accommndatjon in State ho^ilals. 
We were glad to learn that in one of the States, all non-Earetted nfftcers 
were entitled to thii concession. The eictension of this privilege tn the 
teadiing profession as a whole will be grcstly appreciated and will go 
a long way to relievo them of anxiety, 

{vij L«a«e concesmon*: We have stated elsewhere that the 
ininunum nomber of working days in a school should be about 200. In 
a largo majority of cases, liie teacher wiU get the boiefit of the vacation 
and the other casual holidays. Under certain circumstances, however, 
special leave may be necessary on account of illness or uigeitt personal 
work. There are three types of leave which may be considered in this 
ccmncction— casual leave, medical leave, atid, to the case of women teachers, 
maternity leaw. We recommend that Uicre should be uniform leave rules 
fur all educational institutions. 

In additmn to the kimis of lesve mentioned above there is a great 
deal to be said to favour of study leave being granted to teachers. Oppor¬ 
tunities must be given to them to visit different tostitulions within the 
country and some of them, in respmslbte posltians, may be study 

leave on full pay to go abroad, for periods ranging fitan g monttu to 
li months, far higher educalitm or to study educational work in foreign 
cmmlries- Such study leave should be granted by the Centre or the Slate 
Govmiment concerned, and tlie teachorfi selected may be eilher from 
Government or Local Boards or private schools, the chief criterion for 
selection being the extent to which he will gain by his study and 
experiences for use on hts return. Study leave may also be granted to 
Dbteto higher t pahH eatioos to teachtog or any olher relevant subject of 
study. 

The flystem of granting « “Eubbatical year’s leave” that exists in 
some countries of the West may also be considered with advantage by the 
^tate and Central Govprmncnte. 
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Tlte Problinn of additimiAl employmeni 

Ths most usual form of remunerative work taken up by teachers 
out of school hours oonaists of private tuitiooA, This pmctice of private 
tutions has tmfortunately assumed the proporliotu of an educattooal 
p yriT^ Hni , We STe Satisfied that It is attended with several evils and steps 
should be taken to abolish it as early as possible. In view of the recom¬ 
mendations we have made for the improvement of tbe conditions of 
service, we believe It wilt become mcreasLngly muiecessoiry for teachers to 
lake up private tuitions to supplement their income. We arc aware that 
some utudents rcQuice speciai coaching to keep pace with other children 
but the right way of dealing with that stitiation is that the school should 
itself make provision for extra tuition to such backwanl childr^i at hxed 
hours charging extra tees iat Uie purpose, if necessary. 

Wo do not wish to make any doHnite recommendaticns in this 
mnilcr but would leave it to the Slate to consider whether consiaiently 
with their school duties, some of the teachers in the rural areas could not 
be utUiaed for other local duties like Post Ofllce or Rural ReconotnicUon 
Work such as being carried on in the Community Injects on a remune- 
rative basis. In view of the paudty of educated persons in rural areas, 
this kind of part-time employment may enable the teacher to petfortn 
ywig uacfui work for the local oommunity and earn some additional 
income. 

The Touchers' Status in Society 

We have already wiferred to the importance of the teschePs social 
status. There is a growing feeling that the lead in this matter ahouid 
be taken by persons in high public positions who shouM show special 
recognition of the status and dignity of teachers and treat them not on 
the basis of their salary and economic status but of the importance, of the 
nation-budding work that is entrusted to them, if they do so, society 
would fellow their example in due oourse; At important public and 
ceremonial functions, the head of the State or the Ministers of the District 
Oiliciir concerned should invite representatives of the teaching profession 
and pvo them a position of honour. Many in the profession have shown 
outsuinding merit In their work and are entitled to receive due recognition 
of it from the Stale as well as from the society. They must also be 
oinsulted in all important matters pertaining to education so as to 
strengthen their sense of prolessitmal responsibility. 

The Ueadmasier 

Special mendoti must he made of the posttion of the headmaster 
in a iChooL On him the proper working of the school ultimately depends. 
The repuutktn of a school and the position that it hoMs in the society 
depends m a large measure on the influence that he exercises over 
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><tg coUfi^Lgues, the pupils and theif parents and ilifi gencial public 
Sireliorly the discipline of the school and its esprit de corps are bis 
spedal responsibility. He also holds an impcrpmt place in the life of 
the coramunlty, where be can exerdse a very healthy influence. By his 
contact with parents and the general public he can Itelp to forge that 
link between the school and the larger conmmnity which we have 
repeatedly stressed. Be is also responsible for carrying out llie policies 
pnH progratnine of the Dcpartinent of Education and he acts as a liaison 
between it and the msna gement or the general local community. 

From all these points of view the choice of the H e a dma ster of the 
school is of particular significance. By his attamments and qualificationsi 
hia previous record as a teacher, his social aptitudes, be should be able 
to command the confidence of his colleague, and the public and the 
respect of his pupils. We beUeve that seniority is frequently not Uts best 
miterion in the choosing of a headmasler. It is mere important that be 
should possess the other conditions and qualifications that we have men¬ 
tioned as necessary for such a high and resptmsihle post The special 
qualifioiLmns to be stressed In addition to the academic and professiomat 
are teaching and/or adminuitreUve experience of at least 10 years and 
qualities of leadership and a dmin i s trative ability. 

We believe that to attract people of the right type to so responsible 
a position, the emoluments of the post should be sufficiEntly attractive: For 
this purpose a special scale of pay or an allownoce to s dd i l io n to his 
salary should be given. To enable him to discharge hia duties efficiently 
the numher of students in the school must be limited. We have stated 
elsewhere that the erptimum number in a school is SDO and the maximum 
750, except Ic certain multi-purpose schools where it may bo 1,000 and 
where the headmaster should have a Deputy to look after the vocational 
side or the genenil side as the case may be. Where the number exceeds 
this limit, a senior teacher shotild be designated as Assistant Beadmaslet 
certain duties of the headmdstcr should bo delegated to blni. It Is of 
the olmosl Importance however that the headmaster should have oppor¬ 
tunities of getting into enntact with all the pupils in the school, to scrutinize 
their records, to gel to know the parents and to partcipare in the 
cg-currieular and the community activities of the schooL 

In conclusion, we should like to reiterate that the whole quesUon 
of educational reconatructlon binges on the success of the Department 
and the conunanity in winning over the whale-hearted co-op«ralinn of 
the teachers. For this purpose, the necessary climati; of oplnim must be 
created. This should be done not only through the various measures that 
we have reconamended for improving their econcmlc and social status 
but by organizing nation-wide conferences, study groups, discussions 
and samnars at which creative ideas about educational reform may be 
discussed and popularized. 
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TEACHER-TBAINING 

InifMjrtajiM of Tratam^ of Tencbors 

Having consiitered the general ciiicstions relatLog to the improve- 
ment of the teachers' status it is necessary to devote special altenlmn to 
the problems oT their training. It has been noled that there are consider- 
able variations in regard to tlie teacher-training programme in different 
States and also that the number of inshtutinns for teacher^training is 
very inadequate compared even to the present needs. Moreover, the 
prospects of teaching profession are not satisfactory enough to attract 
sufficient number of candidates £0 join the tcacher-trainiog instllulhms. 

Types of Teacher-Train! iig Institutions 

Broadly speaking^ the existing teacher-training institutions may be 
classthed under three heads x — 

(i> Primary (or Basic) Teachcr-TrainLuf; 

(fO Secondary Teacher-Training ; and 

(iii) Graduate Teacher-Traming Insiltutions. 

The Primary (or Basic) Teacher-Training Institutions are intended 
for teachers of primary nr junior basic schools. The general educational 
qualidcnticm of these teachers varies from State to State^ but an the 
whole it is not high. In some States they should have read up to the 
third form or the eighth standard of the high school or Uiey should have 
completed the higher elementary course. Thereafter they am given one 
or two years' tmining and are then expected to teach in elementary or 
primary or junior basic schoote as they may be vnti^xmly caHecL 

Need for Better Equipped Teacbmg Personnel 

It is an accepted prindple that teaching in ihe lower standards and 
especially in infant classes in the primary grades requires ss much, if 
not mure, preparatiun titan in the high schools and that the lower the 
grade of pupils the greater is the skill required to teach them. In the 
course of our lour, we have observed with pleasmti in some nunnery 
schools and primary scbcols conducted by private agnudes to what exteiit 
the quality of teaching impterves when educated ami well^trained peixons 
arc in charge. We have seen how the boys and girls in these schools are 
not merely given training in the three ^ R % but arc also trained in 
imbits of life and social conduct and in some filemfintory craft work which 
helps in the development of personality and creates in children a healthy 
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ijiterest in and a love for education^ These principles are no doubt 
unplementcd in what is known as the basic type ol education. The point 
to be cniphii«ised is that proper education at this very cBirly stage is not 
possible with the type of teachers as are now atioepted for primary 
schools. If a good foupdaurm is to be laid at this moat ipipri^onablc stage, 
efforts should he made to see that better equipped and better trained 
teachers are avaiiable. Wc are, therefore, of the opunon that the mini¬ 
mum general educational standard for all primary school teachers ^outd 
bo the School Leaving Certillcato and that their period of training should 
extend over two years and it should consist of training bath in genorsl 
as well as in the professional subjects. 

In our opinion, there should be only two types of Institutions for 
teacher-training ; (1) for those who hove tnken the School Leaving Certifl- 
CBte m the Higher Secondary School Leaving CertiJlcate as envisaged by 
us. and for whom a two-year teacher-training should be required : and 
(2) for graduates for whom the training should be. as at present, of one 
academic year. We suggest as a long-term programme that graduate 
teachers should have their training extended to two academic years; but 
we realise that both financially and in view of the number of teachers 
required and also because the teachers ihomselvcs con ill spare two years 
far such training, this isi not tmmp diately possible. 

Craduaie or First-grade Teacher-Tmining 

In regard to graduate teaCheT-tralmng, we are definitely of the 
opinion Uiat institutions for IhU purpose idiould be recognised by and 
affiliated to the Umvcmltlfis and that the diplomas and degrees should be 
granted by the Univeraities and not by the State Departments of Education 
or b 3 ' od hoc bodies. In some States, it would appear that some graduate 
teachers obtain as their training qualtacatioa a degree awarded by a 
University white others obtain far Llio some purpose a diploom given by 
the State Department of Education. We consider that the siamtenance 
of two standards m training fa wholly unnecessary. It is not drairable 
that the States through their Departments of Educslion should conduct 
te$tx and grant diplonuis at this stage. Graduate iraining being a post¬ 
graduate qualification should come Under the Universtty and when there 
ore UnlversittOS carrying on thla function, all graduates ^ould be trained 
in inrillutlon* which are affiliated lo the UaiveraiUes, and submit to tests 
conducted by the University. As for the other type of teacher-training 
insUtuitons, they should be under the control of a separate Hoard appoint¬ 
ed fm this purpose and not under the Department of Education, We xhall 
retnr to the constitution and funriians of audi a Board tutor. In some 
Stated even these arc under the control of the University : but we do not 
think that the Univorsity can cffactively supervise onci guide the large 
number of such Institutians storing for many thousands of teachers. 
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Secondary-^TQile Tmiciiiif 

Jn lh& secotvdary-grade tratnlng institutiafie for which we have 
recoTnuKiiided a two *year coursCi, the first year wilj he devoted largely 
to gej^erol education. The student-teocher$* interest in teaching shoidd 
i* he utimulaled hy visits to schDObi, distnisBiion^ and some omotml of teaching 

practice under supervision. In the second year, special subjects pertain¬ 
ing to pedagogy' and the practice of methods of ieaehtng should form a 
large port of tlie curriculum. Secondary-grade trained teachers diould 
hrrgely be employed for the nursery sehnuk and the primary or junior 
basic schools. While every one of them moy probably be given trying 
to deal with general subjects in these different types of schools, some 
^ ohaald have special training in erne or other of the following : — 

(a) Nursery-schogl education* 

(b) Croft edueotlnn and principles of traft-ccntrvd eduention. 

te) One or other of co-curricular activities. 

The general approach la co-curricuiar activities will be taught to 
al!j but one or two of these co-cinricuhir aettviUefr ^ould be more 
intensively taken up by the student-teachers for a Umiled period of iroin- 
ing, say for 8 or 12 weeks. Tlie object of t!ie specbl troinlng in sudi 
co-cuniciilar activities like physical education^ scouting and guiding, first 
oid^ ucttrsioiis^ library organisaiiorLs, etc.;, bi to provide teachers specially 
trained to organise these acUvitlcs properly, 

Gradnate-TroiniJig 

Graduate-training is restricted to one year, and although wo have 
reennunended os a Jong«term programme the desirability of increasing 
tliht period to two academic years, we realise that il cormnot be thought of 
in the immediate future. During this one year of training, the graduate 
teacher should be trained in methods of teaching at least two subjects. 
The subject so chosen shotzld have been studied at L:!ast upto the Inters 
mediate or Bigher Secondary Certificate slariElariL This point is import* 
ant For we are told that in many instances graduates with a coirbinatiQii 
of subjects which have notfung to do with schools come for tmtning. Such 
gmduDles, ervon with trauimg, can baitHy make good $ubject-teiM;ber& 
They should, therefore, be discouraged from joining the teaching 
profession. 

Fractical Training 

The importance to be attaclvcd to tnachlng practice m !?chools 
Qnnot be nvor-canpbasiscd. We believe that it will be conducive to 
sound training if enty Toachfir*TraUiing Collega has a demonstraliaTi 
k school_more cemtnordy coiled a model school—ns well as a certain numb^ 
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of oOier s<±oo}s at a reascmbly near dlftani:# a^^iatcd with It Cof 
purposes of practical training. Thf^ school th^ioa^lves should have 
trained i^raduatp teachers- cm the ^LafL We do not propose to enter into 
the details with regard to the tiaturc of the trainine that is to be iTnpiirte(l+ 
but we wHh to emphasise that at present the practical training for student- 
teg ebers is veiy limited and m some places almost non-existent. There 
is otie poinX however, which should be mmtioned in this craxiection. The 
practical Lraining should not consist only ol practice in teaching, obser¬ 
vation^ demonstration and criticism of lessons, but should include such 
subjects os construction and adminietrBLion of schedu^it tests^ orgtiuisatlon 
of supervised study and students* sodetiesi conducting library periods and 
mumteUEince of ctunulalive rf^iords. We feel that the scope of teacher- 
trainljig, particularly In its practical aspects, should be hroadcjijeii to 
include some of these activities that a vtudeot-teachcr will be expected 
to perfamt when he becomes » full-fledged teacher. 

One aspect of such specialised training deserves attention. The 
Cralning of teachers ol handifxippcd children concerns not only the 
physically handicapped but also the mentally handicapped children. 
Teachers of mentally handicapped children also need a very specioJ kjcid 
of Umnidg In which problems of mental! disorders and mental hygiene 
fibonld flgnre prominently. It would, however^ be an advantage if oU 
teachers are initiated during tb^ tTflining into the general principles of 
mental hygiene because of the Insight ti provides Inio the behaviour pro¬ 
blems of even ordinary children. In fact we are of optnion that mental 
hygiene should receive greater emphasir than it at present docs in the 
teocher^traiiung courses at all levels^ 

As regards the assessment of a teaidicr's practical abilityi we realise 
that it is nol possible for large numbers to have an examination test in 
practical training conducted by an outside agency like the Un1 verity, hut 
internal tests by the staff should bo required in all cases^ supplemontcd 
where necessary by sample tests by the Board of Examiners conducting 
the University examination. 

Training in Co-curricular Artivities 

In view of the imparlance we attach to co-eurriculac activities, to 
which rofemiee has bean made else where, evety student-teacher should 
have special training in one or other of the co-curricfular acilYlties In a 
maimer we have suggested for secandaiy-gradc treined teachers. The 
object of this Induing is not to sopplani the fully tndned persoitooh but 
rather to supplement their activities and to give them valuable assistenee 
in this respecL Thus, ft short couTBe of training In school lihraiiaiijhip will 
enable the teacher ctHicemed to give valuable asakUnce to the trained 
librarian of the school Idkewise. training in physical eduction will 
enable the teacher to co-operate wilh the medical officer, and with the 
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physical education teacher iti tooking after the phy«icaL welfare of the 
school children. So far as medical care ia concerned, we haw in 
place refeired to the fact that siudent-^ieachers can be given a short 
period o< training in regard in certain fundamentals of school health and 
care of children ; we have also stated that school teachers so trained 
would term a useful link with the other trained staff in looking after the 
health and welfare of the school children. Each training institution must 
dcs'clop along these lines so as to supplement the usual teacher-training 
programoie by intensive courses over short periods for teachers with 
particular aptitudes in any of the co-curricular activities. Likewise, 
training in school administration, audiu-visuai education, school broad- 
caste, social education, scouting and guiding, citizenship training. Junior 
Red Cross as well as training in conducting students’ eiubs, debating 
societies, etc. and in organisirtg social service and commiDiity iife can be 
given to the siudent-tcachera. Many of these activities require a good 
deal of knowledge and preparation if they are to be etfectively utUised 
in the school progranitiie. 

In-service Trjdjun^ 

Kowever excellent the progrotninc of teacher-training may be. It 
does not by itself produce an excellent teacher. It can only engender tlis 
knowledge, skills and attitudes which will enable the teacher to begin 
his task with a reasonable degree of confidence with the ininunum 
amount of experience. Increaiied efficiency will come through experience 
critically analysed and through individual and group efforts at Improve¬ 
ment. The teacher-training institution should accept Its respnssibihty 
for assisting in this in-servLoe stage of teacher-training. Among the 
activities which ihe training college should provide or in which it should 
collaborate ore: (1) refreaber courses, (2) short intensive courses in 
special subjects, (3) practical training in workshop, (4) senunais and 
professional conferences. It should also allow its staff w'herc panible 
to serve as eonsultante to a school or group of schools conducting 
programme of improveoumt. 

Liaison between Training Institutions and other Agencies 

Training Institutijotts should be in close liaison with the Depart¬ 
ment of Education and the seboote. Such clove relationship will be fruit¬ 
ful bi many ways specially in regard to the placing of student-teachers. 
Except in the case of deputed teachers, trahung institutieina ore not now 
in a poaition to do anything lor placing other students in educalinnal 
Institutions- It wotiid bs to the advantage of all concerned if training 
itiatilutioiu could keep in touch with their alumni and follow their subse- 
quoit cBreers In recniitJng teachers, ihenefore, training colleges should 
be coiuuKcd by the deportment as well as b$' the- other agencies. 

Z2 
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Truinltig CQll«Et» and HescfBfch tn Education 

Onp Df the training coUegc should not be lost flight of. The 

iraininfi college should in essence be not jnerdy a college for training 
teachers, but an insUtutiun for research work in all aspects of pedagogy. 

The Staft of the college should be such as would be capable of 
devoting some of their time to research in cuitIcuIbc and extra-curriculac 
activities, general administratian, modem trends of pedagogy and also 
from Lime to ttme in research to evaluate results of the particular method 
of training adopted in diftcrent schools- For this purpose every traini^ 
college desiring to conduct education al research should have under its 
control on cxperlmeoifll or demotislration school besides the practiaing 
sehools already mentioned. 

Training in Speciol Subjects 

There arc certain special types of training which are being Riven 
in different instilutioiis. Physical education, for instance is at present 
given in specialised institutions for the purpose. Likewise, training for 
handicapped children, for deaf-mutes and the blind are e>™> “ 
separate institutions. Riglitly so. for the effectiveness of the training 
wfl] be preserved only if given in insUtutioDS where the principles 
of pedagogy in relation lo these particular subjects concerned wfll 
be given due emphasis. 

ftccruitmetit le Training Colleiccs 

Recmitinent lo training coUfiges should bo cercfuUy made so as 
to admit only those who hold the highest promise of becoming suecesslul 
teadicm. Admission should generally be after carefully devised tests and 
mterric-ws We cannot niford to waste numety tm training people Who 
ha\^‘ not the molting of good teachtrs- We have hod enough evidence 
to show Ihnl in many places it has not bean possible to recruit a sufficient 
number of irainees to nwel the needs of the schools in the State. Evan 
whore a sumcieni number of recruit* is availflhle, they seldom possess 
high quaUlication*. This is t» doubt owing lo the present very unaatis- 
faclory positioc of teachers' statu* and ernolumeals. As long as the 
conditions of service and salary are so unattractive and the status of 
teachers remains iow and ununportant compared with other learned 
professions, there is no possibiUty of drawing large numbers of really 
qualified, cnthusiasllc and devoted candidates to join the profeKion. We 
have releired elsewhere to the urgent need of iroprovUiji the conditions 
of teachers in all these respects. There is one other aspect of the queation. 
however, which we wish to emphasise at this stage. There Is great 
divnnity in regard to the terms ofTwed to student-toachera in the different 
training InstiUltinns in the States. In some institutions the iroiniijg Ji 
given fn**-: in others a fee i* charged. Taking into consideration the 
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tic-^ for a liirgt^ nuidbct of leaiihbr^ and ubo the for atiractiitg 
the right type of teachers ta the proies^sn^ we recommend that no 
should be [iharged b imiiiing colleges and alt student^teacher^ should be 
given suitable stipends by the State durine the penod of ttaotmg^ This 
was ihu nmeiife some years ago. We also suggest thal teachers already 
in service should be giveOt duriiig the period of trairiingp the same salary 
which they were getting. They ^euld^ however, under such cittjum- 
stances^ be o:Kpected to execute a bond to serve as. teachers for a period 
of &i'e years. This will apply both to gradual leachem and to second 
grade scochcTS. 

We have suggested thiit young pupils who show promise of devc* 
loping into good Leacher^ should be recruited. We wish to point out that 
the leCLchen* themselves are potentially recruiting agents par CMeMetice. 
By their attitude towards tho public and the 5tadi?iit=r tliey are daily 
recruiting young pcopJe into or out of the pmfessioiu At the upper 
secondary school level and in the undergraduate colleges, teachers can 
perfann an oiitstEmding service to students and the profession If they 
actively eocourage young people who possess intelligence and other 
characteristics which may lead to success in teaching, to consider teacbmg 
^ thfik career. Such studenb* after griiduation, may serve for some 
period in some school and acquire practical espcricmco before going in for 
professional tratning* 

l^rcparadon of (eachers before A rfmEvis ion and l>uratiou of Course 

In view of iho coinparatively^ short dorotum of the training course 
at present, it is suggested that the i^electkin ot the students for teacher 
training may be made some month!* io advance of the opening of the 
course, majority of candidates will he those who are already teach¬ 

ing or vrho have eetHed on teaching as their profession. During this period, 
they may be given opportunities to ^udy some selected books recom¬ 
mended by the iToining colleges concerned, so that when they come tor 
training they will have some mtorroation aa a background foe the study 
they are to launch upon* Wo suggest that the period of traliimg may 
be Increased to a minimtim of ISO days by elunUiatmg the number ol 
unnecessary holidays. Within this periods it should be possible for the 
students to have practice training m schools and to have the iheoieilcaJ 
training In the subjects concerned and some training In a fow of the 
ccMutricular activities, 

Ee&idvfitlal Training Colleges 

There is one aspect of the life of the student*leacher which we 
wish to emphasise- Wo believe that the limi? at the disposal of the 
fitudent^teacher, whetiicr in the second gnuie or the graduate grade, la 
so Limited that hU whole time should be devoted in the study df varicubs 
asp ^{5 of educaiiouj school life, commimity life. adminiBiration, etc. Lile 
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m ihi^ traLHicg instiiutioh 5 ^tiAuid be a guMe ici ihe airtivities m the schwl 
With the pupil&s We wish, thereforei to empbaatsie that thiis conimimity 
life hi ihe training inslituticms, the devotion to the various activities that 
can be attempted in such in^litulinns and the fiw mixing of the student* 
teacher themseiv^ in all sixxal and tisMui actlv^itie^ both in thn l&diool 
cotomtmity as well as in the community life of ihe area v^her? the achod 
Is situated, would be^t be promoted by a residcnlial system of training. 
Wev therefore, strongiy advcicate b re^identi&J type of training institutums 
tor aH students. Such residence will train them m self^rehanoe^ provide 
u certain amounL of manual labour and cuitivote community life withm 
and outside the school prumises. We expect them to manage IheLr own 
hcdtek, to take turns in the different kinds of work connected with the 
kitclien and the dining room, to be responsible tor the ganeial deanliness 
of the ln 9 ijtutmn^ and thus to develop habits of heed thy ^.rifj active living 
and a sense of the dignity of labour. 

Posi-G^tnduJltc Course in Educatian 

We have referred to research to training mstitutiona. This brings 
us to post-grndJiale training in BducatiDn. Wo feci that there is scope 
tor post-gradtuiie odprses in edueatiem and we are glad to note ibal in 
^ome of the universities a post-graduate degree, the Master of Eduralion, 
has been instituted, A clearer eanception of whni be intended by the 
Master's degree in education seems to us to be required. This degree is 
primarily intended tor higher studies in pedagogy: (1) to give ideas 
through the study of compotativo educntioin of modetri methods tha t are 
being followed in diherent counines^ 43) to toiUivotc aptitude tor researdt 
«o that experltnents on new methods and techniques of education suited 
to the country and ihe community may be undertaken, (3> to afford 
opportunities tor spcciBlisatiop in one or other of the branches oi study 
pertaining to (a) the curricula of si:hool s^udie£^ (b) craft-centred edu- 
oatLoa, (c) oo-cumctJilar activities, etc., and f4J to train teachers tor 
higher grades to the profession such as the headmaster, the Inspectorate, 
and teacfiing staff of training tostitutlons. In fact this higher education 
should be di'signcd to tucul^te the qualities of le^itorship in education. 

At present the Masters degree can be taken immi^asi^ after the 
&rst degree Iti cducaiiorL Owing to the limited number of seats the 
selection b more oftoh made from those who have had furperi^ce as 
teachers subsequj^t to thtor hrst degree in teaching^ but it Is not llmitod 
to such people. We believe that it would be an advantage if for this 
higher degree in cduefttion trained leachCTi who have done normally a 
minimum of three yenrs teaching in o school are only Ejected. It is 
desirable that a certain number of schotorships ihould be mode availahto 
lor such teacher® tor the period of study they have to pul in tor the 
higher degree and Ihai the leuthors concerned may be releeud after 
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coofiderauan of Iheir quaiificaUotii;, tKeir record as sdiool toacherd, r h"i r 
aptitude for roseandt sbmrti by any contributions that they may have 
made, Iheir general personality and their conduct in the iwofessioTi. 

StoiT of Training Colleges 

Froui what has been stated above, Ji seems obvious that care should 
be taken in selecting the staffs of training college, whether for the 
second grade institutions or the first i.e. graduate iialiung colleges. Wc 
believe that Ifaerc sihouid b« a picked staff of teariters po^essing (1) a 
8®^*^ cducaiionaJ quallficalion i fii) & degree in tehctung ^ ati^} 

(di) at least five years of eitpedence as a teacher in a school An addi- 
UoubI qualilicatjon may be throe to five years e:cperjeiice as an Lnspcctor. 
In the Case of second grade training institutlatisi the minimum qualification 
ahooTd be a first or second eJasi bachelor's degree with an L.T. or B.T. 
qualification. In the case of graduate training institutlom, the mitifmimi 
qualification should be (i) an Honours, or Master's degree, or a first 
BA. or B-Sc. degree in the particular subject, fii) a professional quallflca- 
tion^a Mfisler of Education degree with three years' teaching experience, 
or on L.T. or B.T, degree with five years' service as an inspector or head¬ 
master. We are of opinum that there should be a free exchange between 
professors in training colleges on the one hand and selected headmasters 
of school w and Inspectors of the Educatjon Department on the other, and 
that for varying periods of three to five yeans there should be a ptjsatbiliky 
of sending one or other of these to any of the posts mtmtioned herein. 
Professors in training Institutions should be enabled for short periods to 
lake up the duties of headnuuters or inapecton sa that they may become 
familiar with the actual couditiCEns of school life and realise how th* 
Irainuig that U imparted by them in the tramiug colleges is actually put 
into practice. 

We agree that so far as the nursery and primary stages of 
instruction are concetned. wameii are better teachers than men. in 
regard to mi d d le achobU also a constdccable body of oploiaQ it in favour 
of giving ample opportunities for women la be employed os teachers m 
these institulions. Wc agree with tins view. In girls' schools obviously 
women .•ihottld be the leaihErs. We have been foroibly unpreted by the 
fact that the education of girls has much leeway to make up. The facjlitiea 
available for giihs in many States ate very much limited. A rapid expan¬ 
sion of giil^ education depends to a very large extent upon the avail-- 
abllity of women teachers. We have examined this question very care* 
fully and have come to ihe conclusion Lhal itnder present conditions, jt 
will not be possible to recruit an adequate number of women student- 
teachers in the existing Iraitiing itutltutionx. We feel therefore that 
special efforts: should be made in this direction. As a short-term policy 
at any rate, we would recommend part-time eoursos being made avaUablc 
to womfiii who outild spare a little time and who wiih the appropriate 
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training tak« up teaching as part-time wr^rkenu Siidi part-time tratnlng 
may be in the meniing? or in the eveiiing:; bii| necessarily the total period 
of trainiDg will have to be extend cd. We suggest that three years may 
be the period lor seoand grade teachers, and two academic years for 
graduate teachers. The question may be raised as to how they could 
have practical training on a part-time basis. We think that for the 
limited time for which this pmcticti] training is needed it should not be 
difflcult to arrange it in such a maimer that they cun spend their time in 
Uie schools concerned These part-time student-teachers should also be 
eligible for some stipend during their period of training and if such stipend 
is given they should undertake to perform the duties of a teacher for a 
minimum period of three ycar^. 

We shall refer to the cmplo>^ent of women as teachers in another 
part of our HeporL We are of opinion that women may be employed 
part-time teachers after trainiog ond much hdp may thus be obtained 
from them H a littk more care is devoted to the manner of their employ¬ 
ment part-tinie teachers. 

We w'ould like tn in cnnclusiaUt the importance of the 

training colleges assuming the I'Ole of leadership in the task of cdima^- 
tional reconstruction. Our impression Is that they have not so far been 
able to do so. They should b^me active cenbre^ not mily of research 
but of practical experiments directed to the improvement of educatjonal 
methods, ciirricula, discipline and organization of schools. They should^ 
in the first lasUnec, siaxossfully work out new Ideas in their own 
Dememitratioii Schools and tfaeii^ through the example of the ^ool as 
well 09 tho training given to theit studimtSp this inliueiice should permeate 
into all in^tutlons of the Slate. At present their work k& greatly vitiated 
by the fact that ihorir is considerable divorce between their tlieory and 
practice and the educationai ideas advocated in the lecture room are not 
actually' translated in pnictice in the scliools under thom. In order to 
overcome this dlBlculty^ It would lie on advantage jj each traintng college 
could bo given the responsibility of superviaing the work of a ceitain 
number of ichools in Hie neighbourhood^ which would^ on the on^ Itand, 
tenprove their standards and^ on the otheTi enable the members of the staff 
to give practical shape to their ideas. We are convinced that^ tf the 
training ccUegcs Could be orgimiMd on right lines and become dynamic 
ceotm of progreKivn edueailoaai movements, the whole task of edu¬ 
cational rccorntructian would be tfteatly fficUitaled- 

SUMhfARY OF RECOMMENDA^nONS 
Improi-emwif of Teaching Personnai— 

i. A reastmably uniform procedure should be devised for th« 
selection and appointment of leat^ous for all types of ^hoola. 
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2. to «li prifntcljr manascd inurtitulians wd In schools nulntoincd 
by local boards there dbotild he a sanaU Sdedioo Committee entrusted 
vdth the respondbUity of recmhing: the with the be^dimster as an 
ex^fBcio member, 

3 The normal p^dcd of probation for a trained teacher ^hautd be 
one year, 

4. Teaehers working in High 3choois should be graduates with a 
degr« in educfilioin i tho^ who teath teehniiial subjects should be 
graduates in the sitbjcct conceded with the Mctssaiy tminlng for 
teaching It ; teachers m higher secondary schools should possess higher 
qualifications somewhat similar to those prescribed in some UmvcrsitLe^ 
for teachers of the Interinediate Colleges. 

5. The teachers posscssixig the same quaJification^ and petfiormiiig 
the same type of work^ should he treated on a par in the matter of 
grades of salary irrespective of the type of inttitutieu in which they are 
working, 

G. Special Committees diould be set up to review the scales of 
pay of teachers of all grades and recommend such scales of pay that will 
meet in a fair and just mamer the vflr>*ing coat of living, 

7. In order to relieve teachers from anxieties about their own and 
their dependents^ future which will s5ect the efficiency of their work* 
the system of triple benefit scheme, perisloa-cum-provldenl fund^cum- 
Insuronce, should be Introduced in all States. 

Arbitration Boards or Comtniltees should ho eslabUahed to look 
into the appeals and grievances of teachers and to consMor matters relat¬ 
ing to suspcEistorLp duimksa] etc. 

9. The agi- of retirement in the case of physically fit and com¬ 
petent teachers may he eitiended lc» GO with the approval of the Director 
of Education- 

10. The children of teachers should be given free educotkot 
thrcughoul the ^!hool stage, 

11- Through a s^'stem of co-operative house building societies, 
toacher& should be provided with quartern ao as to enable them to live 
near the ^ool and devote more time to the many fided activities of the 
SChJDOl 

12. Teachers wishing to go to health resorts or holiday cainps or 
to attend educational conferences* seminars, etc* should be given travel 
concassients and leave facilities. 

13. They should be given free medical attention md treatment m 
hospitals and dispensaries, 

14. Tlie Imto rules should, es f^ as possible, bo tmlfotm for all 
educational UisUfulion^, 
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tS. Opportuniii^ should Ik! provided on a scale fdr 

teachers to viait differanL in^Ulutiatis vriUim tbe eotintry and in special 
ca^ to go abroad on ^udy leat^ for bi^cr studio. 

16. The practice of private tuitions by teachm should be abolished, 

n. Persaas m high pyblic pn^sitioo should give apecml recognition 

to the teachers' social status and the dignity of their profession. 

18- In order to alLraet persons of the right type to the responsible 
po^liou of the headmaster^ Lhe emcduinents of the post should be made 
suMelently attractive. 

Teeth er frninin^h — 

10. There should be unTy two types of institutions for teacher- 
training t (i) fot those who have taken the School Leaving Certificate 
or Higher Secondary School Leaving Certificate^ for whom the peri<]d of 
training should be two years i and £il) for graduates for whom the train¬ 
ing mayi for the present, be of ouc academic year^ but extended as a long¬ 
term programme to two academic years. 

20^ Graduate teacher-training Institutions should be recognised by 
and ajfUlnted to the Univera lies which should gram lhe degrees, while lhe 
secondary grade training institutions should be under the control of o 
separate Board appoinled for the purpose, 

2L The leacher^lramees should receive training in cme oi more of 
the various extra-^curricuiar actlvitieap 

22. The training colleges should^ a nonual part of their work, 
arrange refresher courses, short intensive courses in specml subjeds, 
practical training in workshop and profe^ioaal confeienoca. 

23. The training college should conduct Teseareh work m various 
important aspem of pedagogy and for this purpose il should have under 
Its control an experimental or demon^tratfOn school. 

24. No fees should be charged in training college!^, while during the 
period of irammg all the student-teacherr should be given guitable atipends 
by the Slate ; the teachers who are already in service should be given the 
ifoine salary which they were geiting* 

25. Ail training colleges shmild provide adequate recentUil faci^ 
litics ao as to be able to arrange communliy life and other suitable acti¬ 
vities for the tralncef. 

26. For the Masters Dejtrce in Educatiun coily trained graduates 
who have aornually done a minimmn of three years' teaching abould be 
admitted. 

17. Tbeie ihould be a free exchange between professors in Trainine 
CoUegeSi selected Headmasters of Schools and lEupeclhig Offieeta. 

29. fn order to meet the shortage of woriwn leachcrf fpecial part- 
time training courses should be providedK 
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PROBLEMS OF -4DMINISTRATrON 

I 

OHGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 

In any scheme of educatlfmaJ recoasintciioa which envisages a 
large scale development of educatJornl InstitutCons of divose varieties^ It 
IS necessary to consider carefully the adminirtrotive machinery that should 

be Fosponsiblc for the spread of edueotlan anti for its orderly dovelopmenh 

« 

The present adimnistratiTe set up U that in iill tliere Is & 

Department uf Edoeatimi working under the direct control of a Minister 
who has a Secretary to him ut the Secrcioriat level and a Director 

of Ik^ucation the exectilivo head of the Department rcspoimble for 
offering technical advioi to Lhe Minister in aQ educDtional tmitlei^ &nd 
for carrying out the policy of the Department* In actual practice^ the 
Director of Education baa in vuhmit his propoeali ferr the reorganlsaticm 
and cxpansioji of education to the Minister through the Secnetaryp This 
has actuaUy meant that such propcxsals and policies are* subieciod to 
eziticLsms by the subordinate oflicers of the Secretariat and are often 
pr^^ented in a form which may he quite diilcjimt &om what was origmaily 
conceived by the Direcinr* The Secretary hiraselT may not he fully 
conven^an! with these problems as he is frequently traisferrei] from one 
Department of the Secretariat to anniher. If education is not to be 
treated as a mere administrutive problem^ wg feel that the Director of 
EklireaiiiDn should be mainly res|k)uslblc to advi^ the Minister and* for 
this purpose, we recomuiencl that where the Director himself is not Ihe 
Secretary of the Department he sbnuld iiavo the status of a Joint Secretary 
and should have dkect access to the MLnistor. It woultb of course^ be 
open to the Minister^ when he ctmsfdcra it necessary^ to consult the Secre^ 
tary particularly in re§]ard to a^inlfitratlve and flnarLCiol nmtte?^, 

Kccd for Co-ordhiatiiitt 

We have noticed that in the States a^ wen os at the Cenlne, dlherenl 
Departtnenta and MlnMries have respoofilbility for various aspects of 
education for the ago period uf to 17* Thus, w^hile the Departmcnl of 
Education is responsible for mos\ of the activities eonneeted with fchool 
educatiom there £fre other Mbufftrics which have their own oi^gnnization 
for importing education of particular types. The MiniMry of Agriculture, 
the Ministry of Industry and CommercPi the Ministry of Transport and 
Conuntinications and the Ministry of Labour, both at the Centre and the 
25 
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States, have under their control, schools of different kinds which cater to 

the ne^ids ol thla agu group. Tt has ofi^n happened that these diaerent 
Departments are not m touch with one anDther^s actltfiiiha nor bs the 
Ckiueatinn Department in a pqdilkm to co-ordinaSt- thtm with a view to 
mcreasing efSeJmey and securing economy of elTorl. ft seems, ihnrefore^ 
necessary that there should be a cf>-ordinatlng agency und that problems 
of a similar naliure pertaimna to more than one Ministry or Department 
should be dtsetissed by them thoroughly and a concjerted programme of 
eduj:iition should bo formulated In some cases, the BepartmenU mainly 
responsible for produetng technlcimis Mw not utilised their resources 
adequately for the furiherance of tefhnici^ education by starting witfible 
types of technical sctmols. The Department of Transport and Communi¬ 
cations, for instance, maintains a few secondary tdiools of the usual type 
for the children of its employees. In our view the responsibility for train* 
iiLg technEHnm of ^mious grades fhouM be shared hy the Central Depart- 
m€mi of Had ways ahmg witli other allied Departments, This Department 
has a large lurnibcr nf worlt3!hops„ and ii is inlended that in coiir^ of time 
India will become; self-suffidral in the production of railway enemes 
and all vrtrielies of rolling stock and other necessary equipment. It is 
idso desirable that there should be an efficient service for repairing, nwr* 
bauUng and the maintemmce of all rolling slock and engines. We are 
awore that a certain numher of apprentices are trained for employment 
in the rallway?i and that in some of the centxal tvorkshopg, work con¬ 
nected with the manufacture and repair of engines and rolling stock Is 
being carried on. But if trained personnel of the required standard and 
in suMcient numbers is to be available, the fBcUitles need to be expanded 
and improved. Since the railways are the largest GmployEEr& of 
technldimis of all grades, it should be one o! their main fimctLons to main^ 
tain or help in the malntmAnce of technicfti schools of different grades to 
train skilled labour for their work. 

Again, during the war, the Department of Commerce and Imfustry 
in the Central Government was responsible for starting a nuipber ol train¬ 
ing irtsiiiuilnns for techuiemns, and many avaiiithle workshops m the 
country were utlMaed for the purpose. Since tJ:i£ condusiiui of the war, 
a few Institutes! orlguiEily started for this purpose, heve bfcen kept gomg 
by the dcpartnsetit where training Is given in the craft or trade concemed 
but UQ provrsiOh has been made for general educBtion. In the co-ordinated 
programme of technical ediicatiun at thxa level agncuUure has iiko a 
large part to play* It aeemB to us that juch Depamnenls EbDuld pool their 
resources ond adopt a imiidnij policy in regard to the training of various 
types of skilled warken^ rteeded for the diffcreiit industries of the country. 
We may recall here whut we have hUroiiy stated that in all ficheroe-i of 
technical education^ there shtiuld be njofn for an adequate amount of 
gvnoral education without whkb H is not poacible to gm mtelLigent 
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LminiDg in skill. Moreover, ihe object of all eduction at thia 

sUige wfaelhfiT technical or leneriil b to ei^ure that all educated youiba 
ore aJso trained for the efilcieiit disdmrgc of their duties as dLjjsens. 

Conunitlee of Mixdster^ 

In vjew of all these eonsideratkms wc reconurietid that there should 
be a Committee caiuUtuted at the Centre well els^ in the States consist¬ 
ing of the dl^eriinl Ministeis concerned wilh the various type$ of educa¬ 
tion as welt as the Minister for Firmnce. They must meet and tUscuss 
bow be^t the resources of the Departrnents could be pooled for the fur¬ 
therance of the educationaL progracnnie. The Minister of Education may 
be the ChnirmaiL and the Director of Education, the Secretary of the 
Committee. 

Co-ordlnatiiig Committee df Departmental Ueach 

At the iiMt level, there is need for a co-ordinating Cammilte^ 
consisting of the departmental heads conjcemed with the various oapects 
of education. Here we suggesi that hesEis of Departments responsiMa 
for education, general, technical, agricultural, commoredat and other type^ 
should meet and discuss the working of the existing machinery and the 
possibilities of its expansion and improvemcnl The Director of Educa¬ 
tion may be die Convener of this Commitlee and a Deputy Director of 
Education may act a$ Secretary. If there is a Deputy or Joint Director 
of Technical Education, he should be a member of the Ckmunittee. Thia 
Committee will have to meet several times a year to review tho position 
and to cotifider methods of improvement and expansion In all rei^vant 
delds^ At the outset the Committee ^ouJd review the whole educaUonal 
structure and draw un a mofiter pliin showing bow the necessary incegraiion 
can be aciiievod smoothly and expeditiously in tlie dtffcrciit types of 
schools established by the State or Centrei The whole object of this 
planning would be to ovoid dupUcatiorik to improve and expand the facili^ 
ties needed for Ihe dilTcrent edticational Institutions and to use them mote 
elTectiveLy by th^ir co^orciiiiatlon or merging, and to lay down a pro¬ 
gramme under whieb special tyx>es of education may be progressively 
provided either in sepnrote institutions or in multi-purpo^ ^dtiools. Any 
Department of the State: or Centre which hf intex^tad in daveloping a 
particular branch of education should place- such proposals before thk 
Committee- It will thus afford an opportunity for getting an over-all 
picture of the whole held of education and enable the frubllc and the Stata 
to know exactly what ta beinff done and whut are the plans proposed 
for the future. 

Director of Educatloa 

The Director of Education should be assisted In his work by a 
number of expensp Including a Jotnl Director of Vocalitmal or Technical 
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Education to give expert advice on Technicai EducatioEu The variotis 
Deputy Directors should deal nrith particular aspects or grades of eduea^ 
tion and there should be a Deputy IHrectress of Education^ wfao^ chief 
responsibility should be to look after the education of girtSt and to see 
to It that adequate fadlitSes are provided for them in the educuUoml 
system ol the Stat^ She ^anld also be responsible for the developmimc 
of women^s education and for advising on ihek special needs and problems- 


Board df Secondary Education 

We tewnunend that there should be a Board of Secondary Educa¬ 
tion under the chainnaDshtp of the Director of Edneation to deal with aU 
details of educ^ition at the secondaiy stage (general and techiiic^)^ This 
Board should he composed of persons with wide experience and know¬ 
ledge of dijierent aspects of secondary education. We recommend that 
it should consist of not more than 2^ members, ten of whom should be 
specially conversant with matters pertaining to vocational or technkal 
education. 

We suggest the foUowing constitution for the Board whkh 
of covose^ be modified to suit special needs of the States concerned, 

The Joint Director of Vocaiiona] Education. 

The Director of Agriculture. 

The Director of Industries. 

One Head of a. Polytechnla 

Two represeittatives nominated by Covemment from the senior 
leaching siaB of Vocatiumil Schools 

Tlifi Deputy Directress of 'Waiiien'^a educotiotu 

Four Headmasters of High Schools, indutUng headmasters of 
multi-purpose schools* nominated by Govemment. 

Two rcprescnlatJves of Provincial Secciuhuy Teachers* Assocui- 
lion, elected by the Executive of the Association. 

Five nomioeefl of the Universities of the regioai^ of whom two 
shall be professors dealing with technical education. 

fe 

Two disUnguisbed educationkis co-opted hy the other member^ of 
the Board. 

Two petwns nominated by the Department imd a Prindpal of a 
Tnmiiug College nomhuited by Government 

One of the Deputy Directors ai a Secretary-member. 
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Flinctioils of I he Eiourd 

The BoJWd wiD he gen&riilly meflpojiiHiIe for Ihe fbUowing tnEttsrs £ 

(1) To frame conditioii^ for recogtiition af High Schools, Higher 
Secomiiary Schools and Ihe qtudificaUena of the teaching stoQL 

(2) To appoint CDm£njttce£ of experts to Mvise on ths syEabuses 
etc.p for Lhe diSerent courses of study. 

(3) To frame eour^ of study on the recoimneiulatiDn of E^tpert 
Committees that may be appointed for Ihis purpose. 

(4) To dniw up panels of Qu^tion Paper SefSm* Chief 
Examiners and Asi^tant Examinets. 

(5) To frame rule« prcscrihmg thn minLmum enuditinns for 
seleclion of exammerSp assistant examinere^ ete, and general^ 
ly to frmne such, other rules as may be necessary for its 
elective functioning, and 

(6) Generally to advise Lhe Director of Educaiioo when r^ulred 
on all matters pertaining to secondary edo ration. 

In IMs connection we wish to poini out that in same StoteSi the 
Boards which have been recently constituted for the purpose sre unwiat- 
dy in number and of the InterestB represented on it are not likely tq 
promote efficiency or harmony* We consider that, if secondary education 
13 to progress on right llneSp tlie Board must be o compact body mainly 
composed Of experts, whose ftmetions wiD be UmiLed to the fammlatiDn 
of broad policies. The Board is not expected to function as an executive 
body which is the province af the Director of Education. 

With regard to the conduct of examinatians, wc recommmid that 
a small committee of the Board, consisting of not more than five 
members, should be appoiutedt with the Director of Education or a 
JSenior rnember of the Directorate as Convener* This committise will be 
responsible for framing its scheme and etmdiicimg public «xanunaiio£or 
and fcMT publishing results The mt^tor will be assisted*in this work by 
a Senior Officer with the necessary staff to cany out the day to day 
duties and responsibilities in this ctumection and to attend to all the 
detaiU ocmcemlng the conduct of examinations. 

Tlie executive powers needed U> iinpicmm the recuminendations 
of the Secemdary Educatkai Board will be vested in the Chairman of Lhe 
Boards the Director of Education^ This Board shall ordinarily meet at least 
twice a year, but may xufret on other occasions when summnned by the 
Chairman o? on a requisition made by l/2rd of ihfr members cohsti^ 
tuting the Board. 

Tt will have its owu office and e^lftblMuneni with e whole-Umo 
ollke Secretary for that ptupojie. 
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We have referred to the need to e^tabikh many new institutians 
to train teachers in gt'neral as woU os in voCBtlofial subjects While the 
traimng oi graduates will be arranged in University Colleges, the train¬ 
ing of under-graduate tcachtfrs will be ciarrled on in a large number of 
centres for the supervision and goidonce of which we recommend the 
estahlLshmcnt of a Board that will lay down the conditions necessary 
for their proper trainitigH It should also be empowered to suggest for 
the consideration ol the UnlvaisUies any Impnovenaetits Lhat may be 
needed in the graduate training pragrani£ii& 

Regarding the constiiution of this Board, we suggest that the 
Bhoclor of BduciUon will be the Chairman with the fallawing as 
members * 


(1) The Joint Director ol Education (Technicsd). 

11} Tw’o heads of secondary gTade training institutions. 

(3) Two headmasters or headmistresses of schooISi one of whom 
will be connected with vocational education, 

(4) A Principal of a Polytechnic 

(5) Three persons nominated by the Govciranent, one of whom 
nt lean shall hhvn expetiehce of vocational education. 

(6) A dean of the faculty of teaching and another representative 
of the Faculty nominated by the Vice-Chancellor or Yice- 
Chancellors of the Universities In the State, 


The function ol this Board would getiE^rally be as fuUoivs; r 

(1) To frame schemes and synabtfscs for the training of under^ 
graduate teacher. 

(2) To draw up the conditurns for recognition of sudh secondary 
grade training centres. 

< 31 To draw up schemes ol examinatlnna for these tempers, 

(41 To draw up qualifications necessary for the teachers of 
the different subjects in the training institutions. 

(5) To appoint expert Cominittees wherever necessary and to 
advLBe the Board OJi the schemes of special training neces¬ 
sary in the diJTerent vocalionol subjects of study* m4 

(0) GeMndiy to advise the Director of Education when requLrai 
on all matters pertaining to leachcr training. 
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Cmtr^ Ad\i5ory &i>»rd df Edur^illoii 

The Central Advisory Board of Education constituted by the 
Central GoVEnunEnt has b«ni functioning for many in order to 

advise the Central Govenunenl and inddcmtally the States an all matteris 
fMirtaining to education at different levels. Cofoposed as it Is of repre¬ 
sent atives of all educationjil interests as well as Statef;» its deliberations 
have been vnry u^seful and its reports have fumislied valiiahle material 
both for the States aJid the Centre. Wc are of opinion that such a body 
should contimje to funciion as a ccHordmating agency' to consider All- 
India pEoblems concerning education. 

PFovinrbi] Advisory Boards 

We reeoTnmend that Provincial Advisory Boarda should be constt'- 
luted in all States lo advise the I3epartmant In all matters pertaining to 
eduqaMon- The Board may function on lines similar to the Central 
Advisory Board of Education m.d should be composed of ropre^ntalivas 
of the tcadiing profession, the Univer^iilteSi Managements of High 
SchoclA and Higher Secondary SchoolSp heads of Departments dcating with 
different spheres of educ^tlonf representatives of Industry* Trade anti 
Conimejce^ and the Legislature and Ihe genend publii;^ The MitvMer of 
Education should be the Cliairman of the Board and the Director of 
Education or the Education Secretary sbouM be the Sccreiaiy* This body 
will advise the Department of Education on all nsaIters pertaining to 
education, particularly its uppravemimt both in the quality and quarLtity. 

ir 

SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS 
Extstinc Defects 

The present system Of inspectiori of achools was lubjected to 
criticism by aeverai witnessesv it was pciuiled out that Lnspectinas 
were perfuncloy, that the time spent by the Inspector at any parii- 
cular place was IctstiffidfinL that the greater port of this time Wafi 
taken up with routine work like checkhM; oecoimi* and lookiiig 
the adminifiiraiivv aspects of the school. Tbsu^ wa^ not enough time 
devoted to the academic side, and coniaclr between Iht Biipector!i and 
teachere were cosuaL It was also slated that the number of schoolif 
entrusted to the care of an Inspi^cior was loo and the range too wide 
iat Mm to bo able to acquaint himself with their work and appreciate 
their problems ; nm* was he in a position to advise and guide the teaching 
staff in Improving the work of the schooL Lt occaaionally happened that 
the Inspector tnslcad ni being the friend, philosopher and guide'’ of 
the school, behaved in suds a critlcid and inwympathetk way that hi* 
vitit was Zooked upon with some degree of apprehension, if tiol of 
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resentment In our view tie tme role o! Bti — ^for whom we would 

prefer the Icrm Educatjonol Adviser-^s to study tie problems of each 
schooli to take a cojnprcheaiaive view of aD its function end to help tiie 
teachers lo carrj' out his advice and recoinniendatiiMa^ We also recpm- 
mead that for spedfll subjecUi Uke Physical Educsitioa* Botneslic Scienccp 
Art. Music, etc., there should be attiurhed to the Directors certain 

experts ia these subjects who will inspect the different schools periodicully 
and help in Improvinfi the siiondarda of teaching, 

Selection of laspectorate 

At present the Inspectorate is made up in diverse ways by different 
States. la some esses Inspectors are recruited dU^ly to irtspeetional 
pejstB and while eerlsin academic qimlificaticms arc prescribed^ experience 
ELtid olhar relevant qualifications are not duly emphasised. Once a person 
has been chosen far the TnBpectoratc, he oftea continues in ilmt line til! 
the age of retirement We nre of the view that b peiaoa^ to be chosen 
as on Inspcetorr should possess high ac-ndemic qualification Honours 
or Mflster^s degree) and sJiould have had tEHcMng experience In [schools 
for at least ten yetus, or should have been a Headmjiister of a High School 
for a minimum penod of three years. In uddition to direct recruitment 
the Inspectore should also be drawn from 

(i) Teachere of ten yeai's' csperience+ 

(il) Experienced Headmasters of liigb Schools, 

(Ui) Quolffied staff Of Tmining ColLeges. 

Wc recomjnend further that suitable persons from any of these categories 
m^y ho appointed as Lispectors for period^! of three lo five years (iftnr 
which Ihuy may revert to ihcir original po^ts. In tho Lrutiat w« 

that fifty percent of suri* posig may be reserved for rocruitment 
on this bneisr It is njed^saiy that Professoi's of Training Cnlleges should 
be wfiversajit with the work done in schools ; tmd that Hendmastors 
should hkewise have ^ chance to senre M Itiiipecting Ofiicers for short 
periods. This wlU matde them lo appredate iho petition of the fuspector 
Ottd to appmaeh the problems of the schoob with greater appredmion of 
tilt realities from their own experience. 

I>ulJe« of inspectars 

Tho dulsc« of an Inspector are divtaihle into adminMrative and 
academle- The qdjtdiiistnitlvc duties relaie to the ontiuAl inspection of 
recordi. account^ oCfioe routine* etc. For this purimse he miiri have the 
assiflatice of a competent staff. Wilb the incr^uo in the number and 
type? of schools, tiui duty will require a coosidersible arnoimt of his lime 
if ho iM to discharge thesa funcUons properly and efifdenityp The lime 
needed for the purpose has neoessarily restricted the scope of liia activitinfi 
on th# icndemlc ride. Moreovor, the mullipUcity of the subjects taught 
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in the is^^ool by spcdnUy qualified staff now mokes it very difficult ftw 
pny single offlccr ivowcwr quaUficdt to inspect clietn thoroughly and to 
athrisc on aU thdr problenut. Wr, thetuforo, recommend that the acsdciiilc 
work of the school diculd be thoroughly inspected a panel of experts 
wUh the Inspector iis Chairmaii and this should be done imee In three 
years. Wc reconunend that three persons may be chosen from smiloi' 
teachers or headmasCan; to visit schools m the company of the Inspector 
and to apend two or dirce days with the stall, dtscussing with them all 
aspects of school life—the Ubrary and lahoratory facilities, the currieuluin. 
the organizatjoh of extra-cunicuUir activities, the use of the holidays and 
all other problems connected with school activities. Through these full 
and frank discussions, the inspectors will be in a far better position to 
help in the hnprovemerl of the echooU What Is suggested is nothing 
new—colleges aflDInted to tTniveisities are visited by Comiuissicais of 
experts who inspect their working, discuss their problems and report to 
the University. 


m 

MANAGEMENTS AND CONDITIONS OF RECOCNmON 
Typea of Managements 

During our tour we reallEcd that there were ^veral types of school 
management3. Among these may be mentioned ; 

il) Schools managed by the Sutes oc the Centre. These 
schools are Damparatively few in number hi the different States. Thty 
were at one time InteruJed to be model schools whose general methods of 
work and orcariiaation might bo adopted by thoM wfu> wished to start 
adiools. We cannot say that at present, many of the State schools serve 
as innrfRia In mimy tespecti, in view of the great demand lor udmiasiun 
to actiools. great laxity in the ciuiiLitiuns which were obsnrved previously 
wax rioted. 

(21 Other tap^J of mflitooemenw! The large increase in the 
number of students.anxioua to join schools haa led to a rapid Increase in 
the number of schools and these have been started by a variety of 
managements, many of whom were not conversant with the needs of 
the school or the methods of their managemeni. There are various typeo 
of schools managed by : 

(a) Local bodies such aa District Boards or Municipalities ; 

(b> Ealigious orgtmisaUons and other denominational bodies; 
(c) Begistered Trust Boards : 
fd) Certain private bodies : 

(e) Indivldusla. 
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fQj 5chiiDl* TnaintBin^d by Locfll Boards. There are maiiy 
^'chiKiIa which ate makitalued by local bodies and, though we do not wish 
10 make any unfair generalisation about their efiicien!^, we have 
hod enough evidenoe lo show that there is considerable need for a 
toning ^up of these Institutions. As in the case of private maimgemecitfi, 
the Local Boards should h^vo a small executive body for the management 
of schools. This execuliw body should not exceed ^ members with 
either the District Educational Officer or $ome nomthee of the Dtredomte 
an €x^offlao membor of the Board. In the case of Municipalities 
OF Panchflyats, which have only one school in their charge, the headmaster 
should bo e^-ojPicio mcanber of the Executive Committee. We feel 
strongly that the Board should not iniejtecc with the internal management 
of the sd^ls eoncerncNl, or with the powers and duties of the head- 
rrmstem We regret to note that» in many case?, members of local bodks 
have not hesitated to aesume a responsibility to visit schoolst to examine 
the records and sometimes actually to interfere with the teaching. We 
think this tendGUcj^ on the pari of individual members of the Loeal Boards 
to act as an inspecting agency should be fdrongly di^uraged, and no 
member shotild have the right to inspect the school or to call far any 
statctiieat at dccumnnLs or in. any other way in inlcrfere with its mtemal 
Tnanagemcnh The Prealdeiit yf the Committee alone may be authorized 
tn call for returns or information from the headmaster* Defects or com* 
plaints should be brought to ihe no lice of tbe District Educalkmal Officer 
who may be ankcd to repwirt on them. It is important to safeguard the 
status of the headmaster and the teachers, if they are to function efllcietstly 
and exert their influence for good over the pupils. This does not, 
obviously, imply that any serious tap&e un the part of the teachers should 
be condoned. What we suggest is that ihe proper channel for enquiry 
into Jill such coin plaints should be the Hoad master' and the District 
Educational Offiwr and not tlte memberr of the Boards either OQllectively 
or individually. 

(fr) fieligkitjj OrgonisoSionj ’ A number of religious organisa¬ 
tions also conduct sdiools in the different States. Theae orgnni]uiti 0 ns 
have contributed to the Expansioc] of educallonoi facilities and many 
of fJiem have, on the whole, maintained a reasonable level of effidency 
in their schools. Some of Ihem^ how^evGr, ^iler from the various defects 
pointed out otewhere such as over-crowding and lll-queUned staff. In 
some cases \hc recruitment of staff is influenced hy reli^ous or seci4riBn 
carnslderatlon& These trends are also noticeable in schools run by other 
educational associations Institutions run by communal orgimizaUons 
arc aiio spread over diffierent parts of the country and seme of them are 
run on lines which have leijded lo promote unhealthy trends. The manner 
In which the teachers are selected and in some cases the apirit in which 
the school li adnimlslered are uoi csilculated to promote i broad end 
healthy natScnal outlook. 
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(c) Rt^isfcr^d Tnxrt Eoardjr; There are certain registered Tnist 
Beards maintaining schools. li is laid dowfn in soma instances, under the 
terms of the trust deed, that the schools should be run exclusively for 
certain purposes or for certain sections of tlut poptHation cxdusivoly. 
This is contrary to the growing trend of Dpinion that all educational 
insUlutions should be open to diildren of every religion and eommimity- 
The managements, however, are prepared to open their sebouls to all, 
but they ere prevented from doing so by the teams of the trusL We recom¬ 
mend that legislation should be passed in such cases lo pemiit the 
admission cf all children lo such schooLs but till tliat Is done, they should 
be eligible to receive grant-in-aid like other schools. 

(dj Priuate Majiapenwnts: A large numbtfr of private bodies 
are at present managing scliociis, Wc are of opinion that all such bodies 
should be legistered and should function m regiiteriid associaUons. 


(e) fndittidtiai Munopcmeiir r There is also a fairly large number 
of schools which are run as ‘-proprietory schools" by mdlvMuids- Wc 
feel that no secondary schools should be run on such lines hut that they 
should be governed by a suitable managing board refiLstcred under Ihe 
Companies Act- 


Control over the Opening of Schools 

tn recent years, the great inereflsc in the number of schools has Jed 
to a great laxity in the conditions laid down lor starting new schools. Our 
allentiun has been drawn to a large number cl ' unnwofinised achooU ’ 
In some Stales Miti schools run by private individuals without prior 
consuliation or approval of the education author!lies concerned. This 
laxity has unfortunately led to a state of affaire where schools are nm 
more like commerdal enterprises than as educational institutions. We 
Lave also been given to understand that, in many cases, private indivi¬ 
duals or eroups of individuals start school* without proper buildings or 
equipment and, having enrolled a number of students, create o 5ituaiion 
where the Department has no alternative but lo recognize them for the 
sake of the students, though noimally such echools should never have 
been allowed lo function. Such educaaonol institution* often spring irp 
largely because of the paucity ot recognised schools to laiter tn tho need* 
of an over inercaaing school-going populaUon. 


From what has been stated above, it wiU be obvious that if school* 
are to be run on pmper ilnes. if educaUonal mteresU ore to be duly sticMCd 
and a healthy spirit of citizenship « to be Inculcated m the pi^Us. cw 
riiould be taken that recognitlwi 1* given only on clearly defined condi¬ 
tions which will ensure their proper tunning and thn rnalntciumcfi of the 
right aunospheto in them. In curtain State*, reprcsentiitjons were nuute 
by icftcbere of privately manoged matitution* requesting that ah schocli 
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ahould be laken ov^er by the Si;ate. nn^ nc^i ourselves m agiieement with 
this view iHid t^nsLoX^ thfirefore^ recommend &udb a course of action. On 
the oLher hondf we feel ihat private tiianagejnent^ have i*os an impartimt 
pari to play in the sdieme of cducailoki and that if a number of majuige- 
menta conduct schools in a spirit of emubtion cokuLated to secure greater 
effltLiency and co-ordiinilioEi they will be better serviMl If such schools 
are jup side toy side with State schools, in an atmosphere of healthy 
competition, improvenuents in teaching and other aspects cal education will 
be fostered, We huve drawn attention to the many delete noticed in 
schools run by private managemenU, but we recogni^ that some d them 
have been doing their work very efhoiently and should be given every 
encouragement It is equally imperative^ however, that managements 
which ha™ failed to reach reasonable level of efficiency or iiave shown 
grosss im^gularittes or Indifierence to educational Jnterest should be given 
a elijor diroctivo to remedy ih^ defects within a definite period. Atten¬ 
tion of the Slate Governments may be invited to the Siiii^ hiducation 
Act of 1944 which empowers the Mmiitr^* of Education lo take over such 
schools w'hich fad to conform to conditions prescribed, and run them as 
State jsohooU for a lime and, evcntuallyi hand them beck to the manage¬ 
ment concerned IT it i£ found to be in a position to take over charge. We 
recommend that, wherevej: possible, the States ahmild simiiariy take over 
such schools. U this Is not possible,, it should not hesitate to close down 
such sdioob and make oitenintivc arrangements for the education of the 
pupila of those institutions. 

CondJlIoui&r for BrcopdilDo of Schools 

In many States there are definite cundiiions regulating the proce¬ 
dure Co be adopted lor rcccgnihoti of schoob. We believe that meniige- 
ments gre complying with these conditions in ^uch States. We, however, 
feel it necessary lo suggest certain gcneitd slandurds and conditions of 
recognition which may be adopted with suitable modiflcaiiouB by all States 
lor the purpose. 

tl) Individual or proprletHry managements obnuld be definitely 
dh^couraged. All the bfiimigiiig Bodies should be registered and should 
couJixt of a Umited number of persons. We tec(™mEmd that the member¬ 
ship of such manugmG bodies should not «ceed fifteen. 

tn id] tuch managing bodies, the headmaster lihould be an a^offido 
member. In the rase of schoola which are to be alarted in future as 
woE as m the csifle of sclMols wliexe numageiiraita have not already com* 
plied with ihc coitditioiu of raimgrutiunp v.ie recommend ihut o nominee 
of the Oifector of Education should be made a member of the numacing 
body^ Hi* functloas would largely be advbory^ and we hope that his 
presence will help tiie menosinB body to unckistand Ib^ condiiimifi to be 
satisfied for recogn^tJ^t and the measures to be token £01 improving iti 
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tjBeitnfy and it« attiritiofi. We undcr^Tund lliat this priced ure has been 
adopted in ca£v at ;itfit tati?d to certain UDJvei«it3es and it 

hdji b€Mn found to work sBiirfnctofily. 

(2) No member of UiO Menasing Board sbould dlreclty or 
indirectly interlere in the Inleinai atlminidlratioii of the schouj, the dis- 
ciphne of the student or the duties of liie teacbefs, 

(S) Where a iat'ge educational mclety is rdsponsible for (be 
stoning of a school the acLitsd nianageiheijl should be delegated to « 
small Board functioning on the lines stated above. 

H) The Managing Body should be responsible for the passing 
of the budget for proposals to start new branches of study, for coirespond- 
once with the Directorate of Education m all metiers pertaining to the 
managcmcin of the school and for Qie appointment of the teaching staff 
under dehnitc conditions of seivire. Every management rhouM draw up 
definite rules of service wherein liic conditions of salary, leave, etc., am 
definitely laid down and every teaclitf on bis appointment should receive 
a copy of these conditions and execute an agmemimt for service in the 
school 

tS) Every mBnagcment should be reqaired to provide an 
endowment for tho proper running of the school, the omnunt of the 
undowmenl being determined with reference to the number of diversified 
courses that the school may under take and the general rcquiremcnis of 
cfftciency. The finances of the school should be kept separate from UtosO 
of any other imbtutiemfi under the same management and the interest 
or InconjE accruing from the endowment should be shown in the receipts 
for the year. Full and proper accounts should Lm? mamtamed, and the 
acquittance toU should clearly show each lEBChEr s scale of pay and the 
emoujit drawn each month by him. Scpaiatc accounts should be kept 
for oiiy special fees levied by the tchool. These aci,»unts may be kept by 
the headmaster and acrutintsed by an Accountant or Auditor of the 
school. Tltese accounts should be prepared annually and should bo subject 
to oudil by the Depanioent of Education. In regard to special endow- 
men is, gifts, etc. mado to the school, a separate register of accounts should 
be maintained which should also be duly audited, the income accrumg 
therefrom being added to the general cndowmanl fund of tiie school. 

(B) Every tnanagemnni libould satisfy the Directorate of 
Educotlon that adequate nccommodation la available for Ilia rujinjng of 
the school In a satisfactory manner. There should be adequate play¬ 
grounds and where posBihle rest rooim and cafeteria, or tiffin roonts 
where Uie pupils msy have their mid-day meoU. 

Where the schfwl admits girl itudanu, whether in nuxed acbooLi 
or eo-cducalional inslitutisns, iwp&fate pcovtsion ^ould be made, for 
rattling rooms and common rooms. We hove already recommended that 
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a certain KUjnbcr ol womfin be on tbe stafi of aucJi sclwolSf and 

provision should be made as fer as possible lor their accoiiimodatton near 
the school premises. 

(7) The manogETnoit should satisfy the Directorate of Educa¬ 
tion that qua]tiled staS is available and will be appointed in accordance 
with the rules hud down by the Department tor affiliations. The conditions 
oi service should be uniform for the whole State, and there should be no 
did'erence between teocheira in State schools and. those in privately 
managed schools so far as the minimum scales of stduryi conditions, 
security of service and the Diinirnum amenities recommended for them 
are conetTned. 

(8) The number of pupils admitted per class and the total 
number that should be admitted tor the whole school should conform to 
the inatructiohs of the Department) taking into consideration the material 
facilities and the staff available, as well as the number of subjects for 
which the school seeks affilialion. ’We have already stated that or din a ril y 
we consider 500 oa the optimum. T50 as the masimura, except in the 
case of schools with divm^ed courses of instruction, where the maximum 
may go up to I,WO, provided that not more than 40 pupils are admitted 
m any section. 

We have noticed that at present there is no limit to the tiumber of 
divisions that can be opened in each class. Some managements have 
opened a very large number of sections m their congested prenuscs, thus 
increasing greatly the total mimher of sludEnls as well as the number 
of s e c tions which each teacher has to teach- We do not think that this 
kind of education can possibly be efficient. We, therefore, recommend 
that the nuinber ol sectians in each dass should be limited, and before 
any increase in the number of sections U made, the prior approval of 
the Department of Education should be obtained. The Department of 
Education should take note of oil factors and limit the number of sections 
in such a manner that teaching does not mluce itself to a mere aiMha- 
nlcal process of repeating the same lesson over and over again to the course 
of a week. 

ifl) There is a wide divergence to the scale of fees charged by 
different manaecinents. While wc rcaihsc that □□ imiform scale Of fees 
cun be fixed tor all instituDons. we fee] that the scales of fees fixod 
by managt'ments should be subject to approval by the Dcpavlment 
of Educstlon. We recognise that in some schools, in view of the smeiuties 
pnnrided and the appomtment of better trained staff, it is necessary to 
charge a higher rale of fees. At the same lime, we are mudous that 
managemenis should not Indiacriminaiely raise the scale of fees. They 
ahould in bii]i case be able to eatisty Lhv Department that the higher fecii 
charged are being actually utilised in the interests of the pupils. At the 
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Ollier mtvmtK cftsos have beun bn>yght to ouf notice wbcrc ncighbouttrig 
^hpolj have etiti^rod Into unfali competition bv lowering the scale of 
fees nnd by olTerIng ocmecAisions and ^holarsltiiis^ merely to attract siudeny. 
Wo rccoEcmand tlmt in. the Interest of the gimoraJ cfHdcncy of schools^ 
rulj^^ sboLdd be fraTOed preveoting ^ch Luidue eompelitlon amon^ 
ncij^ibouriiig schools. 

We tovc noted that a large nimiber of other fees ” are levied 
by acbf)ol managements for various purposes, and that the total amorat 
of such fees, in some comes to nearly half the tuition fee charged. 

We consider the! thh is too a hea^-y burden on many pupils which can 
certainly be lessen&d by carefully deSniog the activities for which such 
additional fee cm be levied It is desirable that some sort of umform 
practice should be followed in this matter in each State. We suggest that 
the question should be looked into by a GommlEtee appointed by ibe 
Education Department, It should not be open to any management io add 
arbitrarily to the special fees charged for aueh activities. It ^ould also 
be ensured iliat such fees are spent for the objects for which they are 
caUocted. In ^hin connect i on we have been mfomied that in one of the 
States it has been laid down that such fees should be charged once in the 
year and should not exceed the amonnt of Uie tuition fee for a month 
and the items for w'hlch they ore lo be expended are also gpeci&ed- 

tn fiome irortltutions, subscription* or donations are asked* for the 
building fund, sinking fund, etc. on a supposedly voluntary basis. This 
may lead to abu^ and should be dtsconraged- 

(10) We have referred to the fact that a large number of schools 
Ib managed by certain detLaminaiional agenclesi ur by certain sect ions 
or communities. In ^me of these Institutions it has been noticed that 
recrultmciit of the teaching staff is condned to the particular caste» creed 
or scctitm concerned- In our opinion this is not a desiroble practice. 
Whatever may be the composition of the Managing Board, we are definitely 
of the opinion that, so far as the school teaching staff Is ccmccmed, it la 
ihe dut¥ of the management to see that no such roatrlctions are imposed 
can their selection in the larger interests of the school 

In view of the Importance and urgency ii! providing for diver- 
fiiflfid courses of inatnjction, we strongly recommend that in the existing 
as vrell as the new schools when diversified enutses of study are to be 
storiedi liberal finiuicjal aid and encouragement should be giv^sn. We' 
realise that this would involve a oonsiderabte additional financial burden 
and we thaf this responsihility ntaj' well be shared by the ^tate 
and Central Govemmeni. In all such cases, jiartlcularly when Tethaical 
and AgriculttiTBl courses are started, we recommend that the State and 

Central Government should cfintribute towards the neeessmy equipment. 
It would then be the responsibUity of the miumgement* tni^y on ihclr 
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work, with such grant as the State may be able to give tcrwtuds meeting 
their deAeit. If this recommendation is not implemented there will be 
Utile chance of dlvetsiAed courses teing introducod in the near future. 

We Have d^ribed the conditions which should be fulfilled by 
educational UiaUtuUons and we reiterate that managements should be 
required to obtain prior approval of the Director of Edticatian before 
opening a school whlcli should not be given unhis the lulntmum cuoditions 
prescribed have been fulfilled. It is advisable that a suiv^ be made in 
each State of the existing educational faciiltias and a ddlnite plan be 
formulated for the opening and location of new schools to meet the 
growing needs of the population. 


IV 

SCHOOL BIULDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
Open-Air Schools 

There has beta! some criticism regarding the construction of school 
buildings and the type of designs approved for this purpose. Examples 
have been quoted of schools in open spaces Under the shade of trees, with 
very few permancitt buildings consti'uctcd for the school. It has been 
suggested that in a country like tndia, op^-air schools should be 
encouraged and the heavy cost of construction of school buildings 
avoided, at least for the present. We visited some of these open-air 
schools and wo felt that under certain conditions some of the nctivitiea 
□f the sebool moy he carried on in the opet-air during part of the year. 

Open-uLr uchools seive a didercnt purtiose in oLher cuuntries. Such 
schools, under the prevalent cllmatJc condiUon;., cannot possibly be a 
substitute for properly construcled buildings, hut in Uic case* of certain 
types of handicapped cbildreo, bpeu-air ichnois arc uoccssiry and are 
encouraged. For ekitdren aUixted with tuberculosis imd other disease* 
which require plenty of fresh air, open-air schools arc encouraged, th 
such Bchcwlfi, however, admission is limited to children sulTuimg from 
the particular disease. 

Two factors muy. however, be noted : (IJ The open-sir system 
lends Itself to unolJ groups of students being taught there, and it also 
requires good shade and a large nrta for carrying on inainjcUon 5 sti». 
factofily : (2) while much ih«u*etlcal inslruition in certain subjects rosy 
be given In opem-sir classes it is impossible to teach certain other subjects 
unless sulloble accommodation is provided for them. Thus the Labora¬ 
tories. Ubrsries and workshops should be located in buildings suitably 
constructed. In any case (he sebooj requires considerable grounds for 
th* physical educatFon progmmnvc lo be carried out. for group games 
and certain of Ihe extra-curricular octiviliw of the ichpol. We have also 
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reffiiTcd to the ne^ tor agtjculiural farms in where agrlciilture is 

tought 54 n practical subject. Sucb tonns belong to the school 
or they moy be taken on tease from iteigUbouritig fanners who may rent 
them for a considcratioiL 

Whatever be the typt" of school bujldtng that is ultinuiieJy apprenred, 
certain important requironiejits should be fulfilled : (i) sites far buildings 
and playgrounds : (U) extent of site required : {iii) type design of school 
butldings; and (iv) easy means of transport or easy acoesaibillty- 

Sites lor Buildings and Flaygraunds 

Selection of a site will depend on whether the school is to be sUyated 
in a rural or urban area. 

i^untl ; Tliese schools should be established in villages with 

a fi^ir flnrtfHin t of populatioii and easily accessible to the sinToimdiiig 
village^L There should also be enoygli open ground available for play* 
grounds ond mttra^^tirricular activities of the school. If a rcsIdenLtal 
school IS thought of to the rural area, cure onist be taken to see that suflS- 
clent ground is available |pr the residence of staff and pupils nmi for out¬ 
door gomes. We have referred to the fact that the school should be a 
centra ior the intelleciual social and phyjicol activities of the community 
of the neighbourhood, and therefore, it is desirable to see that easy 
acoessabBiiy to secured and that the open area svtdlahle Is also adequate. 

Prbflfi Schools * Here a site for a school may present many 
difRculties. We believe diat by enenumging rural achaols, the pressure 
on urban schools will diminish, more particularly if rostdentiai nrral 
schools are encouraged by the State, The site lor an urban fidiool should 
not be in very congested areas: or to industrial areafi. As far as possible 
Ihe schonl ^onld be so located that while facilities for transport of students 
are available^ the school itself should be in an area free from the noise 
and bustle of dty life. Many ichools now-n-duys make Lheir own trarus* 
port arrnngeinents far the studimts and this should be encouraged. A 4 in 
the railways the public transport should be made available to school-gotog 
ctuldren at a conce^gion ratc^ in big cities the possibility of locating 
$ome of the schools in ime area with sufficient playground ond open space 
should be explored with the necesaars’ arrangements for transport. 

Playgrounds 

Playgrounds and open spaces for studenl^' recreation arc tesenttal. 
It may not always be easy to eeepre enough idaygrounds and open 
In a crowded city, but such oiien spaces as are available must be conserved 
to be iitilig gd by groups of schools, if necessary. It la desirable that to 
^ cities more purticularly in the big dlles. 4 Gommittee repreffintotive 
of the school mimagfimoits, headmasters, dly authorities and others 
interested m tiie physical welfare of the studonts togeUier wiUi repro-. 
25 
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EcntativeB of the State ihould be orgontzed lo promote “ plojr-centro 
movement" end from time to time to eee that the pteygrounds available 
In the city ore effectively used by the GChool-going population, 

Legtslstion Keqtiiring open speee» 

In thie connection we wish to stress the importance of keeping 
playgrounds and open spaces in the big cities free from encroachmenta 
either for industrial purposes or for business concenia or for building 
progntnuneS’. We regret to note that in several cities it has become a regu¬ 
lar feature for budding programmes to encroach Upon these open spaces 
not realising the necessity of keeping such open spaces free mid of utilizing 
them for the health and iveifiue of the youth of the country. In this con¬ 
nection, sttention is Invited to the Open Spaces Act of 1906 as amended in 
1912 to cover open i^pocei and rcctcaliun grounds enacted in the United 
Kingdom. Under thb Act, any park, open space or playing field cannot he 
encroached upon by any of the local authorities without the matter being 
placed before the Farlismcnt and n specific sanction being obtalnett Con¬ 
sequent upon this wise measure, we find that the open spaces in the large 
cities In England are still kept as open spaces and In spite of a very hea^'y 
building programme, none of these open spaces has been encroached upon. 
We lecomnmnd tbercinrG that the State and Central Government should 
Immediately take steps lo see that a jurvty ol open spaces, parks and 
playing fields In all cities, municipalities and in the bigger villages is mnrto 
and that a complete record of ibis is tnamtalned and nccesssry legl^tton 
passed to prevent such encrosehnuHit for induitdal and commercial pur¬ 
poses or for houfcing soeleUes without proper sjmetion by the Government. 
If the youth of the country are to be properly encouraged in physical 
education and ibeir health improved, we believe that this is one of the 
urgent steps that ahould be taken and we tliertfore recommend early 
ioglalotlnn towards this end. Where there ore open spaces belonging to 
the Slate or the Centre tn any part of the country, rural or urban, the 
first conslderatiun that should be borne in mind when any scheme is 
mterfnined for Uie ullliaallon of such sites is the need for preserving them 
as open spaces, park* or playground* for the nmununity as lungs for 
the city or tho rural area oancomed, it is only when these conditions 
ere fully satisfled ihat the assignment of *udi open spaces ns ere under 
the control of the Govern me nt for other purposes should be considered 
We feci that unless a Icgislntive measure of Ihc kind stated above ts 
posed urgently, open spaces now avnilable for use u play-fields 
recreational grounds for the chUdren and the youth nf the country would 
soon be dnaed to lham. We rectimmcnd abo that wherever such open 
Sfiacw aw available ateps should b« when by the Sute in consuliation 
with ihe local authoritlo or the rural eouimuntty to convert them into 
HiiiBble playing fields and place them at the disposal of the scliuob and of 
public of the concerned. 
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Typ« and Deiign «£ Schmli 

There are at present rules and regulations prescribing the condi- 
llons under whirii school* should be constructed. Provision is made in 
such schools lo see tlia! Ihere b a free circulatim of air, proper light, 
shelter from monsoonlsh weather, and It is obo laid down that the rooms 
constructed should have a certain minimum area to awommodate a certain 
number of school children in a class. Attentlctn in this connection is 
Invited to the Report of the School Buildings Committee appointed by the 
Central AdvisoiT Board of EducaUon In 1041. The Report which b 
comprehensive has made valuoble suggestions regarding tlie school build- 
fags and their cqulpmanL We believe that every dass-rootn should 
provide for an area of not less then 10 sq. ft. per students 

We are also of opinion that the number of students In any class 
should be limited So that class-rooms are consiruc«!d to accommodate 
this number. In some States the number is limJlcd to 30, in others to 40, 
but we have noted with regret that fa recent years, these numbers have 
been esceeded ; in some cases 50 to 00 pupils are admitted into a cl^. 
We fed strongly that at this age period, with a view lo establbhing 
personal contact between the Icocher and the taught and to evert a 
wholesome influence on the pupih thn optimum number thnt should be 
odmitted to any class should be 30 and the maximum should not exceed 
40, We recommend that fa future, sehoob should be so constructed that 
they can develop later Into the pattern of multi-purpose sehooib 
fiffftr rtifi g facilities for more than one type of diversified courses. It Is 
very likely that in Lhe maiority of schools, owing to Umitations of finance 
und personnel, more than cme or other of the diversified form of faslructlon 
may not be posable. But dtimately It is our hope that many schools 
may be able to afford facilities lor two or more diversified courses. Any 
type design must therefore take note of this possibility of expansion as 
weU as of the variety of courecs that may be pravidfid. We fed for 
fasfance that it should be iiece^ary lo provide for workshops, for certain 
laboratories, certain special rooms for drawing, painting or music, etc, 
and h ia desirable that any design for a school building should take these 
into comideretion and so adjuat the design that fa course of time without 
much change of the original building, such additional accommndaUon may 
be provided. Even if diversified courses arc not provided, U is absolutely 
necessary to nmintain at least a small workshop with the newasary 
equipment 

W’e are of opinion that the present trend in certain scbooli 
to multiply the number of sections fa each class and fa increase 
the tofa! strength fa the stfaool should not be Encouraged, We regret 
fa nay that we have come across schools where the total number of 
pupils has exceeded 3,000, each claia being divided into 8 fa 10 sections. 
This excessive number has led fa a great deal of laxity not ofay m iha 
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tcadiing, observadDn and recording ol ihe Tvnrk nf th£ individual student, 
but in the nuxtoteimnce of difictpUne and in the rcltitiutiship that 
exist between thp teacher and the taught. In certain cases pressure has 
been brought to bear on the h^dmasteia of schonie by managemcntEi, by 
parents* fissocintitais and by public bodies and somelltacs by the autho¬ 
rities concerned, to admit a much larger number oI students and even to 
adopt the double shift system to increase the number of school-going 
population. The schools under such circumstances have to work like 
factories and the bad ellecl upon the education imparted to children 
of such schools can hardly be exaggerated. 

Caostrurtion of Schi^oti 

The school must provide for (1) certain amenities for the students 
such os common room, sanlmiy conveniences:, proviflltm for mid-day' mfola 
end refreshments to be taken, and in the case of girl students retiring 
rooms with necessary conveniences separately i (2) accommodEiUon for 
teachere with a common room available for them i f3) a reading room 
and a library; (4) a yisilor’s room where parents or relationB who wish 
to interview the beadmaster may wait; (5) a room tor the Headmaster 
and on oQiee room, and a room for the Assistnni Headnutster, should such 
R person bo appointed ; (B) tnboratorles and workshops where necessary, 
sucli labomtories and workshops being constructed on an approved 
ond for a definite number of stndeats> 

With reference to the library and the reading room, we have staled 
elsewhere that the sthool must be a centre of the intelhjctunl activity of 
the Whole eommuclty particularly in rural areas, and for this purpe^ 
the hbrary and reading room should be ao omstructed that, out of school 
hours, it may be possible for the general public also to use the llhrary 
under certain prescribed renditions. This is one of the ways in which 
a school ren “go to the community** and educate as well as interest 
the community in ttfl welfare. We also recommend that wherever and 
whenever it is possible, without Interfering with the regular programme 
of school work, the school premises may be placed at the di^>om[ of the 
public of the plaro for any of the fiencral purposes for which there is 
necessity. The idea prevalent hitherto that a sdiool budding chould bo 
utilised only tor school purposes should no longer be gjitertained in view 
of the larger rule the edioot should piny in the general interests of the 
local community. This will secure a better appreciation of the role of 
the school and a better educsiion of the sehool-going population them¬ 
selves in mclboda of social Sfuvtoe and in various aphures of activity 
calculated to bonoOt the remmunity nround. We fed Uiut the more the 
■chod bcneflls the «inmunity at large, the more the remmunity ItseH 
wm assist the school, and many healthy activities can be conducted with 
the fuU co-operallon of the public of the locahty. It sbouM, however 
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be dcarSy understood that the Hcndmagter Is tlie fioAl eutberlt^ to decide 
wh^l AL^jvilies may b« allowed in the school premises. 

Tliere IS one other aspect of the design of the school that wo have 
to refer to. In $cm^ parts of the country, owing to climatic conditions, it 
will be necessary to have indoor DecominDdaLton for physical educatiorL 
The boys ijould then take active part In physical exercises in open halls 
where facilities for recreation can be provided. 

Research in Rnilding 

One other point which we wish to stress is that both in the type 
design of ^hools ^ well as in the type design of furniture, etc. there is 
considerable scope for research to make them suit Indian conditions. 
This research has not ao for been imdertakeo. and We think it cotild be 
earned out nt the Central Building Research Institute with the joint efforts 
of the teacher and the architect or engineer concerned. The furniture 
should suit the age group, height, etc. so oa to develop proper sitting 
postures^ etc. 

Equipment 

Tlie equipment of a school la a matter which requires great careL 
We regret to say tb&t wo noilced many schools where there was 

hardly any equipment, and subjocts were taught tmder conditions where 
boy^ were forced to memorise rather than understand w'hat was taught 
In some of the schools we ™itecb It wos quite clear that the taboratDrics 
w'ert hardly ever used^ except as store houses for odds and ends i Iheoretl* 
col instruction in such imptiriant subjects as Physics and Chemistry was 
given in the class-rooim It li ohvioua tliat to leach Geography without 
a proper supply of maps, olemcnlary physics without moddfl and instru¬ 
ments, clefpentory chembstry without the rudiments of a laboratory would 
be giving a too theoretical mstruetion without utilising the many valuable 
mds^ but this is what is exactly bappening in certain of the schools. 

We understand that, in some Universities^ dednite rules have 
been framed in this behalf and a Ust Of cssimtial equipment needed 
lor each subject and for a cerLain number of students to be taught In 
such fiubjecls hove be^ drawn up. It Is a condition of olEUatlpn Ihat 
the minimum equipment 05 down should be made available before 
aihllaticm can he granted to the college. We recommend that in the 
case of schools also for every subject which inquires practical instruction 
in one form or another and for such subjects where audio-vimal aids 
ar^ n$seiitial, directions should be given with reqani to the equipment 
thill aught to be made ovailiible and the exercisra Lhal ought to be pit>- 
vided so as lu make the t^mhing of that subject more Jnstntetivo luid 
useful to Lho pupils concerned. We feel that this would be aU the more 
necessary in the diversified courses of study, which we are recommend¬ 
ing, and unless such a scheme is adopted we are ahald that schoob may 
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get afilLiated for such diversiAcd courses of Instmchon, without having 
the necessary’ eqmpinent and applmnc&s and Uic tbeorelicol type of ins- 
tnirtign will seriousiy impair the value of such couisee. We recommend, 
therefore, that Expert Committees aboutd be appointed to lay down the 
equipment required for each of these diversided courses, induding the 
workshop equipment and the number of pupils that can be conventenfly 
accommodated in the workshop. 

Audio-Visual Aids 

There are some modem methodfi of Audia-Visual education used 
at present in different countries which have yel to be more fuHy 
utilised in Our sehwTs, and we feel that suitahle provision must be 
for this purpose. Among such equipment may be mentioned film and 
film-strip projectors, radios, magic Unlems and Epidioscopes, etc. Such 
appliances may be shared by two or ihree schools to be used; by them 
In rotation at different times of the day or on different days. We bhve 
referred elsewhere to the part tbnt the radio con play in giving goneral 
education to die students of schools and colleges, and LUe close haiBrtti 
that should be tnaintained between the teaching staff of the school nwii 
those connected with the AU-^Indla Radio. We were glad to know that 
in many States such a close liaison is maintained and that the headmasters 
of the schools and other teachers were consulted as to the type of broad¬ 
casts that would be of interest and benefit to the school-going population. 

ilosmts for Residential and Ilay-Itesidctiltal Schools 

We have recommended both residential schoola and residential day- 
scliociis. Hcsidenlial schools should provide for accommodation not merely 
for the pupils but also lor some of the teachers. There shauld also be 
enough cl open spa» for playgrounds for the rwidejitial schools. Ln the 
design of residential schools, proper accommodation should be provided 
for library, for Indoor gomes, dining halls, dormitories and flcparate 
accommodation for the cane and isnlution of the sick. The care of the 
sick in residcmtial sclmols is a responsibility of the managenjcnt and 
while ciToits may he mode to admit those who arc seriously sick in the 
nelglthouFlng hnspitals, for minor nJJmCnls, arrangements for temporary 
Isolation should be provided. 

We have already referred to the fact that in the Day-Regidentiai 
schools children would be eirpected to come in the morning and stay 
there till late m the evening and that through the cafeteria or otherwise 
armngements may be made to provide them with mid-day meals and 
refieahmentt at cheap rates. It Is thfirefore necessary that there should 
be a dining room for the purpose and aim certain common rooms where 
the pupils may take rest In this connection we with to stress the need 
for H cafeteria to be opened in all day Khnfia. It is unioriunate that 
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the have Dot taken care that their school children should 

have, when necesinty^ dean food and Altered water to drinlL We have 
noticed that several coSee hptda have a brkk trade just by the side of 
the school* where there is no guarantee of wholesome food or drinks 
being BvailabliL It should be the endeavour of the managements to see 
that such shops are not encouraged and th^t in the school itself a well 
run cafeteria providing clean and wholesome food at comparatively 
cheap rate is available. We recommend also that co-operative stores be 
CRtablifhed in fdi schools providuig school rcqulreraenlB at almost the 
coat price. We feel &ufe that if the teachers take some interest there 
should be no difflctiliy m cstabliihlng such co-operative stores. In Eome 
States co-operatiou has a strtmg-holci The school design s±Lotdd naturally 
take note of the requirements of cafeteria and coMjperative stores. 

Quorteni for ihe School Stall 

It has not often been realised that for efflclenl service in the jchoolt 
the teachers concerned should have snitable quarters as near the sdux^l 
as pc^sfble. This is particularly true of schools situated In urban areas^ 
We feel that the Frescnce of the headmaster and some at least of the 
staff in at near a fiehooh particuluriy if there are hostels attached or 
where the schools arc tesMendal will be of the gmutest benefit to the 
school-going population. It will attract teachers to the tchoolSi and Ll 
will be of great benefit to the management it^tf if quariers can be 
assured. We consider that this is particularly necessary, and not merely 
desirsble, in the objo of girU* schools for women leacbetSu We have had 
occasion to note that for lack of suitable quarters, there haK been great 
difficulty in recruiting w'omen teachers to some of the girls" schools. The 
community life of the teaching staff thus encoiiUngcd: by the provision of 
quarters in the area would go a long way to promote thdr sugtnincd 
interest in the school and their uniied effort for the better running of the 
institution. We recommend also that quarter# should be provided tor the 
teijching staff of boys* schools* particularly in rural areas where no 
quarters are available at present for the majority of the teachers. In 
urban areas, the cost of runted buildtnes is prehihltl^^, and teachers with 
small emoluments can hardly live m decent quaxterg- We therefore 
recommend that quarters bo also provided as far as possible in the urban 
Ofea$. In doing so, the State should come to the aid of lise schools by 
starting co-c^rative hcuiing societies and by giving loans lo the manage¬ 
ments of schciols on easy terms. If th^ recommendaliom are accepted 
and adopted, feel sure that the whole atmosphere of the school will 
be differenl, and that efficiency and discipline will improve and the 
eommunitf itself will begin to realise that the school is an institution 
calculated to rerve the needs not only of the puplln but of the whole 
community. 
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HOims OF WORK AND VACATIONS 

In most Slates thi! hours of work In schools at€: spccihod and ^ 
tinlfcurm pracltce h nb^erved which, doe^ not tako into consideration the 
varying needs of the locality, the climatic conditions dienem* end the 
maivncr in which the sdiool pupils may best serve their fniriilies. We feel 
considerable latitude should be to schools to arrange their school 

Ziours In such a way that they do tuot intertere with the liic of the 
community or with the general conditions prevailing therein* Provided 
the total number of working days and the number of working hours pei 
day be fixed, it shmdd be possible for schooJ?, with the previous approval 
of the Director, to vniy the hours, of school work, with due treferen.<^ Co 
the changes in the season. Pi&rticular note may be laken of the reqaire- 
iiwmta of rural schools and of the occupations of the csommimity* Thu? 
during the agricultural reasons when the parents have to depend on the 
help of Iheir childr^, it is good for the children to be ossocialed with 
flucii occupations rd their parent-E* whatever may be their futeire vooition 
in life. Nor do we consider it desirable lo have dxed hours common to 
all schogts mdependentty of seasonal vmatiorts, 

We recommend that the total number of working days In a school 
should not be ies$ than UOOp that the working hOLirs per week be at least 
S5 periods of 45 minutes each inclusive of time spent far some of 
the co^curricutar activities of the schooL The school ahotiM week rcgu^ 
lady foT 9 days in the week, one of the days being a half day when the 
icaciiers and the taughl may devour special atUmlitm to the pur ml t of 
eitra-currlcular activities. We have already stated that all teachers 
should take part In one ot other of the cscira-curricular activities and with 
thU end in view we recotnmend that a teacher should not bo given more 
than 30 periods a we-ckn 


VacJitIuii anil Holidays 

No counlry, pexhaps, enjoys as mmy holidays as Indb imd with the 
hLDunierflble holidsiys given for various fcligkuB functions, the work of 
the is seriously handicapped. School work suffers much by such 

interruption and it is far bolter to give short vacations during the academic 
year* We rcconuxtcnd lhai school holidays need not confnnn to holidays 
declared by the Ckivernmcnt^ that tvro months vacation ^oiitd be 0vm 
in summer, and that there ehould be iv/o breaks of iQ u> days at 
jultable occasions in the year. 
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VI 

RECKUTTMENT TO PUBLIC SERVICES 

of the present niethfHl Af Eecruilmcnt on Education 

We havE discussed at conslderablE length that Universities have 
had a dominating InUtiencc on sccondai^* odneation which onty aims nt 
qualifying candidates for cnlranee to a Univeraity, But more than this, 
the present method of recruitment to public ^rvice^ hn. the country has 
a deadening influence on both secondary educaiEon and other grades of 
education. Complaints are common that the type of education prevalent 
for over a hundred yEors was maliUy inCended to provide derke for 
Covcminont service. Whatever may ha’^T been the motives in the past. 
It is obvious thnt at present and in the future the very large number of 
young men who seek edui^Uonai opportunities can never hope to secure 
employment in Govcinmeii^ service^ because the number nf posts b very 
limited. If education Is to lead the Individual to secure employment on 
the basis of his general accompll^menti it seems necessary that there 
should be a change not only in the itatxire of education but also in the 
policy end in the methods adopled for recruitmenl to public services. 

Present met hod of selection to Sorviees 

At pre^nt the Public Service Commission bolds a competitive test 
for selecting candidates for difierenl grades td public service. The 
maximum age for necruilment to most of tho services Iriespeetive of tho 
uaLure of the work Is 25 yeara. In the case of persona belonging tu some 
of the educationally badeward communitLe? there Is a relaxation of the 
age pedod. It is surpri.ting ihat the competitive test for oven the lowest 
grade of elerlcnl pouts b based upon this maximum age period and not 
on the stage of edueatlon comploicd* Both th^ products of school and 
of the University are allowed to ait for the same competilive test conducted 
by the Public Service CotiutiissiDU and it Is not clear how the some type 
of questions can hold good for matrieulatne well as gfuduntes. It 
Is also dlMcult to understand ho-w by such a trst the ichtevemenls of 
candidates of dtflereni gradi!^ of education can be evaluated. A boy is 
thus forced to pursue higher courses of study even upto the age of 25 
in the vain hope that* somehow or other, at some period of his educatloita! 
career he may be able to secure through a competitive test the coveted 
post of a lower division clerk. The economfe wastage involved in this 
method of recruitment as well as the psyehological wastage Lnvol^ned 
in the unnecessary pursuil of higher scademio iludies by the unsuitable 
ctm didates ore obvlou^^ The Qver->^crawding of edurntional instltullonft in 
the higher spheres of cduoitloti one of tt£ consequentes. 

26 
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Rf«mittncpl In Inffla 

In Indb Ihc u^ual practice is to recnijt persons who are below 25 
for all §rad^ and clii^saa of amplo>T3sent and lator to laave it to them, 
in ?atne manner or otber^ and without any goui^<^^f ^ the specta] 
tests w'hicb are needed for iiiomoticn from one post to a higher post. 

Therms is also another ub fortunate I rend wliich has come to forco 
in recent years. Promotion to a higher post h hesed not on his work or 
the special tests pass^ hy btoi but uxi tua qmillfytug fur a degree This 
has r^fUltcd to a constaTfl pre^ure upon Universities to permit employees 
in Government service to appear for University exanunatians after prirate 
study and obtain o higher qiioMcation. 

!lfethods of fEccruitment in other Couiifnes 

We have eitamlned the meihods of recruitment in other coimlrJEs 
and the principles on which such recruitment is based, Tho policy in 
rBcnjitmcjit to the civil service in general and to the administrative posts 
in particular in the United Kingdom ii baaed upon certain considermtlofts 
such as - 

il) Recruiimcnl at on 'uarly ago. 

(ti) A clo^c linking of the various tncibods and stages uf entrunc? 
with the cducalkmal system of the country, 

(tti) The emphasis on a general rather Lbim specific preparation 
for cufeOT as an offloer- 

[ti>J An examination which do€^ not freek unduly to Influence the 
general school and University curriculum. 

(u) Finally as a coioilary to the former, Ihe desire Uiat candi¬ 
dates who imve failed in Utc civil service tcFl should not 
be at a disadvantage in their study for other profe^kms. 
A general education which enlarges and strengths their 
underaitmding Ls what U required so thnt it will precede the 
special ifdiiCiiiion whitdi must qualify persons to discharge 
the business of their post- 

Sunestmzut far Impfovsnfl the MelliDds of SeleriLon 

Wt believe that to gd the most suitable persons for the different 
grads, t-bi* practice that obtnin^ In most of the ■Western countries should 
be followed. Selection should be made at %^rlous age periods 16 to Ig, 
19 tci 21 and 22 to 24. If the first recruitment b at the age periods of 
16 to is and a competiEve mcatninatjon b held, the pcETson so soIccIkI wHl 
have received sufficient Education and be sufllcientty mature fur bis work, 
and for further tr&Lniog to diadiarge the particular duties thereof. It 
should be left to the department concfirned to plan the method of further 
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tridning (or the type of work that u expected. Such trciiujig should be 
given a* part of the routine duUe:; he has to ijerform* The next category 
wiU be those who have attained the age of abtjul IP. The bulk of such 
candidates ore likely to have pas^sed the higher secondary stage of 
examination and would know how to prepare for such a test. Likewise 
at the next higher age ievel, the teat being of a more advanced nature, 
it wiU generally draw candidates who have cither complered the University 
degree or wlio are appearing for it. This would also give scope for persons 
who have not the rtsoiu'cea to go to voUegea but may study privately to 
compete for selection to administrative posts, Pcopie who will he selected 
for the last grade, between the ages of 22 and 24. wLli be for highest 
services like the Indjan Administrative or Foreign Service, etc. In prac¬ 
tice most of them would have obtained a University degree but this should 
not be pul down as a ««e quo non for appearing Jor the competitive tesL 

tt may be argued that the number of people who wou!d appear 
for such a lest may be so large that it may not be possible for the Public 
Service Commission to conducl these examinatioris. This Is no doubt a 
difficulty hut the method has certain definite advanioges. The students 
Will not pursue a pmposeless education to obtain a degree which would 
only lead lo the over-crowding of colleges by unsuitable candidates and 
to hicrease the number of unemployed gi'aduates. Another advantage 
would be that those who have taken to highly specialised courses of 
instruction would not then be crowding into govemment posU for which 
such training Ls not needed. It has been nghtly pointed out by many 
leadem of public opinion that the quolUlcations prescribed for govemmoni 
service in this country have given undue imporLance to University degrees 
and this has led to a large number of unfit persons Hocking to the Univer¬ 
sities much to the detriment of standards and the tone of UnivecHty 
educalian. The policy pursued by Government in this respect is followed 
by some employers also- 

We therefore recommend that a careful study should bo made of 
the conditions of recruitmenl and that & University degree ^uld be 
prescribed only for such posts, largely prcfcssional—where high academic 
attainments ore obviousiy necessary. 

We recommend tiiat the whoie system of recrujlment to public 
service should be examinod dc nouo by a competent Committee specially 
appointed to see how far the methods of reeniitment can be improved 
and hoiv they could be best applied to the difTercnt levels of education. 

We also lecornmend that for a transitional period the qaethnds of 
recruitment that we have suggested based on the age limit should be 
tried for about 50 per cent of the posts, while the reeruiliocjit to the rest 
be made on the present basis- The results of these methods should be 
carefully watched before all the posts ore treated on i, unifcjm basis. 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMEKDATIOXS 
Orgttni^t^Kfn and Admmtslralmn 

1. The Diicctor of EduuatioEl. ^oulJ be liiE officer mainly respofi- 

5 ible to Minister tmd lor this purpose^ it h necessafy Uaat 

should hove at l^t the status of ^ Joint Seeretsry otid ahotild have 
direct access to the Minister. 

2. A Committee should be comliluted both at the Centre and in 
each State consisting of the minister? concerned with the various grades 
and types of education in order to discuss how best the resources of the 
departmetits could be pooled for the furtherance ol education of alt types. 

3. There should be a co-ordinating Committee consisting of the 
departmental heads concerned with the different sphereis of edujmtkm m 
order to consider methoda of improvement and espanslozi in all fields 
of education. 

4. There ^ould be a Boaid of Secondary Education consisting of 
not more than 25 inemhers with the Director of Education its Chakmati 
to deal with ail matters of educatiem at the ^ecnondary stage and to lay 
down gcnsml policies, 

A Subcommittee of the Board ^ould deal with the conduct 
of examinations. 

0, There should be a Teachers^ Training Board for supervising 
and laying down the conditions necessary for the proper training of 
undergroduates and for suggc^tingi for the consideration of the Univer- 
clties, hnprovemozits that may be necNlcd in the training of graduates. 

7. The existing Central Ad^'^isory Board of EducatioD should con* 
tinuo to funcUon os a co-ordinating agency to consider AU-Indm prn- 
blcflu concerning education and State Advisory Boardi: should be 
constituted cn idmilor linc^ in each Stale to advise the Department of 
Education on bU matters pertaining to education. 

Inipection uf Schools 

R. The true role oi an Inspector siiould be to study the problems 
of each school and view them oomprehcnsivcly m the context of educa¬ 
tional ohiectivesv formtilaie suggesTlonB for improvameM and to help 
the feachoFs to carry out bi^ edvice and rfmonmendatkinsH 

9, Special Irtspectons or panels of Inspectors should be appointed 
to Inspect the leeching of special subjechi Uke Domeatle Science, Art, 
Music, etc. 

10. Parsims selccied els Indpeclors shouid posaos^ high academic 
quatiUcalianS) adequate teoehitig <Ei:|i#rlcncc or experience as Headmasters 
of High Schoohi far u minimum pre«eribed period, in addition to direct 
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rccruillWHit, InEpcctDrs should also be dfawn from (i) teadiers of ten 
years' experience, (ii) Headntasters of High Schoots, and (iii) duly 
queUBcd stall of training ccllcgoi who may tao allowed to work as such 
for 3 period of three to hve year*. 

11. The Inspectors should have a comiMdenl staff to help them in 
the discharge of their adnuTuxtiatii'e duties. 

}3. In order to evaluate the academic side of activities of a school 
there should be a panel of experts with the Inspector as Chairman to 
inspect the schools. 

I a. Three persons may he chosen from senior teachers or Hcad- 
rnasters to visit the schools in the company ol the Inspector and to 
spend two or three days with the staff, di^usaing with them and with the 
school authorities all aspects of school life and problems. 

Monapcnicufe and Culidihona of Recognilion u/ Sellouts 

14. Recognition to schools ^ould be given only on clearly defined 
conditions which wiR ensure their proper running and the maintenance 
of proper standards. 

15. The Managing Boards of aU sciiools should be registered and 
should consist of a limited number of persons with the headmaster as 
an ex-o.^clo member. 

16. No member of the Managing Board should directly or indirectly 
intertere with the intemal administroiion of the school, 

IT. Every tnonagement should be tequiied to draw dehnite rules of 
service wherein the conditions pertaining to salary, leave, etc, should be 
dednitely laid down. 

IB. For proper running of u school evory management should be 
required to provide an endowment and the income accruing from thifi 
should be shown in the receipts of the year. 

IP. The of fefis Axsd by the managoment ot a sdioot should 

be subject to approval, by the Department of Education. 

^0. A committee ^ould be appointed when neeesaaiy by the 
Department ol Education to go Into the question of levying tmtferm scale 
of tuition fees and other fees and all accounts of the school should be 
subject to audit idy the Department. 

21. The managements should satisfy the Department that qualified 
staff is available and will be appointed in accordance with the rules laid 
down by the Deportment for affiliation. 

22. Tlic management should satisfy the Department that adequate 
accommodation and equipment, etc. have been provided for the efficient 
running of Ute school 
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2^. The number of sections in each da^ should be iunited and 
before any inerca^ in Uie tuLmb^r of sectiim^ h made^ the prior approval 
of the Department should be obtained. 

2i. In the tnleresiLs of the genoxal yfifickney of schools^ rules should 
be framed preventing undue competition amongi^t neighbouring schools. 

25. The teaching stafl should not be limited to any partlciiUir etertfl 
or commuiuty but should^ as far as possible, be recruited on a wide basis. 

36. In view of the importurkCe and urgency of providing diversifled 
courses of instnictiDn, ^ancml aid and encouragement ^ouLd be given 
to the existing schools os well ^ the new schools providing diversified 
cour^ of study. 

27. Managements should oblatn prior approval of the Edreetor of 
Education befbre opening schools and the approval ^otild not be given 
unless the minimum conditions prescribed have been scrupulouiiTy fulfllkd, 

Sthoiil Buiidfng attd Equipment 

26. Secondary schools should be c^blished in ruml areas in 
central places with sufficient population which are easily accessible to the 
surrouDding villngea. 

2S. Schools in urban areas shouldp a^ far as possible, be so located 
that they are free from the noise and congestion of the city and necessary 
transport fEHhiitlea should be made available for students. 

3ft. The open spacer available in dties must be cm^rved to be 
utilised as playground by grpup.^ of schools and ihe State and Central 
Govemments should prevent thTough legislation, encro&chmeni on them 
for industrial or commercial purposes or by houj^ing societies 

31. Nommlty, in dealgnbe buildings for schools, care should be 
Lohen to see that an area of not less than 10 sq. fl. is provided per studant 
in the class room& 

32. The optimum number of boys to bo admitled to any class ^ould 
be 30 md the nmxirouiti should not in any case exceed 40; the oplimum 
number m Ihe whole school should be 600 while the maximum should not 
exceed 760. 

33. The schools constructed in future should provide racilitics for 
the hitroduction of diversified courses. 

34. In the typo design of schools am well as the ^miture, etc- 
refcarch should be cartfed <m to Improw funciional eflldency and to 
adjust them to Indian conditions. 

35* Expert Cnmmitteeff should be appointed to lay down corefully 
the amount and the kind of equipment required for various type^ of 
diversified courses and wwk^bopiL 
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36. Co^opcrativi! stores should be established m oil schools where 
boohs^ slationerjr other Tneterials required by studentji are ctiude 
available to thein at cost pricOn 

37. So far as po^ible, quartet*^ should be provided for teachers In 
rural areas as weU aa urban areas to attract suitable pen^Tis to the pro^ 
fession and to facilitate development of a corporate coniinuiilty life in 
the schools, 

ffour^ of Worh and t^acaftoiir 

36. Considerable latitude should be given to schools to arrange tbdr 
school hours in such a way as not to Intirfere with the actlvitiEs of the 
comnaunity and the general climatic ond occupatlcnal cotuiiUoiis prevailing 
In the localityn 

39. hAs u rule the total number of working days in a school shot;dd 
not be leas ihmi two hundred* the working hours per week should be at 
least thirty-five pericxis of about forty-five luinutes each s the school 
should work regularly for six days in the week, one of the days being 
u bJ^if day when the teachefs and students might meet informally and 
work together on various extra-curriculOJ' and social proiecbs^ 

•to. School holidays need not be identical with public holidays as 
declared by the Government ruid normally during the year there should 
be a summer vacation of tw*o tncmlha and two breaks o( ten to fifteen 
days at suitable periods during the year. 

ilecTuUment to Pirblic Service 

41h Thai selection for and recruitment to public service should be 
made successively at definite age periods i-c, the age of 16 to IS^ 19 io 
IZ to 24. 

42. For a trojisitiomi fteriod* this method of recruitment on the 
basis of oge groups should be Uied far about 56% of the w'hilc 

the other 50% should be recruited on the present basis and this propor¬ 
tion shoiild be groduoUy reduced, 

41 A. careful study should be made of the present conditions of 
rceniitmEiit with particular reference to the relationfiliip between the 
University degrees end public services and such degrtjc qualification 
iihould be pxcscribtd only for posts that require such high lumdenilc 
attainmists; for this purpose* a Committee ahould be appointed to go 
into the whole system of recruitmenl to public service and to consider how 
fat the methods of recruUmeut could be improved and related iutctllicnUy 
to the different levels of edocaiioti* 
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Financial Aid 1 q Secondary Ediicatlop 

Tb« qti^tlon often been asked whether fmanees will be 
av&Uable to implement the recotoinendattQas Lhat the Coaimissioa may 
make. It lias been pointed out that the recommendsUnnd of the previous 
Commissions have not been given effect to, largdy because the neceasacy 
financial res<nirce$ could not be made available either by the State or by 
the Centre. While some of the reconmnendattons that we have made 
may possibly be implemented without undue strain on the fitnmdal 
resources of the State or the Centre, the most important of our recom¬ 
mendations do require eubsUmtial financial help If ihey arc to be worked 
cut successfully. 

Responsibilities of Centre and States 

We have be€n told that under the ConsUtution, secondary education 
Is a responsibility of the States, We hove already expressed the view 
that the Centre is not absolved of alt responsibility in regard to secondary 
education, particularly those aspects which have a bearing on the general 
economic development of the country and the training for citizenship. 
Moreover the fundmnental rights guarantee to every cituum free and 
compulsory education up to the age of 14 : this implies that responsibiiLty 
in this behalf ts ithared both by the Stales as well os the Centre. It seems 
obvious, therefore, that m oil matters connected with the improvement 
ot secondary education there should be the fullest co-operation between 
the States and the Centre both in regard to the littea oa which, education 
ahnuld develop as well as the manner in which the recoinmetidaf ions should 
be implemented. 

In this respect we wish to draw aUmtion to the onalDgy of the 
United States where, although education Is the responsibility of IndLividuol 
States which can carry out their own experiments in education independ¬ 
ently, there is an ovcr-all pattern of education for ail American youths, 
which lus the appro\'aI and support of the Fedeml CovemmenL The 
Federal Govcmmonl has found it necessary to guarantee through legisla- 
tioa substantial finondnl aid Cor educationnl development. The rccont- 
mendstions to which we attach great lmportati« relate to the implemen- 
tatlen of vocational education as a part of fceoudiry education and its 
expanirion to all part* of the country as early as possible and the improi'e- 
ment of the status Emd condUioo* of service of ihe teachers. No progress 
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in s«ond&ry education Js possible unless the teachia^ profeKdag attracts 
the right type of people mid proper conditions of sendee^ mdtidiji^ salary* 
are guaranteed at the di/Terent levels of education. 

Sources of Bcveoue 

At prestot, the sources of revenue for educational purposes at the 

level are; (1) State Government grants; (2) Grants made by 
Municipal and other local bodies directly or through w educational cess ; 

(3) Private benefactions and grants made by private managements; and 
(41 School fees. 

An educational ces^ con be imposed by local bodies under permissive 
power given to them by Suite Govemmmts. It is levied on land revenue, 
or as part of the pnrfe^on (ax or on property tax in urban areas. The 
rate of cess varies and althaugh the local bodies can levy the mfcrimnni 
educational cess permissible under the Act in many eases this has not 
been done, 

S(ate Grants 

The grants given for education vary litom State to State. Educa* 
tionat institutions imder private managements arc given grajit-in*^d. to 

them in the expansion and improvement of their educational facUi-^ 
ties. These grants gii^en may be for any of the following purposes 

(1) Payment of stipends to teachers under training: 

(2) Payment of medical officers for medical iDsx^ciion; 

(3> Maintenance in boarding hoitie^ of orphans; 

(4) Construction and extension of sdiool buUdings and hostels l 

(5) Furniture, apparatus* chemicals, and book^ for Ubraiy; 

(3) For acquisition of lands far schoo>l buildings^ hostela or play¬ 
grounds I 

(?) For crafts or industrial education ; 

(3) Maiotemmee grant 

Bill grMits for all these purposes are not given by all Stat^, amJ 
the grant-in-old code would seem to need revision m the light of the 
new proposals for educational reform, 

Vc^cational Educaiion in UhS^A* 

The way in which vocational educutlim has been Implera^led in 
the United States of Anjerica and the reasons which led to its rapid dew- 
lopment in that ooimtTy dCfserve notice- 

In the United States schools arc controlled merely and Bupporkd 
to 0 very large degree by the different States, However* the Federal 
Govemtneru has had considerable influence in educutiannl mottere and, 
In recent yeors^ It has increased its grao(-ui-aid to the States for part 
2T 
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of their educational progress. In lBB2j an Act called Ihe Morall Act was 
passed which made a Jiotiible change in the educational policy pui'i^cd 
by Ihe Federal Govemmfint It was iaid down thal the principal objccUve 
of such aid would be^ without excluding either scientific and cl apical 
studies* lo teach such branches of teaming as are related to agiicalture 
and the medionicnJ arts In such a mnmier as the legislatures of the State 
may prescribe, in order to afford tlie mdu^triiiJ dasses a llbcrp] and prac¬ 
tical education in their various purstilLs. This policy has been steadily 
kepi in view. A further impetus to vocational education was given by 
the passing of the rfaUeual VocaUtmal EducaLiort Act of 1915 commonly 
called thit Smith-Huglies Act (Appendix X). This Aet h intended to 
provide for the fmimolion of vocaitlonal education, for co-opetoUan with 
the States In the promotion of edacatton, agriculture, trades and Indus¬ 
tries and in the preparatiDn of teachers of vcicational subjects and tO 
approprliUn money and regulale its expenditure. The detailed provoiona 
of the Act deal wiUi grants to assist the Stated in paying the salaries of 
teachcr$* supervisor! and dtroctors of agrictiHural subjects and teachers 
of ttade. Industrial and home econcanic subjects. 

To enablo the objectives to he attained, a Federal Board of Voca¬ 
tional Education was created consiisting of the Secretaries of Agriculture^ 
Commorre and Labour, the U.S. Commissltmer of Education and three 
citizens of the United Slates io be appointed by the President with the 
advice and cotisunt of the Senate. The Board was given the power lo 
co-operote with the State Boards in carrying out the providon* of this 
Act* »nd It was the duty of ibe Fedeftit Board to mako or camv^ to have 
made* SUte investigatinns and reports dealing with the estabUshmeni of 
vocational schools and desses and the giving of irtstruction in Agriculture, 
Trades and Industries. Commerce and Home Economics. The funds made 
available to the Federal Board for vocational education could also be utill^ 
for printing and binding of books of reference and periodicals, A series 
of supplementary acta for the same pttrpoaof followed, the most oignificant 
being the George Barden Act of I94B, whLch authadsed an addltimud 
sum of 28,5(MI,DQ§ dollars lo he dl^rihuted to Stat^ for vocatimiQl 
vdUCalion. In order Ld receive the federal (tmdg tnentioncd m the Smith* 
Hughes Act, Ihe various Stoles and territories ivere required tP match 
from Shites, tcrrilorial or tocal funds or both 100% of the federa} mimey 
i.c. gtwttte were made on ft dollar to don&r paid by the Eedenil and 
Stale Government respectively. It w^ bowevm-, found thal ihe Stiitos 
and territorje* actual ly exc€i<sded their ^hnre of the eontributmn. 

As a result of the Smitb-Hughes Act ami Later the Gwrgt Barden 
Act. vocattonnl education reteiwd a KHmulua which has resulted in a 
very iHTjfe mcreaee of tmined perTSonnel anil much gn^ter Jjidu;slriiil 
prosperity in thp United Stelcft- Wc understand llint si milar Acts have 
been pa^d in mme diher cotmtrieie al&o. natably in Cmtada, 
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We have referred to this Act in some dewil, because, if our cwintiy 
is to meke any pregi'cas io vocatiOfluil education and help agriculture, 
industry, trade and oommcfce. it can oidy be dune by passing an Act <rf 
Legislature of siaular nature, guaranteeing Central funds foe the diHerent 
Suites for the organiration and promotion of vocalioual education. At the 
Centre, fj i f frrr^t iDcparimcnta under several Miutatries are now expend¬ 
ing co n^ ^dor ahtr of miMicy for special cducailonai purposes. So Isr 

as secondary education is concerned, the Centre has not given any sub- 
siantial aid except to those Institutions for whose maintenance it has a 
direct tosponsitaimy. We, therefore, reconunend that a suitable Act on 
somewhat similar basis should be passed which will enable the diSerent 
Ministi-tes concerned to pool their resources in the field of secondary 
education and to estabUsh a central organization to supervise the develop¬ 
ment of vocational education in the diSersd States. It should be able 
to assist in their proper organization, equipment and maintenance and in 
providing properly trained teaching personnel who tnay bo paid adequate 
salaries. As in the Acta quoted above, the matching ol such Central 
granU wUh grants from State funds should be laid down as a condition. 

The Fodcnil Board for Vocational Educatioa 

We recommend that a Board Should be constituted at the Centre 
to be called the Federal Board of Vocational Education, The funds foe 
this board should be contributed by tlio different Ministrica, more parli- 
cularly thn Ministries of Education, Hallways and Coramunlcation, Food 
and Agriculture, Industries, Trade and Commerce. The Board should 
consist of representatives of the diffcrcni Miniilries menUooed tibovc, 
together with representatives of the Ministries of Finance and Defence. 
To repremnt the general public, the President of the RepubUc may nomi- 
natfl three distinguished persons to it. The Chairman of the Board should 
be ihe Minifiler of Education at the Centre and the Secretary of the 
Mimstry of Education shall be Us Secretary. The Board should have 
power to oo-opemle with the State Boards in carrying out the provisums 
of the Act and it sliould have generally the same functir.nfl as the Unit^ 
States Federal Board. The funds at the disposal of the Federal Board 
shall be distributed la the Stotes concerned Uking iiito eonsiderfitioji the 
percentage contrihulion of each State which should be fixed at a definite 
percentage of the whole grant or with reference to the pafheutar pirw 
for wbicli the grent is gh-en md the sire of the school-going populali^ 
of each State. These provisions may be incorporated in tile Act to gui e 

the Board in its W'ork. 


Other Possible Sources of Finane* 

(i) TreJmicol Eduention Cess ; We have mentioned in an earlier 
chapter that the spread of technical educaUon would dJr^ ben^t 
industry, trade, commerce, uansport, ett, and therefore, d ts reasonable 
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to expect tlmt industiy to contHlnite towerds the training ai weU qualified 

technical personnel. The ev^ence tendered made U3 feel that indtistry 
would welcome thU c&sa Lf tt is taken into full con^dence ^d given 
o voice in imping the policy of tedinicid and Industrial education. At 
present p a special is levied on certain industries to prumate develop¬ 
ment and researdt in them. While tliis is of great value. It carmot be 
denied that the employmcait of wetl-^trained qiazdified techmeians in all 
grades of industry will result in much greater improvement, and this 
would depend largely on the FcorieDtation of the $eoondaTy educaiion as 
envisaged by us. Among the industries that will largely benedt from 
employment ol fluch trained pcrannnelt there are the te stile indiistiy^ 
steel, ship buildingp mo tor cars, railways and transport, mining^ ntfti>h^rie 
tools iKid other engineering industries etc* We, therefore, tccomniend 
that a eess called the Industrial Education Cess be levifed, the determina^ 
don of its exact rate and methods of colLectlnri being left la an ^spext 
Committee to assess with reference to each Industry ctmcEmcd. This cess 
tihould be utilised solely for the furtherance of technical and vocatinxml 
education at the sectmdary stage taking into comideration the needs of 
each industry. Representatives of iDdusiry, trade and commerce should 
be associated with the programme of technical education, tn regard to 
nationalised industries or isoncems such as Hailw'ays and CommuulcotJonSi 
Posts and Telegraphs, o certain percentage of the net revenue f^m these 
undertakings might be made available for the promotion of technical 
education. They should really take the lead In encouraging techiucal 
education hn all fields in order to improve the auality of the work turned 
out in their workshops or elsewhere. 

Cu> Public Philanthropy r Public PhUanthropy has played a 
notable p4irt in the development of every kmd of education in cur country 
but in recent years its scope Is becoming more and more lim ited, so lhat 
the extent of the aid expected from this source has greatly diminished. 
We do not Want to go into the detaited causes of Uus chongo. Many 
educational Institutions owed their inception and continued existence to 
n class that js fast disappearing. It seems to us that certain ipctial 
incentives are required to attract philimthropic aid for educational pur¬ 
poses. Tokiug note of this, the Central Govemmetit has already passed 
certain rules under which contributions made to cciiam Imstituttons like 
Universities and research instllulefl are exempted from income-Ux upto 
a prescribed iimiL We reooHimcnd that this rule be widened so that 
contributions made in any year by any Individual to secondary education 
in general upto a limit of Hs. 2&,000» and no technical education upto 
a Uimt of Hs. SOpOOO may be exempted from opemtkm of the 
lacome*tax Act 

(iii) Reltpioui and CTiaHteble rudouimenis r We believe that in 
c^inin Slates, provision has been made by an Act of the Legiaiature for 
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same of the income of religious end dimdteble institutions being used 
IDT educational purposes^ Wc con^idcT ttiat it would be a fMx utilijsatkiii 
of these funds, after meeting the necessary charges pertaining to the 
adininjgtratkLP of tru^ dii^r-sion of soma of the mrplus funds is 

made Id educatian induding secondary education. We tmsi that ahnilar 
provlMp&E will be niiide in other States where such legislation i£ not 
already ia force. 

tip) Estate Duties: W'e would also recommend that amouiita 
bequealhed to public mstitutions for general educational purpose in 
the of a deceased person should not he ^uliject to any duty by the 
Centre and that the whole of Ihi^ amouiit should be appropriated to the 
educational purposes for which they are meant. 

Other Measures to Believe the Cast of Secondary Eduration 

(i) Exemption from -Lo^i Taxes cm Educatkmal Buildings r We 
have been told that certain local bodies iet'y tax on educatlanaJ 

imtitutiotis md on their gnoimcU which seriously affects their dnanccs 
and restricts the scope of their improveinent If education is a national 
resyionsibility, it is not desirable that their buitdings and grounds ^ould 
be taxed and wc recommend that whether they are situated in uiban 
or rural areas, in Municipalities or in CorporationSt Uiey should be exempt¬ 
ed from the levy of this tax In many countries this Is an accepted 
principle and instead of levying sudi charges, Municipalities and Corpo^ 
ratioz^ have established educational institutions of all grades out of their 
fiitLilE. The importance Of education al inEtitutions having adequale 
playgrounds and open spaces has been stressed by us elsewhere. We 
recommend* Ihercforej that Slate Govemmeuts and the Centre should, 
wherever possible^ affol lands lo schools for playgrounds, tmiMinga^ agri- 
cultuml farms and other similar purposesi witliout charging for themn 
Such allotment is made In the U.S.A. under the land grimes scheme. 

(li) Exemption 0/ Boolcs and Sdcnti/lc Apparatus from Customs 
Duttes: TtU such time as the necessary acientifLc apparatus and appliances 
can he manufactured m tlie country* we rcoommemi that educaiionoJ 
mstltutions which have to phtain scientille apparatus and worktop appli¬ 
ances from abroad should be exempted from customs duly. We realise 
that thb involves some diffhcuUies but* with ftrlct control and the profvl- 
sion of necessary information by the m±ool^ to the ^tisfactlon of the 
E}eparlinent of Education* il should not be impossible to implement this 
proposal. We likewise rceotunxend that books for school libraries may 
be simllRCly exempted from duty. 

Ceniral Aid to Secondary Education 

We are of the opinion that in view of the larger interest Lnvolv^ed^ 
dnonchil aid frain the Centre Is neceasory and may reasonably be expected. 
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TbJp schfime of vocBtional education and the Lnlroductiai) of vocational 
subjects in the school as recomniended cannot possibly be implemented 
in a i^tlsfactory m tinner unless Central aid is forthcoming. We have 
referred to $onie of the methods oi augmenting the financial resources 
needed lor aecondiiry education of diversified types. We feel that so far 
&£ the Centre is coocerped* certain direct respan^ibUltLes tmiy be taken 
In the field of secondary education. The Centra may give financial aid 
for such purposes as the following :— 

(1) Ihe starting of secondary sekooli providing diversified 
coufsesp mtwre panicularly in the rural area^ 

(%) The production of better hooka for children and teachers. 

(3J Thfi establlehmcjii of institntioos for Iralning teachers in 
technical subjects. 

(^) The establLshmenl of centres lor encouraging research in 
important problems of secondair education such as 

(d) Curricula of studies 

(b) Vocatiunai guidance 

{c) Physical and health educatiozi 

(d) Meiliods of teaching 

(el Book production research 

(/) Technique of examination 

(3J Organi£;itims of refresher coursesp seminars and confer cnees 
of headmasters and teachci^ 

(6) PnxSucUon of suitable educational fUms and aiidiCKvisual 

aids. 

17) Encouragejnent of approved experimentat schools. 

We feel that the active co-operation of the Centre with the States 
is ^sential to pranote educalion tn the eoimtry, to Improve its quality 
and to carry on the necessary menrth in the difierent fieldt of education 
which may ultimately be incorporated in the educalicnal system. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENOATIOKS 

1, In matteni connected with reotganisadoji and improvement of 
secondary education there should be close co-operatitin between the Centre 
and the States* 

2. In order to promote tiwstiomal education a Board of Yoeaticmal 
Educalion should be cwslitiited at the Centre cotiriitiiig of the represen¬ 
tatives of ooncerned Ministries and other 
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S. A CCS 3 caMwi ih^ EducatLon Cess be levied, the Amount 

cuLlectcd to be utilised for the hmhermioe of technics and vocatiDnal 
educatiem at the secondary stage, 

4. A certabi percentage of the net revenue item nationailsed 
industries or concerns aiich m EailwayE, ConununicBtianSt Posts and 
Telegraphs etc. stiould be iz^de available tor the promotion of technical 
education tn certain delds. 

5. Cuntributinm for the development of secondary education should 
be exempted from the operation of the Income-tax Act 

6. Surplus funds from the religious and charitable endowments 
should be diverted to educational purposes, 

7. The amount bequeathed to public institutions for general 
educatioiml purposes in the will of a deceased person should not be 
subject to any duty by the Centrie and the whole of it should be appro¬ 
priated to the educational purpose, 

a. All educational mstitutious and the grounds attached thereto 
should be exempted from the levy of property taxes. 

9* The State Governments and the Centre should, wherever pos&i- 
ble^ assign lands to sdiools for playgroundg. buildings or agricullural farms 
and other necessary purposes without any i^iarge. 

10. The educdtignal institutions which have to obtain necessary 
scientific apparatus^ workshop appliances and books for school library 
should be exempted Erotn customs duty. 

11. The Centre should assume a certain aumunt of direct respon- 
sihility for the ctmtcmplated reorganisation of secondary education and 
give dnancial aid for Llie purpose. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL AS WE VISUALIZE FT 

In the preceding chapters, we have discussed the various aspects 
and issues pertaining to the reeonirtructlon of secondary education. In 
this chapter we propose to preBent a composite picture of the secondary 
school as it would emerge if our proposals and reconuaetidations are put 
into effect. 

ProvisioJi of a Proper Environment 

The first concern of the school should be to provide for its pupils 
a rich, pleasant and stimulating environment which will evoke their 
manifold interests and make ilfje a mattcT of joyful e^Eperitmees. This Is 
not an easy thing to achieve; it dcmanils a many-sided approach. To 
begin with, the physical environment of our achtmls with the exception 
of a few w'eli-endowed schools, is generflljy so drab and depressing that 
it is not conducive to the building up of an esprit-'dr-corpr or a sense of 
pride in the scfaooL We realise that many schools work under consider¬ 
able fioandul difiiculties and it is idle to expect that they will be able 
to put tip suitable buildings or provide proper funuture and equipment 
flut, we are not prepared to concede the point that it is imposaible for 
such schools to do anything to improve their present material oonditioos. 
In fact, our observations have convinced us that, where Ihe staff and the 
management hnve shown some vision and have been able to win the 
active co-operatioR of the students and Ihe local community, Unnncial 
difRculties have not stood in the way of the schools becoming reasonably 
"stream lined.” Educational authorities; and teachere often fail to realize 
what ireroEUdous resouree they have at their disposal in the htmdrcda of 
eager, lively, constructively disposed youngsters in their school. If their 
enthusiasm and practical aptitudes are properly and Inetfulty mobilized, 
they can themselves change the general appearance of the school-plant 
almost beyond lecognltioa and, in this effort, the parents and the local 
community can be of immense help. We have no doubt that, under 
proper encotu-agemenl, students all over India can, if necessary, carry 
out minor repairs, white-wash school rocitnx, keep the school garden and 
compound in good shape, paint and polish the furniture, decorate the 
bare walls of their rooms with Charts, pictures and dLustrstions and enlivea 
them with Rowers, whepcver this loveliest of Nature's gifts is available. 
And, if the schools do become, as we have envisaged, an integral part 
of the life of ih* commutiity and it begins to realize that their welfare 
Is its own concern, the problem of resources will become much easier 
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for there is no eoRimuiUty of persons that » too poor to moke some con-' 
tributicdi tar the imptovement of own We have this 

question of the decoration of schools at the outset not only because it 
give the students a new feel In i; towards their school but also because 
it cultivates a love of ficabics^ tmd beauty and nrtifitin taste which arc 
at present lacking in some of ciur youth. We are anxious thi^t our schools 
should take the lead in the matter of improving their own physical 
environment. It is* howevor, esscntiEj that the student® should aiHtiviely 
share in ihis crusade for beauty—both iit the matter of its creation and 
proper maintenance. If this is given to them ready-made like the fur* 
nished re;9idence of a nouf^cci/-riche it will not liavc the same educative 
effect ; for education primarily consists, as we have stressed more tlian once, 
m making and creating things of beauty and utility by our own efforts. 

Promotion of Extra-riirricuJar Activities 

Given a dean, pleasant and well maintained school budding^ we 
^vould like the school to sec if It can provide a richly varied pattern of 
activities to cuter to the development of ihedr children's entire personality» 
It ha® to formulate a scheme of hnbbie^t occupatians and projects that will 
appeal to, and draw our, the powers of chiMren of varying tempemmenta 
and aptitudes. Putting the problem in these words obviously implies that 
we do not vlauallxe this school as merely a place of formal learning, 
whose main concern is to communicate a cettuin prescribed quanttmi of 
knowledge, but rather as a living and organic community which is pd- 
manly interested in training its pupils iP^ what we have called, the 
gracious “*ait of living". Knowledge and learning undoubtedly of 
value but they must tn? acquired as a bye-pnnducrt of intercslcd Bctivity* 
becEiusc it is only then that they can become a vital port of the student^s 
mind and personality and infliutnce liis behaviour. What this implies in 
terms of edui::alicinnL method ws have discussed at some length in tlie 
relevant chaplcr. AJI that we need recall here is that the secondary 
school of the fuLurc must be tnnisformed into an *' acthdty school 
because activity ha® an Irresistible appeul for every normal child and is 
his natural path to the goal of knowledge and culture. But the "Vait of 
Uving ti a much more comprehensive concept than the aequisitLon of 
knowledge, however intelligently planned, it includes training in the 
habits and graces of sk^cIdI life and the capacity for co-operative giroup 
work: it calls for pjntienee, good temper, smcerily, fellow fei^ling and 
discipline. These can only be cultivated m the context of the social life 
and the many curricular and eo-curricular activities that inu®t find a 
recognised place in every good »Ohooh Wc Ka^^e already discussed their 
place in the sdioo! programnifif and the many educational values that they 
can serve if they ore organixed intelllEently and with visi<m. What we 
would like the teachers to bear in mind is that there have a double func¬ 
tion to perform—on the one hand, they provide an oppcrtiinity for students 
28 
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to develop their indii^idutil talt^nts and cxspodlies and selt-confiidciice and, 
cm the Dibef, thej^ tend ihem&elves to being made the in co-opera¬ 

tive work which tmitta. Ihein in tlie divisiofi and integratioTi of functions 
and tn the allied qualities of discipline and ieadershjp. We would like 
to ^ these adiDob htimmlng with activillos m which each studcnl will 
be able to discover himscLL One great advaniage of the activity methods, 
that we haw advocated for tcsching curricular subjects, will be that the 
present rigid line of demareaLion between the closs room and the extra¬ 
curricular acUvitle^&^—carrlrf on in leisure heurs, on Lhe playground or 
in the hobbies toom or in the library—will disappear and all work will 
partake of the quality of play. We do n&t visualize that these schools 
will have dull, routine'^riddenr formal lessons in the das^ plus a tiimiber 
of indepeiidenl^ unrdated " extra-cuoriciilar * activ'itles which have no 
intriPBic relationship with them elthet in contents or methods^ The entire 
programme of the school will be visualized as a unity ant! Inspired by 
a p^cholcgically congenial and stimulating approorht the so-called 
"' work'* being characterized by ihe feeling of joy ajicl self-expression 
usually associated with play and hobbies, and these latter having $iDme- 
thing of the meaniogfulpesa and purpose which are normally considered 
a special feature of academic wwki 

In the planning of these aclivitieS) il is unportant to refncniber 
that they should be as varied as the resources of the school will permit 
Academic activities like debates^ discussiorm^ dramas* school magazine, 
social magaztae, social acUvJ ties like the organizing u£ different fiinctions 
for Lhe school community well as the local community, sports aetivltiesp 
manual and practical activities, social service projects, art projectS| must 
ail be woven into a rich and unihed f^tlern, within which every 
child will be able to find j»uncthing lo ^uLt his tastes and inte^ 
CEStSL In the actual w'orking out of these various activities, academic, 
social, practical and sportinf“the teachers will find that there are really 
no rigid boundary walls between ihcm. Tlie production of a rchciol 
magazine, for example, involves a number of activities and pToetBses^ 
which cun coalesce tcgelhef lo form a most valuable experience to train 
the perrafuiJity of the pupiL And the impact of a teolly well worked- 
out ptojeci, whatever iu nature, does not remain confined to its 
special held but spreaib out lo irradiHle vanems fbcels of personality* 
Thus^ by planning a coheraTif programme of these different activities, rich 
In stimuli^ the school will not be fotienng away either the time or the 
energy of the pupils hut will be heightening iheir intellectual power* also 
side by side with tmimJig thorn m other fine qualitl^, 

Provisiol] of Crsfi ami Frtrfluctive Work 

We expeci thif school tn dev'ole rpeefal attentioii to craft and 
produirtivc work ^nd thus redress the bahmee between iheareUcal and 
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pracUcol studies which has been upsel tac many, many years. It will 
have a UveJy approciation of ihe basic truth that '* the education of a 
niitiH bs essentially a prowss of revivifying m it the latent values con¬ 
tained in the goods of culture". In this process, educaiionally productive 
work, both intellectual and practical, plays a very important part: in fact, 
it is the finest f iriR most effective medium of educiilitin, II will, therefore, 
be reflected both in its curriculum and methods—4hat is, on the one 
band, different practical subjects and craft wca'k will find a place in the 
curriculum on the same status as the so-cuUerf “libeinr' studies and 
on the other, the teaching methods will partake uf the nature of aclivities 
and slimulatc uidependetil tvork. Every well established and reasonably 
well financed school will have workshops and craft-rooms w*here students 
will Icaxn to handle tools and to fashion difltrent kind of malcriais 
into form. They will not be merely “flirtuig" with something called 
band-work, which often uaer little stimulating challenge to their prac¬ 
tical aptitudes, but will actually be confronted with real jobs of work 
which will genuinely stretch their powers. These craft-rooms, workshops 
(and faimsl, no doubt, are specially meant for sludenia who offer 
practical subjects like agriculture, engmeering, domeitic sdencs, etc., but 
they will also provide suitable practical occupations liar ail students 
Including Ihose who take up sciences or humanities or art subjects. Like¬ 
wise, the school laboratory will not be a toy-aflair, where a lew simple 
and carefully planned experiments are performed under the vigilant eye 
of the teacluir who sees that the prescribed routine is followed. It will 
endeavour to give them something of the thrill and the joy Of discovery 
and the educative experience of learning through trial and error. It 
would be wrong to tmagine that practical work of this type cannot be 
carried out in secondary schools. It has been done by many progressive 
schools in different countries and one of tlte finest and most stimulating 
accounts oi what has actually been secoatplished, in this way will be 
found in the Story of the Public School at Oundle (England) as it 
develoDcd under the inspiring leadership of its Head Master, Senderson- 

Schtiot Library Service 

This school of ours will also endeavour to build up a living library 
and an efficient library servke- We have already stressed the importance 
of school libraries and given a few practical suggestions which can help 
to quicken the present dormant and depressing libraries into life. The 
library will be the hub and the centre of the intellectual smd literary 
life of the reorganized school and play the same part ffis-o-ois all the 
other subjects as the laboratory plaj-a for science subjects or the work¬ 
shop for technical subjects. In fact, even in the case of scientific and 

- B school - Martyr WelJa biuI - SandeiMa el 

Oundle". * biognpfay wrUUm by bit eoUiaiua. 
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t^hnical subjc^cts ii wiU have E very important role. An intelil^gent 
feather and on Interested c\ns& will raise, or find themselves confrunied 
with, many issues and problenMi in the course of their work—in history, 
g^grzphyt ^ente* liierature etc. No teatt-hook could possibly provide 
the solution to all these problems or ofTci^ tlic infoTTTiQlioji n^cGSSsry ^or 
the purpose and no inleUigent teacher will coimnit ihc folly of trj'in^ 
to do all the thinking, or disem'ering all the material, for his pupUa. They 
will, therefore. luituroUy have recourse to the library as the source of 
the desired knowledge and the trained and understanding librarian will 
meet tham half-way, direct them to the books and reference sources, 
provide corofortablc facilities for them to read and lake down notes and 
co-opcralively draw up their plans of work. Tims they will he trained 
in the art of purposeful reading and making their own way in the world 
of ideas. In addition to this purely utiiUarinn function, the library will 
also provide fadlltica for developing their taste in reading for pleasure 
which is a most valuable and meaningful hobby. We feet that, if the 
teachers and the pupils are keen about it, they can certainly do a great 
deal to improve the physicai environment of the library resources and 
to ensure its proper use even within limited finance. 

The School as a Centre of Community 

Another thing which will dlstniguisb this school from moat of ihe 
existing schools is that It will be organized or a conununitp. We have 
discussed ihe raison d^etre of this tFanaformalion at eomc length ; we 
have stated that the starting point of educational relonn must be the 
re-linking of the echool to life and the testoring of the inimiaie relationship 
between them which has broken down with the developanent of the fOrmal 
tradition of education. How can that best be done ? We would like this 
school to become a centre of actual social life and social activities w'here 
the same kind of motives and methods are employed as operate in the 
life of any nnmud and dcccnl human group. It will not confine itself 
to book leaoiing and the teaching of prescribed knowledge and cifj ii g but 
it will give full room for the expression of the pupil's social impulses. It 
wjlL train tlugn, through practical experience in co-operation, in subordi- 
tiatmg pcrsonnJ intorests to group purposes, in working in n disciplined 
manner and in fitting means to ends. Disciphne in tlie school will not be 
a matter of arbitraiy rules and regulatimu; enforced through the authority 
of the leochors helped by the lure of rewards or the fear of punishment. 
Tlie students will be given full freedom to organize fimctioua, lo conduct 
many of the school activities through their own committees and even to 
deal with certain lypes of diadpimary caaea. in ibjg way, discipline 
will be momlatnod tlirough the inftueneo of the ncinl group and it will 
gradtuilly lead lo the development of self-dJacipluie. .Above all, discipline 
will be eanired by providing for the atud&nts psychologically congetual 
types (and methods) of work which will fully capture their interoat and 
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thus impose their own jnherimt dlsciptini:^ on thrat. Many teachers must 
have seen how'. wheji a group csf students Ls working on a really interesting 
project iike staging a drama or arranging a prise -distrlbulifm fiindicm^ 
there is u^uaHy no problem ol discipline. The sincere and spontaneous 
desire to do the work as satisfactorily as possible ensures discipline 
automuticiilly and, if some members of the group interfere In any way 
with its smoolh working, the group opinioo aaseris itself and puts them 
dghl. 11 u ihlB Mud of diseipUne that we should Ukc to see buili up 
to the school. 

The school will, no doubt, be a community but it will be a small 
community wiLhin a larger community imd it^ ^d vitality wlil 

depend on the constant interplay of healthy mf[ucnc!e;s between it and the 
larger community outside. What we would like to see h & two-way 
traffic so that tlie problems that arise m die hume and community life 
and the realistic experiences gained there should be brought Into school 
so that education may be based on them and be intimately connected with 
real lile, and on the other hand the new knowledge, skills, altitudes Ji nit 
values acquired in the school should be carried into the home life to 
solve its problems, to raise Its standards and Itok up the teachers^ parents 
imd children to one compact and naturully helpful group. This princi¬ 
ple wiU hove other implications too. It will moan that students will 
take an active part in various forms ol social semce for the good of 
the community and the school will not only inculcate the ideals and a 
desire for sodal servioe but also proidde opportunities and the necessary 
m&tertol fadlltles. If the village or the town or the porticuhir area of 
the city in which the school 1$ located is unclean or happens to be infested 
with mosquitoes and flies orrying disease or is compelled to use vt^ater 
that IS impure, it will be the duty of the students to rouse the consdenee 
oi the local community to those evils and handicaps through eHective 
foima of educative propaganda and also to do whatever they can to 
improve this state of affairs and to wto the enliglitened co-opemtion of 
the public La this task. Likewise, Lnterested mffiiber^ of the eommunity, 
engaged in various useful vocal ions and professions will be invited to 
ihe sdiool from time to time to talk about their particular work, to 
show Its place and significance to the life of the commiifiity, to discui^ 
Its difficulties as well as its rewnrds. In this wajv outijde life w^il! flow 
into the ichool and tower, if not knock down, the walls which ul prsoni 
isolate It from the currents of life opernitog outside. There wilt algo 
be a dose parent-teacher& OESOciation to Ihe school—not Lhe usual kind 
of fomial relationship which means inviting the poronts to the school 
once or twice s year on tho occasion of the Prize Distribution or the 
Parents" Day but continuous contaci and exchange of Ideas which will 
Tidp them to understand each other^s point of view. They win thus 
Icam to co-opersle in the commort task of giving a betterp more rational 
and more i^ympothelic deal to th^ children. 
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One of tii^ dominant aims ot the school in Hie provision of all 
these social and ptadlcftl activities and In orRahiiing class-work on n 
new baais will be to educate the character and inculcate the righi kind 
of ideals and values in ihc students. It wilt be eamesily interested in 
tiie problem of mcinil and social training biit will not bug the fond 
illi^ion that this Lraimng can be provided through lessons in morality 
or civics nr exhortations by the teachers or headmasters on imporfanl 
occasions. It Will uUhste fully the only two media through which charac¬ 
ter and persopjsliLty can be really formed—the living force of personal 
example and the organiialion of every single item of school work in 
«ujch a way that it wtU have the desired impact on the peTsoimlity of 
the pupils. Tiie teachers will realise that tJiey cannot train character 
or idculcale dkeipHne in the students unless they set before them an 
effective^ example of personal integrity, ^octai sense and diecipllne. But 
their examplE will only point the direction and the goal i the actual 
process of trainmg will consist in the students^ disHdiarglng all their duties 
in such a way that it will irrosistxbly build up the requisite ideals smd 
qunlities ol character. These will not remain "Spumed to the vrairV but 
will find hjour-to-hour practical ex^pression in the way they carry on 
their aiudiesij play their garner, organize their social acttidUe^ and perform 
all their tasks in and out of school XI b only when this supreme 
purpose inspires their hcarta and minds and enters into every day acti¬ 
vities that dvaracler can be built cm enduring foundGtions and stand the 
gtrain and stress of later life. Tho toadters should, therefore, constantly 
think of how the academic and other activities ol school life are coacLmg 
on the student*® character mid ^ould fiequenUy duacuss thla problem 
amongst themselves and formulaic c^certed platui: of action. 

Reorientation of Teachers 

Teachers must develop a new orientation towards their work- 
They will not look upon Ihetr work ns an unpalatiible moans of earning 
a scanty living but as an avontie through which they are rendering signift- 
cant social ^iirvioj as well as finding some measure of sell-fulfllment and 
-express Ion. They wuU work &$ a team on gaged in a high ondeavoui 
—w ith the Headmaster as a valued and mure experiem^ member—and, 
as new problems and difitcultics arise, they wid be constantly conferring 
onioDgst thcmsclvea and wing their collective wisde^tn and experience to 
find their flolutioni^ They will not be domirEOied by routine but will 
keep an open niirsd— receptive and experimental iind look upon their 
work 05 a great social and inlelleclual adventure. This would natuntUy 
imply an cagemesfi on their part to contmne their ^udy of psychcddgyj 
of educatioiud literaturti and new educaliomd ideas. Their relatinns with 
the students will be free and fd&ndly Hiey will try lo study their 
psychology and tlieir individual diifurciiCcs with sympathy and help them 
in their dxfficuiliei with tact. No school can develop into an educative 
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community, ctipable of releasing the students' creative capadties. Lf the 
teachers nuiintain a stiff, fnrbidding attitude towaida their pupils and 
try to nuinmin their authority through VHcituis kinds of pimishment whilst 
the pupils, on their part, stand in awe of them and are not prepared to 
share iheir problems and didlcutties with them. That is an unnatural 
relationship which brings out tbc vrorst in both parties. It is not only a 
false but dangerous conoeptinn of prestige which builds up a wall between 
teachers and students. It is usually the weak and the diffident or the 
tcmperumentally handicapped teacher vfho takes refuge behind that kind 
of artiGcial preslise. The good teacher, in ctir reorganised school, will 
endeavour to win the love and confidence of his children and establish 
his prestige on sincerity, integrity, hard work and a sympathetic handling 
of their problems. 

The school wilt also considerably modify its methods and system 
of examination. At present, as we have pointed out, teaching is entirely 
dominated by examinations. Students are educated not so much to acquire 
knowledge and understanding or the right altitudes as to pass examina- 
tions. In this school the emphnsk will shift from examination to educa¬ 
tion : teachers and children will concaitrale on the real purpose of the 
school and will taka cxomitiations in their stride. It is true that th*? 
pattern of the final secondary school cjcamination Is beyond their control 
and It may take some lime before that la appreciably modified. But 
there is no reason why, for the lower ctasses. there should not be a more 
rational and inteDigenl examination techniqucv aa it is the Headmaster 
and the stuff who largely decide the matter at this stage. Much greater 
credit can be given to the actual work done by the student from day to 
day, of which careful imd complete records dioidd be mnintuined. 
Moreover, in assessing ids progress end bis position, factors other than 
academic stehievement should he given due iiVei6ht-““hi£ social sense, 
mitiative, discipline, co-operation, leadership, etc. Even in assessing 
academic achievements, they should not use one rigid yardstick but 
judge them with reference to the individual capacity and uiteUigence of 
each student. We are confident that, when the teacher s’ whole outlook 
on education is cJianged nnd they learn to eppreciate the real purposes 
of the school, they will be able to moke neoessury adjustments in the 
methods of examination and make it an ally, rather than a hindrance, 
in the process of education. 

FreedofR of S^oa) 

Above all, this school win enjoy a much greater degree of freedom 
than is vouchsafed (o sthodb at present. We hove pointed out in our 
Report that there is a genend complaint from headmasters that they are 
unduly fettered by the rules and regulntions of the Department and arc 
not able to put any new and creative ideas or suggeations into practice. 
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Tlie t€^dhers htiv^i similiirly complaint that they liave not enough 
freedom to work out their ideas snd, in their ca$e* it is staled that often 
it is the headmasters who stand in Lhe way. We trust that the Education 
DopartmiitiU and their Inspecting Officers will see their way lo giving 
greatm- Ireedom to sekwis in the mallei: of orgamzing the syilahus, 
selecting text*boohs and adopting teacMng methods. But in addition lo 
tliiit—or even before this is done—there are certain elements of schodl 
w'ork which the teachers and headmasters are really free to effect 
improveniHits in. We have edre^dy referred in this connection to class 
examinations. They have certainly lo follow the general pattern of the 
curriculiini but there u no reason why they should xiqU for example, 
enrich it by encouraging gne^iter use of the library and the readinf of 
signlhcant books of general iiiterest. They can adapt method3 of work 
in the class-room which Will allow students to work more freely and 
progress at their own pace- They will he given full freedom In orga¬ 
nizing their various activities and extra-curricular prqjecis. This free- 
dom. which will embrace within Its £cope both ^taff and ^udentft is ^ 
very exacting responsibility and ail will have to be gradually trained 
to bear it vrortMlyi But there is no other way of doing so than giving 
them the chance to work under conditions of fretMlom and to accept the 
risks Ihat may be involved in the initial stages. 

This iff the picture of the reorganized secondary BChool as we 
vlsunli^ it We reeUse that ail schoots may not be able ic work up to 
it hnincdintely. But Jt is not an Imp€>ssiblEi or unduly idealked plctui^ 
and it does point the correct dilution of advjince. If the educatlcmaJ 
authorities end the teadiers accept this conception of the school we arc 
of the opinion that, m spite of the many diMculites and handicaps that 
exist, it will be possible to bring about touiij welcome impToi^emDnt& in 
our schools, For^ alter alb what we have advocated is, in brief* a 
knnsformatJon of the Schools into social CommuniLies whore the heallhy, 
nnmrnl motives and mcUiods of group work are in operaUcin and children 
have iin opp<iriunlty of learning by doing, of gaining intjaningful ^ial 
expedences, and (hereby being trained in the supreme "'ar* of living 
AU the diangci In the methods of leaching^ in dbdpliue and examinatiqn, 
all the impruvemeats in the phydcal environment of the schools and its 
gencroj atmosphare are meant to assist in Uiia basic transfoimalion. We 
repeat that it is a difficult, but not sn impossible task mid, if faith and 
enthusiasm are kindled in the teachers^ they can move whole motmiainfi 
of difRcultks- For the teachers there can be no gruter or deeper joy 
than providing for their students on ^ueativo envitooment in which 
they can lead a rich, joyous and meaningful life and not only acquire 
knowledge and Akitt but atl^ find a release for their creative rapacities 
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We ha’tfle to previous chapters reviewed the present positma of 
secondary education and have Euggesled the improvenieiits and changeji 
that may be necessaiy if the oducatkm Imported to the youth of the 
country i 5 to serve the needs of the individuals and meet the growing 
demands of the nation. At the outset one may express the doubt whether 
it would be possible to Implement the teccimmendalions made byr the 
Conunisslcm in view of the present hnanctol positson of the country. 
Experience of the past, where similar reiMiiinnendjitiaias have not received 
due oonsideratlofi, may be quoted in support of such a pessimistic view. 
It will serve no tiseM purpose at this stage in ponder over the possible 
developments that might have resulted had the tecommmdatians of the 
previous CommissioTis and Committees, so frequently reitemted since 
1582^ been implemented. But there is no doubt that India was in no 
worse pQsfiicMt than sewi-al oLher caunlrles m the eighties of the last 
century and the pbcnomenal developments and hnprovemenis that have 
taken place in these countries during the last sixty or sevimty years 
must be on object le^on to this country to avoids to luturcp lost oppor¬ 
tunities and vacillating policies of the past. But whatever the realms 
for failure to implement such recomniEndations in the pastp the country 
cgnnot aHorii. after the aUainmient of Independence^ to neglect or Lgnow 
the great en d presstoi! pToblems of eductitjonat reccmatruction or fail to 
hike immediRte steps to tackle them In a men per conducive to the pro^* 
motion of the welfan^ of its cltliens and safeguarding ds future as o 
force and progresslw Democratic Republic in the comity of nut ions. 

Wc hove^ in the course of our review of the present stule of 
education In the countrjv token note of such factorif have 4 
deterrent effect on a counil development of education and have refernid 
to two particular factors in this connection- Tlie dominating influence 
of University requirements on Ute one hand, and the tmdue emphimls 
attached to the needs of public services and the present methodis of 
recruitment cm the other, have had an advert effect not only cn healthy 
development of secondary education but on the whole field of edticatlort 
in the cfiuntry. 

If, in future, such unJiealthy trends are to be avoided and educa¬ 
tion b to be directed m right lines, a oompreheusive view of education 
will have to be token whld* will serve the needa of the indivIduM. and of 
society and develop the rcMurtcs of the country* In ewr>' fckl of 
national activity there la a great demand for i larger and better trained 
personnel to meet lt£ growing requirEtnentt. The world of today is 
29 
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different Irom wKai it wa^ fitly or stiiy ymrs Internjitiimal com* 

petitim in all spheres of a cavity h becoming keener and keener. Industry, 
trade and commert^ can best be promoted only il, in the Odd of Technical 
Educationp high standards are maintained at sU levels, which are com- 
parable lo atanilariis In other progressive countries. In all other spheres 
nt intellectiiBl activity^ whether In Sdencep Humanities, Art or Culturep 
rapid progress is being made and new discoveries are being ushered m 
quick EucTCsnofL These call for a general level of educational attain- 
moat winch would make it possible for ow people to absorb ajid uillhse 
these discoveries and enable them to contribute their share to the 
furtherance of such knowledge- Tlie attainment of political independence 
involves and implies the attainment of inteUeetiml mdepimdertce in 
several and interdependence in fields where fruitful co-operation is 

desirable and nceessaiy for the furtherance af humim Wfdlare, 

We realise that todayp the SUte® and the Centre are faced with 
a gigantic task in the field ol educaiion- In everi* sphere there is a great 
leeway to be mode up. In the sphere of Basic Educationp Secondary 
Ediicationi Technical and Professional Educatlorip and in the higher 
fiphercs of scientific and humanjstic studies, the necfis are so great and 
the so pressing that appreciation of ui^gent needs of the country 

end the standards that should be achieved may not be prominently kept 
in view. Wo Ivavi? noted the great increase that has taken place during 
the last five years both in the number of schools and in the total number 
o£ pupils studying in the States. Our pleasure in noting such rapid 
progress has, however, been diminished by the feet, so proTninenUy brought 
to Qur iMsticep. that this jnrrcfi^e has largely been possible aL the sacrifice, 
in some i^siscfi Uie seiiom; sscrificc, of efficiimcy. If such de^tfidoration b 
allowed to contiime, general level of sludCTits" attainment at all stages 
of education will be ctmEidcrably lowered. Quality should not be $acri- 
fieed lo quantity. Wc truit that In the spread of educatioft, the educational 
suthorlticv coucerned would take note of those dangers and would adopt 
all possible measures to ensure that efficiency is not sacrinced in meeting 
the demandj of expansion. 

The importance of attracting the right type of mdividuaJs to the 
teaching profession has been repctttedJy etnphssised by us. If such indi¬ 
viduals are to be drow'n into the profession* it should be made su^nsicntly 
attractive, so that those who take it up os a noble form of nalionai 
service may not be required to make too great a fiaeriflce of their xiuhlerial 
cumforttf (Wd Uie an3eieUcs and wTirries of the family life may not distract 
ll^em from thetr professional duties. 

We remllse that every scheme oi development involves m large 
financial llobllUy which the Siste has to take due note of. Sometinies 
this financial liability fs examined from the point of view of quick 
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returns, and hesitation, creeps m because tlie mums can 0111^ be expected 
on a loni^oterzn A study of the steps taken by some other countries 

in making large provisions for education of diverse types shouUl 

enable such persons and authorities to overcome their diffidence. Just 
as the isige Bydrt»-£iectric and Irrigation schemes now launched are 
likely to result in considerable devL'kjpment ol the agricultuml nad other 
material resciui'oes of the country, so yrill be the fertihsing of the field of 
the mind—only its results will be more outstanding and permanent in 

beneficial effects. We are, tbereloie, of opinion that a very high 
priority should be given to educational reform both by the Stales and 
the Central Government and they should make every effort to find the 
necessary funds to implement these recommendations, and adopt a planned 
and co-ordinated policy for this purpose. 

There is one other aspect of the problem to whidi attention has 
been drawn in the report. Education cannot be dealt with in water-tight 
compartments, nor can the responsdbiUty for such education be assigned 
to different Ministries or Departments without reference to one another. 
It is Imperaiive that the different iliiiistries and Departments, at the 
Centre or in the States, should co-operate in educational planmng and 
co-ordinate their activities so as to ensure efficiency and economy. We 
trust that this suggestion will receive serious oansidcratiEm at the hands 
of the Govemments. 

No scheme of educational reconstruction emn be implemented with 
su rreyV without the active co-operation of the teaching profession and 
the sustained interest the teachers may toke in such a task. We, there¬ 
fore, appeal tn them to give their unstinted co-operntlnn and support to 
the scheme of educational leconstruciion that may be finally adopted by 
ihe States concerned taking due note of tho recommendetious that we hove 
mndp. Wo ore fully aware of the great difficulties and the serious 
handicaps undor which the profession is now working, and it is our sincere 
hope that in the light of our recommendations the authottlics concerned 
will take early steps to improve the status and emoluments of Uie teaching 
profession. This will serve to Create in the leaching profesion a sense 
of satisfoction and a desire lor whole-hearted co-operation. In a new 
experimental venture such os this we feel that the teaching profession 
be given scope for Initiative and freedom in their took. 

To the managements of educational institutions and to tlie general 
pubUc we would like to specially address ourselves. On them depends 
largely the possibility of implemmitatlon of many of our recommendations 
and wc hope ond trust that with the same spirit in which they have 
encouraged tdi sound educational effort they will come forward lo imple- 

th f> suggestions made in respect of the bifurcated courses of study 
and thu introduction of various tcchmcsl subjects mcluding the crafts. 
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The ihai; has been caIiuaUkS us nol an ea^ erne and 
if w€ ha?e been able to Enake $ome u^fid reccnmEieJidati^^ il is dim to 
the ^htcere co-npemtIoirL cKiended to by officials and Den*Dfflchils> by 
educatiocustii and leaders of public oploioiL It is our hope that these 
■u^estioiks will be cemsutered in the light of Lhe specml needs and dr- 
cumstance^ of each State. But vcliik we do not encourage a dwd level 
ol uniformity all over the vast siib-oonUnehL wo hsjpe trust that in 
easezilials and in basic mnlters of policy there wiU be a rcasunable degree 
of unaxiinuty conducive to the cnainlenance of progress in all spheres ol 
edticaiion. We arc a¥^re thot^ ro some States, report* hove already been 
presented by Committees appointed to review di^erent stages of C’drsca- 
tionf including Secondary Educathm. We have perused these reports 
with profit and interest. We express the hope that the report presented 
by u$ and it$ recmnunendations wiU be taken iatp due eonsidemtioR before 
final decisions ore arrived at b^ tbe States ctmeerned. We have also 
G^ipressed the considered opinion that, in the Interests of on all-round 
development of the country and the improvement of its economic position, 
the Central Government should take <m active part, faolh fliianci all y and 
otherwise, to the rBconstruction of secondary education and co-operate 
with the Slates with the object ol increasing the tempo of educatioiuil 
refomL 

in this coiuiocUcm we suggest that in the light of the recommenda¬ 
tions made in this Beport and those nude in the various State Committee 
BeporU on Education every State may prepare a plan lor a specified period 
(ten years) for the roireauisalioD of secondary education tn the Slates 
concerned- Such a plan, taking into consiileratlan the exisiing distribution 
of secondaiy schools of various types in urban and rural areas, s h o ul d 
lay down clearly the priorities regarding the opening of multi-purpose 
schools, agricultural and technical high schools, tranafonning high schools 
into liigher secondary schools, providing multiplicity of courees, 
proper distribution and locaticm of schools and implenumting the other 
reconunendations. iiany of these reotmmendalkins wiU entail intftitifTpat 
finance. There ore, however^ somo ncommcndalicFiu which do not require 
heavy additional expenditure Among these may be mentioned the 
mlxoduetioii ol new curricula, reargarusatiuR of the triiiniog college 
cauraes and oihere. FrionUes should be- laid down with regard to these 
also. 


We consider it necessary and deurabk that the public 
should be made familiar with the State plan as finally drawn up 
and we hopo preper steps will be token in every State to do Jto. When 
the plan Is ready, a high-powerr Committee should be appointed to give 
efTect to it and to Unplemetii the vbxiulis aspects of the plan according 
to itat approved priorities. 
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We wish, eonclusoti, to express our appreciation of tlw help and 
ctHOperation w« received from our lorei^ ctiUfagues. U was a real 
pleasure to work and discuss with them the uumT probtema of education 
in our country, in the light of their experience. To our cotleasue and 
Mcmber'Sccrctai'y, Shri A. N*. Basu, we wish to convey out thanks for 
the help and assistance rcndcned by him throughout We desire also to 
record our appredstion of the good work done and Ihe services rendered 
to the Commission by Dr. S. M. 5. Chari, Assistant Secretary, and the 
ofdce staff which gave us their unstinted co-oparation and help. 
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Sl^LVIARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


CHAPTER r\^—NEW ORGANISATIONAL PATTERN OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Sew Pattern — 

1. Urw5e^ the new arganisational stmi^ture. education should 
commence after four or five yicar& |ieriod o£ primary or Junior Ea^k: 
educotioD and ithould include the Midille oi Senior B^c or Junior 
Secondary stage of 3 yearn, and (b) the Higher Secondary stage of 4 
yeara. 

2. During ihe transitional dtagc, the existing High Sclioola and the 
Higher Secondary Schools should function cm the lines iaid down. 

3. The present Intermediale stago should be replaced by the Higher 
Secondary stage which should be of four-years' duration* one-year of the 
present Intei-medtaie being included m it. 

4. As a consequence of the preceding reco'inniondaUons Ihe first 
degree eourse in the Drtiveisity should be of three-years' duration. 

For tho^ who pass out of the High School there should be 
provklcn for a pre-University course of one year, during which period 
the scheme of studios should be planned with due regard to the needs 
of the degree or the professloual courise to be taken by the students and 
special emphasis should be placed on the Quickening of Intellectual Inte-^ 
rests, training in method of study at college and the study of English && 
long as it continues to be the medium of instructlim at the University^ 

0p AdmlsEon to profcssloitai colleges ahould be open to those who 
have completed the higher secondary course, or have bken the one-ycar's 
pre-University course. 

In the professional colleges, a pre-profes^looal courge of one* 
year should be pros^ided for ihe studonts^ preferably in the professional 
colleges Ihem^lves, but, os a transitory meosurefc they may be given in 
Lhe degree colleges where faciliite« exist* lilt professional colleger are able 
to provide for sudi courscss, 

S. Multi-purpose i^ools ^ould be estatiUshcd wherever possible 
to provide varied courses of interest to itudsiia with divert oltiUj apti¬ 
tudes and ablUties- 

U, Tho»e who hove succcsahiily completed lucb courses ^ould be 
given qpporiunilie* to take up higher spe^daMsed courses in polytcclmlcs 
or technological insiitutlono^ 
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10. Ail States illiquid provide sjiedal facilHiea for agricultural 
education In rural schools and such cour^ should inelude Horticulture, 
Animal Husbandry and Cottage Industry; 

Techfii^Ml Kducotion— 

11. Technical schools should he smarted in large numbers either 
ioparotely or as part of rnulti-purpose schools. 

12. Central Technical Institutes should i>q estoblished m tar for 
dties which may cater to the needs of several local schools. 

13. Wherever possible technical schools should be located in close 
proximity to appropriate Industries and they ghoiild function In close 
co-operaticn with the industry concerned. 

14. Apprentiee^p training being an imporUmt pari of the tmln- 
ing needed, suitable legislation should be passed making it abUgelOTy for 
the Industry to afford facilities to studenU for practical training. 

15. In Hie planning of tedmicaJ and technological education at all 
levels, reptesentatives of Commerto and Industry should be closely asso* 
elated with the educatiemists so that m the platmii?^ and direction of atu* 
education and in the niainteiianeo of standards their views may be given 
effective weigliL 

16. A amiiH cess to be called the "^Industrial ^ucation Cess” 
should bs levied on industries and ihe proceeds of this Cess should be 
used for Hxe furtheranee of tedmicaJ education. 

17. fn the interfiiiis of evo1\nng a suitable pattern of technical 
courses at the secondary stagey the AH-lndia Council for Technical Edu^ 
cation and the bodies functionitig under it should be utilised for working 
out details of the courses. 

Other Ti/pP* SchwU — 

16, Public schools should continue to for the present and the 
pattern of education given in them should be brought into reasonable 
conformity to the general pattern of national education. Sudi schoola 
should gradually become self-supportine* but during the transitional 
period of the next five years, State at CenLral asslslsnce should be given 
IQ tlion on a gradually dlminlsMng scale. 

is. The States or the Centre should provide for cerlom free 
studentships in them to be given on the basis of merit to selected 
students. 

2Q^ A number of residential school should be established, more 
particularly in oertain rural areas, to provide proper opportunitiM for 
the education <d children and parlicuhirly lo mact the needs of chOdren 
whose education suffers at present owing to Ihe ejtigcndes of »eniice of 
their parents. 
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£1. '^HesideflUal Hoy Schools^ ehauM be cftabii^cd in. suitable 
centzu to provide greater opportunities /or tesdier-pupU contact and for 
developing reereatiotml and ortm-curricular activltlea, 

22. A larger number ol schools ^ould be established to meet the 
needs of handicappc*^chiIt)Ten. 

Co-Edticohon — 

23. While no distinction need be made between education imparted 
to boys and glrU special fncilitles for the study of home science should be 
made available in all giila' schools and in co-educnttonal or mixed scfaools- 

24. EfTorts should be made by State Governments to open separate 
schools for girls wherever there is dcmaTid for them, 

25. Definite conditions should be laid down in regard to co- 
educaUoasl or mixed spools to satisfy the special needs of girl students 
and women members of the teaching staff. 

CHAPTER V—STUDY OF LANGUAGES 

1. The mother-tongue or the regiona! tanguage should generally 
be the medium of instruction throughout the secondary school stage, subject 
to the provisian that for lingubitic minorities special facUitleit should be 
made available on the tines suggested by the Central Advisory Eloard of 
Education, 

2. During the Middle School stage, every child should be taught 
si least two languages. English and Hindi should be introduced si the 
end of the Junior Basic stage, subject to Ihe principle thciit no two languages 
should be introduced in the same year. 

3. At the High and Higher Secondary stage, at least two 
languages should be studied, one of which being the mother-tongue or 
the regional laoguage. 

CHAPTER VI—CURRICULUM IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Carrfeulum— 

1, At the Middle School stage, the curriculLun should infimtfi (i) 
Languages t (ii> Social Studies : (mj General Science ; (iv) Mathematics ; 
(v) Art and Muaic ; (vi) Craft ; and (vU) Physical Education. 

2, At the High School or Higher Secondary stage, divaralded 
coursis of instruction should be provided far the pupils, 

3, A certain number of core subjects ohould be common to all 
students whatever the divtuiified courses of study thnt they may ; 
thne should cotiairt of (IJ Langiagcs. (U) General Science, (lii) Social 
Studies, and ^tv> a Craft. 
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4. DiversLfled courses of study should include the foUo^ying seven 
groups; fi) Humanities; (ti) Sciences, (iii) TechnicaJ subjects, (iv) Cmn- 
juerdal subjects, (v) Agricultura] subjecia, (vi) Fine Arts, and (vii) 
Home Sciences r and when necessary additiomi diversiOed courses may 
be added. 

The divecsUlEid curriculum should be|[in in the second year ot 
the High School or Higher Secondary School stage; 

Tezt«Boohs— 

6. With it view to improving the qimlitj' of icxUbooks prescribed, 
a high power Text-Book Committee should be constituted which should 
consist of a high dignitary of the judict&iy of tiie State, prcfenibly a 
Judge of the High Court, a Member of the PuhUc Service Commission 
of the region concerned, a Vicc-Chaneellnr of the region, a headmaster 
or headmistress in the State, two distinguished educationists and the 
Director of Education ; this Committee should function as an Independent 
body* 

7. A fund should be maintained from the amount realised from 
the sale of pubUcations which may be utilued fur awarding scholarships, 
and providing books and certain other amenities for school children. 

g. The Text-Book Committee should lay down clear criteria for 
the type of paper, illustration, printing and formal of the book. 

B, The Central Government should set up a new institulioa, nr 
help some exisling Art schools, to develop tralntog in the Lechniqtu^ uf 
book illustration. 

10. The Central and State Govemments shotlld maintain Ufararto 

of of good illustrations which could be loaned to Text-Book Com¬ 
mittees pubiisbem In ordjer to improve the standard of book 

illustrutiun. 

11. Single text-bocks should not be pin»eribed for every subject 
of study, but a reasonable number of books which satisfy the standards 
laid dowm ^ould be tecdmmeiulijd tesving the choice to the schools 
concerned 

12. In the case of languages, however, dctloite Icxt-books should 
be prescribed for each class 1o ensure proper gradatioh. 

13. No book pre«fribcd a* a text-book or as a book for genaral 
study should emtavu any passage or statement which might offend the 
religious or social suscepUbliitlea of any section of the community or 
might Indocttinale the minds of the young student with particular politi¬ 
cal or religious ideologies. 

M. Ftequent changes in test-books and books prescribed for study 
should be discouraged 

30 
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chapter VII—dynamic methods of teaching 

1. The methods of tenchin^ an schools should GLim not merely 

the imparltn^ o! ktiDwkdifc in m efUcioiii Tnannea*p but also at inculeating 
desiniblo values and proper and habits of work in the sludenEs. 

2. They should, in pctiiiculnrt endeavour to create in the sludentg 
U genuine attactiment to work and n desire to do U as elfielently, honestly 
and thoroughly as possible. 

3. The emphasis in leaching should jihilt frnm. verbalism and 
memorization to learning thtomgh purposeful concrete and realistic situa¬ 
tions andp for this purpose* the principles of " Activity Mettiod ” and 
“Project Method^ should be a&smdloted m school practice. 

4 Teaching melhods should pros* id u op port unities for students Id 
kam actively and to apply practically the knowledge dtai they have 
acquired in the tla&$-roonL ^ Exprcf^ion Work ^ of different lands mii£% 
thereforoi form part of the prpgraramc in ev'^cry subject. 

5, In the teaching of all subjects special stress sbould be placed 
on dear thinking and clear cjepression both m speech and writing, 

6, Teaching methods ^oukl aim less at imparting the maximum 
quantum of knowledge possible and more on training students in the 
techniques of study and methods of acquiring knowledge throtigh pcrscnal 
effort and mitintivc. 

7, A weli-thoufiht out altempl should be made in adopt methods 
of iniimictxon to the needs of individual students as much as pombk ao 
that dull, overage and bright students may »M have a chance to progress 
m thotr own pace- 

I.. Siudenb should be giveu adequate epporlunity to work in 
groups and to carry out group projecUi und aelmties so as lo devekp in 
them the qtialitjes necessary for group life .ind co-operattve ivnrk. 

9. As the proper use ol a well-equipped sidioal-libmry is abso¬ 
lutely essential for the efflcicsit working of every educailonal mstiUition 
and for encouraging literary tind cultural InieresU in student^ every 
secondary s^chool should have such a library p clo^ libraries and subject 
hbrarioE should alBo be uiUkcd for this purpose. 

its. Trained iiibrarians^ Who havcr a love for books end an under^ 
standing of gtudimts' interests should be providc^l In ail seeondari" schools 
and all teachers fihould be given some tratnmg m the b^ic principles of 
library work, bi the Tr-uning Colleges as well as ihrougb refitsher 
courwa. 

1 h Where there are no separate Pubhe Ubmne^ the ^hoot Libraries 
should, so for a* possibk, make their fodhUe? avallabk.to the locnl 
puhlie tod an Ptiblk Ubrprlwi should have u special section fur chlldrim 
pnd adolescent 
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12, In order to impmve ^eoer^ ^andurds ol work in sdiool, 
necessary steps should be iakw to produce test-books os weU as books 
of general reading which are of disciiurUy superior ipiality to the books 
at present aveillable. 

13, Suitable literature lor the guidance and inspimtion of (eachnfs 
should be produced by the Education Departments nf ML State# and eiDinr 
the Office uf the Dir^tor of Education or one of the Traming College^ 
should be adequately equipped for the purpose. 

14, In order to popuJarize pfogressive teaching methods and fnedi- 
tale tbeir Lntroduetiem* ” Elxperimenlai and! " Demonstratloiiseboois 
should be c^tablL^hed and given special cncnuragemEmt where they eKjat^ 
50 that tbi^ may try nut new method# freMy without being fettered by 
too many depiirUDGntBl refftrictionr, 

CHAPTER \qn—THE EDUCATION OF CHARACTER 


Dtsciphne— 

L Th£ educaiion of character should be envisaged as the resywi- 
sibility of all teachers and should be provided through every single aspect 
of school frrogramtnc. 

2 . In order to promote dificipJme personal contact between teacher 
and the pupils should be suength^ned ; Self-Govemment in the form 
of house system with prefects or monitors &nd student-councils, whnfie 
responsibility wilt be to draw up a Code of Conduct and enforce its 
tihservatice, should be introdticvM in ah &choot& 

2 . Special imporlance should be given to group games and other 
co-curricuIar activities and their educaiional possibilities should be fully 
eacplored. 

4 . Suitable (egielation ahould be passed mokmg it on nlecdon 
oiTenoe to utilise students below the age of 17 for tlie purposes of political 
propaganda or liLcctlan campaigns. 

Religious and MoCiil Zpislructiofi-^ 

fl; Religious instmetion msy be given in edioola only on i* votun- 
lary basis and outside the regular school liours^ such Jostruction being 
confined to the chiMfCij of the parLicuMr Mth coucemed and given with 
the consent of the parents and the mamsgemcnlt 

Exlru-Currimlar Actiuitico— 

6 . Extra-curricular activihea should form an intogra! part of 
education imparted in the school and all teachers should devote a dehnite 
time to such aciivjJl^. 
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T* 3!he State ^ive adequate financial a^tanoe in the Scdui 

MovemecQt and should help to seeure suitable sites lor Scout Camps; 
schools fihould^ as far as possible. aiCozd on opportunitx for groups of 
their students to speuil a few days every year at such camps. 

8. The K.C.C. should be brought under the Central Government 
which should take the responsibility lor its proper mainletianoep Improve^ 
ment and expansion. 

8. Training In Firsi Aid, St John^s Ambulance tmd Jimlor Bed 
Cro^ work should be encouraged In all schools. 

CHAPTER tX—GUIDANCE AND COUNSELLING IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

h Educational guidance should receive much greater attention oo 
the part of the educational authorities. 

2. in order to broaden the pupils^ understanding of the scope* 

nature and oigniJicance of various occupationa ol Industrie should 

be prepared to show the nature ol the work in various industries and 
this should be supplenumled by actual visits. 

3. The services of trained Guidance Officers and Career Masters 
should be made available gradually and in on tnereashag measure to all 
educational institutions, 

4 The Centre ihotdd take up the responsiblHly of opening in 
dlRerent regiotis centres of training fer Guidance Officers and Career 
Mastm to which each State may send a number of teachers or other 
suit able persona lot traifungp 

CHAPTER X—THE PHYSICAL WELFARE OF STUDENTS 
Health Education— 

L A properly organised school modicai service should be built up 
m all States. 

jL A Ihorot^h medical oxaminatiQn of all pupils and necessary 
foUow-up and treatment where necessary should be carried out in all 
schools. 

3. Some of the teachers should be trained in ilr^l akj and general 
piindpies of bCHlth so that they may co^opemte intelligently with the 
mEKiical staff. 

4 Proper nutritioniU standard should be maintained in hostels 
and residentia] schools. 

5, The school should assist* whore possible, in the maintenance 
of the lanitalion of the area and the Sidiocii children should thus be 
tramed to appreciate tUgnlty of macuzo] labour. 
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Edtrozlicm— 

6. Pbyslc^ activities eliould be made Ijp suit the mdividutd 
hifi capacity for phy^t^ eriduxaoce. 

7^ All teachers below the age of 40 should activejy parttdpate in 
many of the physical activities of eiudeuls and thus make Ubem a lively 
part of the atbooi programme. 

8, Full records of physical aclivitleB of the students must be 
maintained, 

9, The training in physical education should be comprehensive 
enough lo incliide all aspects of health education. 

18. The teachers of physical educaiian should be associated with 
the teaching of subjects like Ph^'^itilogy and Hygiene and given the jatwip. 
ataius as other teachers of similar qualLdcationa. 

11. The existtng faciilties for training of teachers of physical cdii- 
cation shauld be expanded by increasing the ^ats in the existing colleges, 
by opening new ooUeges where nece^ry and by leorganiz^Log some of 
the iiLGtltulioQa as Ail*lndla Training Centres to which old may be given 
both by the Centre and the States. 

CHAPTER XI—A NEW APPROACH TO EXAMINATION AND 

EVALUATION 

L The number of external eKununalioos should be reduced and 
the element of subjectivity in the essay-iype tests should be 
by introducing objective tests and also by changing the type of questlciru. 

2, In order to find out the pupil^s all-roujid progress und |o deter¬ 
mine his future^ a propBr system of school records should be maintained 
for every pupil Indicaling the work done by him from time to titne and 
his attainments in the different spheres* 

2. In the £nal assessment of the pupils due credit should be giveji 
to the tntemal tests and the school records of the pupils 

A The system of symbolic rethmr thug numerical markifig should 
be adopted for evaluating and grading the work of the pupils in external 
and interna] examinations and in mauitainmg the school records. 

5. There should be only one public examination at the complelimv 
of the scccmdary school course, 

6, The corLificate awarded should CEjnlain besides the results of the 

public in diffei'cnt subjects^ the resulls of the school tests in 

subjects not induded In the public examinatimi as well as the gist of the 
school records. 

The system of compartmental exondnatioas should be iatro- 
duced at the Anal putdic examinatiDm 
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CHAPTER Xn—TMPROATEMZNT OF THE TEACHING PERSONNEL 
lnipir6t>fi)tiCiit 0 / (Jic Teaching PflTtmtnel-^ 

1. A reasonably vmifnnn prtKcdure lihould be devised for the 
sdectioQ and appointment of teachers lor all types of 

3- fn all privately nuuutged institutions and in schools maintained 
by local boards there should be b small Selection Committee entrusted 
with the responsibility of rGcruitins the staff, with the headmaster as an 
ett-offleio member. 

3. The normal period of probation for a trained teacher should be 
one year. 

4. Teachers working in High Schools should he graduates with a 
degree in cducelion; those who tench teehnjcai subjects should be 
graduates in the subject ooncemed with the necessary tnunltig for 
teaching it; teachers In higher secondary schools should ptjssess higher 
qualiffcations somewhat nmilar to those prescribed in some Univeraitfeg 
for teachers of the Intermediate Colleges. 

B. The teachers possessing the same quoUfIcations and performing 
the same type of work, should be treated on a par in iho matter o£ 
grades of salary irrespective of the type of imrtitulion in which they are 
Working. 

6. Specuil Committees should be set up to review the scales of 
pay of teachers of alt grades and recommend such scales of pay that will 
meet in a fblr and Just manner the varying cost of living. 

7. Iti order to rplieve teacherB from anxieties about their own and 
their dependenut' future which will affect the efficiency of their work, 
the system of triple benehi scheme, pension-cum-pmvident fund-cum- 
Jnsurance, should be Introduced in all Slates. 

8. Arbitration Board.'i or Committeea should bo wtabllshod to look 
into the appeal* and grievances of teacliera and to eonsider matters relat¬ 
ing to stutpensioR, dismissat etc. 

9. The ago of retiremont in the case of physically fit and com¬ 
petent teachers may be cstnndKj to SO with the approval of the Directoc 
d Education. 

10. The children of teacher* should be gi™ free education 
throughout the schudi stage. 

11. lluiDiigh a system of co-opcraiivu house building rocietica, 
leachcm should be provided with quarters so as to enable to live 
near tlie school and devote more time la the many sided activities of the 
ffChooL 
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12. Teachers wishing to gn lo hejilth rpsurts or holiday camps or 
to attend educational cxmiferenoef* seminars, etc. should Iw given Lravel 
eoncci^ions and leave facilities. 

13 . They should be given free medJeal dtii^tion ^liid trealmcnt in 
hospitals and dispensaries. 

14. The teave rutes should, a£ far a$ possible, be tmlform for aU 
educational institutions. 

15. Oppoitunitlea should be provided on a genermis ^alo for 
teachers to visit dLEfcrent instil uilonif within the country and in ipecial 
cases to go abroad on study leav^ for higher studies. 

E6. The practice of private tuitiiim hy teachers ihauld be abolished. 

17. Persons in high public position should give special rccojnution 
U> the teachers" social status and the dignity of tbeir profession. 

18. tn order to attract persona of the right type to the responsible 
position of the headmasteTr the emolumeats of the post should be made 
sumdeiitly attratnivc- 

Teocher training— 

19. There should be only two types of institutions for teacher« 
treining ; (i) for those who have taken tha School Leaving Certlflcaie 
or Higher Secondary School Lenving Certificate, for whom the period of 
training should be two years ; and (ii) for graduates for whom the train¬ 
ing itiayp for the present, be of one academic year, but extended as a long-' 
term programme fo two academic years. 

20. Graduate teacher--lraining mstitutions should be recognised by 
and afilliated to the Universities which should grant the degrees^ while the 
secondary* grade traimng JnsUtutions should be under the control of o 
separate BcMird appointed for the purpose. 

21. The teacher- Lrnineea shoiUd receive trainee in one or men; of 

the various extracurricular ^cdvttisi. 

22- The training colleges should* aj a normal part of UN ai r wariL, 
arrange refresher courses, short iutensiw courses in sp«Lal subjects, 
practical irainlng 'm workshop and professional conferences. 

23* The tmining college should conduct research work in vatloufi 
important uipeets uf pedag:og:y and for this purpose it should have under 
Its control on expericnenud ur dxtmoriitrulloa ^dincil- 

24. No fees Bhoiild be charged Ui training coUegc», while during (he 
period of training all the studcnt-teacheri# should be given suitable siipendn 
by the State i the teadi^ who aro plready in service should be given the 
same salary which they were gettifig. * 
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15. All training colleges ^ould provide adequate residential fad-* 
Uties so as to be able to arrange cemmimlty life and oLher suitabtd acti¬ 
vities for the trainees. 

26. For the Masters Eiegree hv Education only trained gradimle? 
who have nonxiahy done a minimuTn of three yeats^ teachirig shoiild be 
admitted. 

£7i There should be a free escchange between professors in Training 
Coheges^ selected Headmastei:^ of Schools and Inspecting Officers. 

2&r In order to meet the shortage of tvemen teachers special pari^ 
tune training courses ^ould be provided. 

CHAPTER Kill—PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION 
OrpnntAzlion and Admtnialntiion 

L The Diiactor of Education should be Lhe officer mainly reepon- 
sible to advise the Mituater and for this purpose, it Is necessury that he 
should have at least the status of a Joint Secretary and should have 
direct access to the Minister. 

2. A Committee should be constituted both at the Centre and in 
each State ocmslsting of the nunisterji concerned with the vaiiotis grades 
and type^ of educatioii En order to discuss how best the r^ourc^ of the 
depamueiits could be pooled for the lurtherance of education of all type^ 

3, There should be a co-ordinating Committee consisting of lhe 
departmeniai heads concerned with the different spheivs of eduGatiun in 
order to CDnsider methods ol improiTOnent and expansion, in alt holds 
of education 

4. There dsoidd hi a Board of Secondary Education ftmaating of 
cot more than 23 members with the Director of Educafion us its Chaimum 
(o dead with all matters of cducallim at the secondoTy stage ond to lay 
down general pglldes. 

5, A Sub-Committee of die Board should deal with the conduct 
of examhfuittom;. 

6. There should be a Teacbojtf Tiaming Board for supervising 
and laying down the eonditiotui neccssoty for the proper traming of 
undergraduates and for suggesting, for the eonsideraiion of the Onlver- 
eilies. improvements that may be needed in the training of graduates. 

7, lhe existinB Central Advisory Board of Education should con¬ 
tinue to functlnn as « co-ordinating agency to consider AU-Jndia pro¬ 
blems cunceming educatloo and Stale Advisory Boards Should be 
constituted on simitar lino in each State to advise the Departmeol of 
Education on ait taattere peruinlng to education. 
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Jnjpccfton of ^chooU 

B. The tme role of on Inopecter should be to study the proh)eii:ifi 
of each school imd view Uiem comprelienGivciy in the context of oduca- 
ticoiol objectives, to formulate suggestions for improvemesi and lo help 
the teachers to cany out his advice and rccomm endatianSi 

0. Special Inspectors or panels <d Inspecttof^ should be anpajnicd 
to inspect the teaching of special subjeeb like DamestJc Samiee^ Art, 
Music, etc. 

10. Persons sdectecl as ln^m.‘tors should possess high academic 
quaH^pationa, adequate teaching experience or experience as Headmasten 
of High Sdicxjb for a minimum prescribed period. In additic^ |o direct 
recruitment. Inspectors should also be drawn from (i) teacherg of ten 
years* experience, (ii) Headmasters ol High Schools^ and tlii) duly 
qualified »taff of framing colleges who may be allowed to work as such 
for a period of three to five years. 

11* The Inspectors ^ould have a competent staff to help them in 
the discharge of their administmtive duttes. 

12. In order to evaJuate the academic side of &ctivlUe$ of a school 
there Mhctild be a panel of expetU with the Inspector as Chairman to 
inspect the sdiools- 

13* Three persons tnuy be chosen from senior teachers or Head¬ 
master? to visit the schools in the compimy of the Inspector and to 
spend two or three days with the stafF, discussing with them and with the 
school auihorities all aspects of school life and problems. 

Monapemetit? and Cmdiikmt of Hcoogntfion cf Schools 

11. Recognition to schools should be given only on clearly defined 
conditions which wUl ensure their proper running and the maiotenanco 
of proper standards; 

15. The Managing Boards of alt schools should be registered and 
ahould consist of a limited number of persons with the headmaster aa 
an «x*o0ido member. 

Hi. No member of the Managing Board should directly or indirectly 
interfere with the internal administratidn of Lhe school. 

17* Evmy management should be required to draw definite rules of 
servioc wherein the conditions pertaining to salary, leave* etc. should be 
definitely laid down. 

IB, For proper running of a school every marsagemeiit should be 
required to provide an endowment and the income occruhig from this 
should be rhown in the receipts of the yBRr* 

10. The scale! of fees fbted by the managcdosent of a ichooi ahauld 
be tub}ect to approval by the Department of EducBtion" 

3t 
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20- A committee should be sppoioied wheo. tiectssaiy by ihe 
Department of Education to ^ into the question of levying uniform scale 
of tuthon fees and other fees and all nccount4 of the school should be 
subject to au<St by the Deporement. 

2l« The mamigemeals shoiild satisfy the Department that qualified 
Staff m available and will be appointed in accordance with ihe rules laid 
down hy the Department for affilia tion. 

22* The managemenl should satisfy the Department Uiat adequate 
ncoomniodatLon and equipment, etc have been provided for the eflUciimt 
running of the schooL 

23, The number of sections in each class should be limited and 
before any Incrense iti the number of sections is made, the prior approval 
of Ihe Department should be obtained. 

24, in the interests of the general eMciency of schools, rules should 
be framed preventing undue competiLim amongst neighbouring schoeffsL 

25, The teaching staff should not be limited to any particular caste 
nr community but should, as far as posMible^ be recruited on a wide bads- 

20. In view of the importance and urgency of prtSFvidmg dlversifljed 
eoume of instrudlon^ Snondal aid and eneouragement should be given 
to the existing schools as well as the new schook providing diverdffed 
courses of study, ^ ^ 

27* Managements should obtain prior approval of the Dhnetor of 
Education before opening schook and the approval should not he gi™ 
unless the immmum omditimis prescribed have been scmpuloualy fulfilledp 

School Building and Equipment 

20. Secondary schook should be established in rural areas in 
central places with sufEident population which are easily accessible to the 
surrounding villages^ 

29. Schook in urban arsaa should, as for os possible* be so looited 
that they are free from the noise and congestion of the dty and ntHxis^ry 
inmspon facililies should be made svailaMe far ^adonts. 

30. The open spoc^ available in cities must bo cutirerved to be 
titlliaed si playground by groups of itcbook and the Slate and Central 
Goymamenk ihculd prevent, tbrough legklatfon, encroochment rai them 
for indiiitraal or commerdaJ purpose! or by housing aodctiea. 

3.L NonnaUy. in disignmg buildHiigs for schpok, care should be 
liiken to see that an area of not Ij« than 10 sq. ft, k provided per student 
In the class rooma 

3Z The optimum number of boys to b« admitted to any ihould 
be 30 and the maxiffiim iliouid not Jn any cm exceed 40; the optimum 
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tmmbDr in th^ wboJe schwJ BhouJd 5(M) whUe tlte maximum should jisxi 
^jcceed 750> 

33. The schools constructed in future shoutd p^ravide facilities for 
the iniroduction of diverstSed courses. 

34. In the type design of schools ns wdH as the Itindtitre, etc, 
research should be carried on to improve functionaj efficiency und to 
adjuat Lhem to Indian ctmeUtionaL 

35. Expert Committees should be appointed to 1^ down carefully 
die amount and the kind of equipment required for nriou^ types of 
diversified courses and workshops. 

4- 

36. Co-operative stores should be ostahlished in all schools whm 
books, stationery and other materials required by students are made 
available to thELm ai price. 

37. So far as po^thle* quarters should be provided for teachers in 
rural areas as well us urban areas to attract suiuble peisoas to the pro¬ 
fession and Iq facilitate development of a corporate comm unity life in 
the schools. 

Motors of Work und Vacations 

33, Considemble latitude should be given to scboola to arrange their 
school hours in such a way as not to interfere with the activiUcs of the 
tomininiity and the general climatjc and occupational conditions prevailmg 
in the locality, 

39^ As a rule the total number of w-orking days in a school should 
not be Lefts than two hundredr the working houi^t per week should be at 
least thirty-five periods of about forty-five minute^ each; the ocbool 
sltould work regularly for sbt days to the week, one of the days bebg 
a half day when ih^ teachers and students might meet informally and 
work together on vnriDu.s extra-Enirncular and social projectHL 

40* School holidays need not be idenUcal with public holidays as 
dednred by the Government and nonnally durmg the year there should 
be a summer vacation of two ixionth:s and two breaka of ten to fifteen 
days at suitable pE^iods dumig the year^ 

JtemiUi^icnt eo Public ^eroice 

41. That selection for and rQcrujtmmt to public service should be 
made successively at definlie age periods Le. tbc age of 16 to 18, 19 to Zl* 
23 to 2-L 

43. For a transitional period, this method of recnutmenl on the 
basis of age groups should be tried for about SOft of the posls^ wh|l« 
the other simuld be recniiied on the present bosU and thla propcir- 
tloh should be gradually reduc^dp 
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43* A csTflful Study siwuld be made of the present conditions of 
recmlLment with partieulEi reffirence to the relation&bip between the 
Univetiity degrees and public services and such degree quaMcation 
should be prescribed only for posts that require such high academic 
attainments; for iKts purpose, a Committee should be appointed lo go 
into the whole system of recruitment to public service and to consider how 
far the methods of recruitment could be improved and related InteUlgeDlly 
to the different levels of edocatlonv 

CHAPTER XIV—FINANCE 

1. In matten^ connected with reorganisation and improvemeni of 
secondary education there should be close co-operation between the Centre 
And the Slates* 

2. In order to promote vocatumal education a Board of Vocatkmnl 
Education should be constituted at the Centre consisting of the represen- 
tativu^ of concerned Minlstnes and other inicrests. 

3. A cess called the Industrial Bducation Ce:ss be levied, th? amount 
coilectod to be utilised for the furtherance of technical and vocational 
educatioa at the secondary stage. 

4- A certain pei’Centage of the ac! revenue from natlnnalised 
industries or concerns such as RuQways, Commimications, Posla and 
Telegraphs etc. should be made available for the prumotion of tedmicol 
education in certain Relda. 

5. Cojotrihuiioafl for the development of isecondary education ^ould 
be exempted from the operation of the Income-tax Ad 

6. SuTfilua funds from the religious and charitable endowments 
should be diverted to edueatiomd purposes. 

7. Tlie amount bequeathed to ptibHc Institutions for general 
educational purposes in the will of a deceased person should not be 
subject la any duty by the Centre and the whole of it should be appro¬ 
priated to the iid^ucatiomil purpose* 

8. All education^] m^titutions and the grounds attached thereto 
ahoidd be exempted from the levy of property 

S. The State Govcmmeaia and the Centre should, wherever possj« 
We, iissigii lands to schools for pkygrounds, buildings or agricultural farms 
4md other necessary purposes without any oharge. 

10. The edueational Instilutioiis which have tq obtain necessary 
sdeatme apparetus^ worfcdiop appliances and books for school library 
Bhcmld be exempted from euaioms duty* 

11. The Centre should a^ume a certain amount of dhect respem- 
sibilliy for the contemplntEd reorganise Uon of secondary education and 
give hnandal aid for the purpose. 
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CoPt GDV£ftNiuiEiaT OF tmiA Rcsoluteon No_ F 9-5/52-BJ^ 

HATED TH£ 22bl} Seft^o^^ 1952 

Advisar? Bo^rd of EdiiuitioD 4f lls FourtoeDtii M^Ub^ beld in 
jABUax^f 10% i%cumniflxided tbo nppoiiiliBcBt ol A CcmmifiEJoB to fgmmin j* Oi# 
pittVAiluif syitiw o£ Reci^diinr eduraikui in liu coLiitt^ snd ^gi^sl rn^^uro* 
tor it? r^orfftnisflUcn and improvenunt. At Ita laeetin^ h^id in Juiiubit* l&^h 
tha Beard rcitcrBijed ita iotii&t dcolaioii and pres^d fdt vorl^f lutpltfmiinifttkan 
of its teconuncndalEon in view ot itu* need for the reconstruction of 

education at th£a levcL 

X WMLe ttic prohiems of edtiCflUon at the Elemfotm? ^d the Ujuvecaitj 
sijtFOs have b(^ iurve^red ht recent, jenrs end rlcc^ have otao been tnkm to 
improve and coordLnate ladhtlefi for to^nienl edtical^ii. there hju been no com- 
prehiiiisive or thoitstigh e%^tiifiun of thA prohlBms pertnlukii to ^ccondor^ 
education. This is howewr the which inarks the coinpleLLan of eduoEtiofi 

for the Larse malonty of pupils^ Further, it is the ^econdiu^s' achuobi that iuppir 
teacber^f to the Primary Bchools nnd students lo Uni vet 3 itif?s, An inedlcieQi 
of aectu3dai7 inlucallon is Ihcrefor^ bound to alleet adversely the quality of 
cdticaticui at all stores. ^ 

2. There are other conoid cratlans whldl also Ulake a survey of Boconduiy 
education at the present time necessary. One of the major defile of the prevail^ 
tng s3raletn of secondary education la Its mdliheur and predomimuitlj academic 
character. A fairly uniform a^atem of cJementaiy education may serve the needs 
of children hut catmot fulAl the requiTements of ndol^euta at tha segondoiy 
stage when diffeTences in apiftudea and littefsta be^ to be draily showiL The 
need fur the reorga nisathm cf aeeondary cdueailnti wjth dlvortkil^ eoursss haa 
become nsoxe urgent ss a result of the acoeptance by the Covemmant of India 
and the State Gavemments of Basic EducatLca ax the psitera of education id the 
elementary stage- 

4 In vlflw of these considereilom, the Goveriunent of India have dcoded 
to sat up a Secondary Bducatlou Ceminlmlmi cmtaifftlni nf the following memhen 
with Inilructloiii to submit Its report ^ soon as may be feotriihlo: — 

L Dr; A. LAKSHMANASWAMT UUDAUA^ 

Vice^^Thauccilor, Hodfna Unlvenricvi ifodmii (ChidimahJ. 

X FatsciFxn JOHN CHElSTtE. 
lesuM Cbllepc^ Ox/ord 

a. Da- wmumm east wtluaass. 

Axfociate Direrlorp Smthmt Begtoitai Edacnikti BODrl 
Ailania 

4. Mao. HANSA MEHTA, 

Vice-ChanceElor, Baroda Bamdo, 

3l Simi J. A, TAHAPOREVALA, 

Dtrccior of TscNnicdi Fdticoiito^ 

Cowmrnmt o/ Bumbap, Bombay. 

A Da KL L. SHEIMALL 

Prhicipaf, V‘id]ta ilhntmi Ttuihert* Tnatninp Cotbrffc, 
ITdaijrar. 

%. Sim M, T. WAS, 

Principal^ Hwto Era Schoo^^ Bomliov. 

a- &im K. G- SAIYIDAIN, 

Joint Seendarv (p th# iGove^Tiumi 0/ iRdia. 

Minittrv of Educaticn^ fEx-offleto Mmnherh 

tL PwstcifJU. A* N. BASU, 

Ceturni JnftUute of Eduenthuv DfW tlfember 
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5- For UiE durBUaa o! tite C^nnum^on^ lx Any tJitf Stitts 

G<iv«nimetii itia^^ II Et jh> dnina^ spptiint 4 jpcrssiti icrvc ai a M^tnb^ oC 
tb? CommlBEion ex fuch i^tmf axd c^nditloos ss Lhe Stxt^ 
xixy determine iu eenxultatioD wLLh tlie GciviM-miienl ot iTuiin. 

6. The Uuus <ri retersiDe af tins CenxmissieD will be: 

W to cn^nire into azid tApQfl ox the ore&unt iiosiUotl ot sfcoiuiarj 
education ix India in all itz a^ctst 

anSB(^^ me&siine» lor Ita r%ar 5 xnlxtiiixn and linxxovemeiil with partl- 
exto reCcn^nce to — 

Ci) the aim^ oqipnlsotiim ud content of ieoffndni^ oducsiion; 

(It^ its minlknohip to Primaiy, B&su aiid Higher :Educattoti ; 

CHI) ihft iater-reLaikm ot seODiidarT scltools ot dillEitjpnnt typ&; ixd 
tir) gthnr aiUed probldniv ^ 

so that ^ toxni! and TtaiontAiAy mnlorm dyatnm of fecoadair edticaiJon ^ultod to 
our needs uuji resourcea nuj he provided for the wholo ccurntry. 


#AFPENJ>nE U 

GOVETtNMENT OF CNDtA 
MIWISTHY OF EDUCATION 

THE SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 

WtSTlOSSAIRE 

4hmi ewers B widfl Ilatd of Inquiry And Jt Li not iniendiid 

IhfltjU thw who no phased to »iid ™ll*rs should fieecassirily 
quertton- GamfponitoU are 

■" ‘"«»w « - .ss 

Hh! qusitantulre ccmalsta vf etsht kciidos. tTic uumbBr af th- ■■... .,. 

maj plea* bfl 

EduauJem. DKLHI-». bj- tbc WUna September, '-wtral Insuhite ol 

X AIMS X OBJECTtVES 

'■ ®Si«TSt ‘'*“*‘* t^iscuve* « MmodiTT 

t6» Him'wuW yy« duUnfuSab tiiam tnm the eina of primaor edomtinn 
cu tbe we hand aad ot UolvOTHy «luaiiaa qq iKSerT 

<0 How far ito jWi ihUik Ibae objecuve baw (k«i jj, ptvrMet, f 

1. (Al How far da tdu HOfulet' the prseot tnien rf r j ... 

“■ VS’ s'vsr’.rsfs^’ ■sssvls* ^ 

BXfEesl eoaicreto xtoin foe the ptirpw. Above T Plew 


I 
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IX OHOAJTOATrON 

X to) What ti FtaJtEHli <fiirai[oni ef the SetCfuliirj caime m your StQtt T 

lfe> WhaX t!T ytmr cFplnlCLii flhauld b« iha lecifih of the goUt^ sehsol 
cotlfse and the SecoEtdory couiie? 

X m How wotild you di^-Me li into ttocB? Shtiuld lh« gtaji^ bo cum* 
ploteiy aeparaUd? 

iby At what agTp shoutd the secofldiirr be£m f 

foJ Should thE^ any fi:£eU ajta for adnu^an to the prhrnirT ^ooL 
the »econdafy school to ih* UnJvmity ? If so, what should he 
theie fl^ea? 

X (o) At what age does g student luuaJly a\ tnr the SecoucLofy School 
Leaving E^dinuiation t 

ib> What ppriEad of ichoollniii would you ransidar c^semiat for Sooemdary 
School Leaving Exomlnatlofi and whnt age-lunit it any, woutd yotl 
$ug£ejt for wididales appearLisg to that examinaboa? 

i. to) What ihoLild foe the rdatlaiEiiktp between Iho dMermt stages of 
education ? 

rh> Doea the prescHi syiiem of secondary educat^un logiailly follow itt 
sequence titc fyatem of pdnuiry educstlOttT At what stage of the 
secondary school couisc do pupils normally Join the UistJtatJoD 7 

<zi How would you Inte^Ats the aecundarF itnge wilh the privufiTy 
(Basic) stage on the one hand afid the Univefirty^ srtsse on the 
other t 

^ Whst ihoLild be the re^aCiooshlp botwectf po^-fao^c trbcpcils and 
secondary schEwts? Should they have a parity of sUtui for oil 
porposesf 

V, CaX Wbnt should be ihc rtdaiionshlp between oecohdory education and 
tK^lral and voenUomd educahon at the pre^Unlverslly level f 

<b> Con provision foe made la secondary schoolK for voevtionai troliiliic* 

7^ Should the eecoxtilBry itUfe ba ftiiiher divided into Jiuilor and aeciof 

ilABci T 

8. Afxumltxg Ihul at the secondary stage wo fhaJt have to cater for 
diiramcLt types of cMldrcn with different ahlbtiei and apUtudCA* how 
would you like to organiK fhc secondary school system from thia 
point of view'? 

(o) by providing diifcrimi t^rpe^ uC schools ? or 

Ifoy by providing omnibus nr mtilU4aieral KhooU with a system ol 
electives T 

Ol What ore the advantages of the system you advocate T 

10^ At what stage Should Such elective foo takm 7 

11. How vrould yoti diviiie and group Ihc dirctlvd T 

(a^ Academic; 

(fo) Practical ; 

tc) Techaicdl; 

According to ^ome Other classlAcaUDn 7 
12 Whflt iLifojecls DC counei would you include under each besiling T 

18. (gl If you favour miUU^latcfol schoot do you ihlnh Hint every school 
fthould have s technical rum vocallotiaJ depfirtmenlf 

till Xi li pomlble to relale tedmienf courses with local Induatrtei T If 
scv bow could $Jds be doour ? Gtvn dcUnlta nuggstiow 

14 What prindplvf Lnyoirr opljiinn should be foliovred In starting icchni' 
col vocalloitsT and trade schools 7 
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15, (a) Wbat in. yoiLT tjjiinlim. ta the plma of pu!hlle ^cIkni^ md 4^) 
rindeTiU^ acliaala in Ihia sysi^ e£ edne&Uim t 

C&> W>w can these two tjpei oi jctuwlif b« fitted (ato the leocmL ^ptem 
ef eduefhtlofi f 

Cc> What ahauld be the polic^r o* th-e Goffenrmiriit tewardi thrae two 
tTpe®. of sduudsT 

lA How far can the specj^ featia^ p£ the pubU-c schooU be totrodtited 
telo Day SchooU? 

(b> Are yow In tarmir of Day-hoarding SohoolsT 

17, Are you la favirur vi co-education m fiocondofy flchooia ? H ao^ how 
fftf Amt under what nmditf^Eng e$n co-«dLication be permitted in 
these ectooift f 

lA W 'What U the Ftrenith allowed for each closa La a secondary 
In yoiir Brea 7 

45^ What it the tna:ciniiim number permltlod itt a achoot ond what are 
iJie maximum number of divisions that are permitted In a class 7 

lA li (hare a shift system in your area t and If so, how does It work t 

20. Do jou favour the shift system 7 

fit, Wbot do ym think should be the aixe cf a clasa, the auMber u£ pupUi 
in each dasa, the niunber of scettona that may ba allDwed ior any 
class; the mlrin nam ^ the optiitiiim, and the moxiinxEni ftr^ifth 
tecandiry schools T 

21 Should Ihere be any lelectlofi In matter of admission to secondary 
schools and d io, whet should be the basis o| mch eelocUou 7 

fiS, CflV What are the tsnns In the acndemic year 7 (Ifimtlon the: moptlia 
which comprise ea^ lean and tchiit period cd mmmac vacotbn ia 
aUowedJ 

<b> Ts there a minimum number of working days preiiCTibed T 

fc) What oim the usual houre of work and hw arc the period divided 
and hffsf many dsjy In a week do the cLbbhs nonnaily work 7 

id> Would you Kldtfe^ any idumge in the hours ot work or tn the 
nuinber of working days in a week 7 

te^ Wbnt nhould be the minimum number of wcrklnd days In n year that 
mutt be cnfrvTCOdT 

Cfl Would yon sugfest any chanse in the systian of glvinE hoMciya and 
vocBtlrnmt Should they b$ the fame for rumi ond urban oreast 

( 0 > Do you approve o# the system of holfdnys now provided for all 
rdiffiaGa feshvtdsf 

Do you approve of the system of ghrlng one; vacaiiiCn in Iho 
ycsr7 If not what would you like to tntvn In tfs place 7 What 
system of breaks between working periods would you auggeftt 

fit. Whal provialoD li them for mcdltta cam of school childfent What 
should be the nature^ exteia and ocope of itich provkiant 

2S tsl Are there hostels or dOTtnitoriM sltMhed te lostitutionf ? 

<C» What li the percentage of students from outside the town or village, 
ht which ihi WOTdoJT adtool Li sltuoied, iMdtef bo^l accommo¬ 
dation f 

fe> li there a ml need to ourh hentete T 
35. m Have you any lUMfiUaiM pegarding Use location of idioolit 

fW Would ytni like to Impofe oaiy ntxlcit^ in tbe msiter of Icrotina 
schools? if «0 l flvi detaHi. 
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nt ADMINISTRATION AND SOTEHVISION 

U Wlmi #tie the l7P«s of maoB^gnuml la four la dimw 

secondary s^hoot^T 

2. Whnl iR Hm mliitU?i]ahlp of (he Msnajfem^nt wfth tli« Deyartmi^i 
of Educalioi} ood the Oovemmi^nt 7 

S. Should ilU s^Homlttvy ^cIukiIa l» pHvate or SlAl 4 « or should (here b# 
both typos ? <Ul Are prtnite schools to be encouraged I Or should 
there be only SUW/tjovermnool schools D 

4, Col Wbit should be the policy of the Govemmeat lotvords priv'Ote on- 

recoEUlscd vcfacnlx. tulorol Imtltutiniis etc. T Should ihej be 
encouraged ? 

ibt Whot ore (he preseni roqulreiueatd for wo^tlon of the secondetry 
schools aind whsS tihoiLut h# the TnlniEnum refoitrementa for thii 
purpose? 

5. tM) U there A tfruit-ln-&ld code In your SUU‘? If to what oio the 

general prtneiplea tbercHf T 

Cb) If privsd^ schootfi arc to be aided, whal should bo ttu- lyalem of aid 
ti> bfl feZlowcd? iU block gTAut, m} teacheir ^lary ^auL CJJil 
per capita grazit^ or (1^> any other 55 ^™? 

<c) What are (he advanto^eo aiul disatttmnLages of Cil> filD 4 Ai (ty> T 
Should secondary educstlcm be (he retpozEfllbility of 
(0 State Govemmenta, and/or 
fli> Local bodices and/or 
(yi) Private bodies T 
Fieaar five reasons for your anywerSr 

?. Which Is the body lespoASlblo lor the control of secondary eduoitioa 
(i) to dctermlQd sumdarEiB^ 
tii> to prescribe text-bfioks iind tySabiues^ 

(fd) for the apiKiintmjcnt of pftper^settera and examliLers. 

(io) fbr conduct of esandtuilJtitif, 

( 9 ) for publication of multi, 

Crfl fbr diielpllno and of students, and 

(Hi) for Inspeotion of IngUtuliona preparing candlrtalcs lor Second^ 
ary School Irving Co^ilLcate E^mnloatloa aiui to see that 
the conditions laid down are observed 7 

A Whnl tiA the rclailonshlp of the body mponiil^ for Secemdary 
ElducaUon and the Departmi-iii of Educailon of the Slater? 

What ts ihe relauofubtp of the body mpoimlblc lor »ecoadary educa- 
ttoi and (he Uni^’crifty 7 

10. Inepectoraic: 

{□> What should be the essonttaJ ^nliOc&liQiui for the Ind^KCtorate: 

<1> Teaching experigneeT mnAw 

(it) Degree or diplamn hi education f aud/or 

CtU) ^peciat mining for tmpectorial work 7 

<hl Sow can in^wcljna oC secoadaij achoola be made more cDOftructive 
and ofTecUvet 

(c> What abould be the ormnlutli^Hd of the fhapectmte lor seccnditcy 
educalicn 7 

(d) Do yM favmir pnijadte hitercBazige between tnipectinji and teaching 
ftair In Bchooli and Trainlnf CoDegea f 
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TV. CURRJCULtTM 


CfncIitdUio Co-eurriifttlflr 

L fftl Whnt BUbieerti flhould be Uut^i in ^ schools? 

(by Should sH he taufhl Ibrqyghout the o»tiro sac^faiy 

11 not, Indicsto ihc stages for the introdoctlon aiid tmnifiitlQll of 
study of particiiiBT swblrcta. 

fcl Should thtn? be A swpanitE and Special coa™ for guds ? If tfpcdfll 
caurstB ani vhal should be surb coiiinesT 

Id) EkJ you douHid^r tint cimteilam heavy er Give 

reasons for your fituivver, 

2. What Is the FO&sent mediutn of In^rmielion in PrUnary tBosicl schools 

*" ujid in secondary schools of dUferenI ts^pcs? 

3. fa) What* in your oplnioo. thoiild ho the iriedttnn of lurtmetioiu in 

tecoacUry schooU cif dLHcrcnt typcsT Specify givtag reasons, 

(hi Whai wiU be the position of the Unguifftk niinarltios hi ttdfi scheme ? 

4 fii) Hd^ many tauguqges oro to be tnuilit (either as com pu^ry or 
optSonal) hi il) tho Junior hlflh school, and (ii) tlie senior high 
■chonl? 

iby Wbot Ss the plfl4e hT the rriOVher-taiiijiie^ the federal language* EogUiih 
Htifl the dossJent languago in the scheme of Etudleft 
<c) (0 At ’what stage should the federal langoage be introduced send 
for how long Ahould it tw canlinuEd t 
111) At what smge shoidd lloglish be tnUodiiced attd fbr how Icmg 
!d 30 u 1 d li be ooulinued* 

(tht Whtit should be the jjcoilioft ol the io|10ha! language In Oiig 
^hcine ftpecially ^hefl it diffeTS tsvm the rhiW^sp mothefr- 
tongueV T 


5 Shmild hlsforv, gcusraphy^ clvlca oud economicr be taught as one 
' aubiect-^ociiil jftudiw—both In the Junior nml icnlor high sdiDOlsT 

B ^uld general sdeuM be u comfmhwiry gnblect tn Uic Junior Hluh 
School itnfle, to be difTercJitlalcd later? Qr ihould il contlatie tlU 
the end of Iba is-condJiry course T 

7 . Would you roiuildef It desirable to lest ■ candidate in gensiai 
knowledge al the >dti>ol leaving stage ? 


a, fal What place Ahoulil handicraft pliiy hi the acheme &l fiecondanr 
^uefLiiortT 

(h> Would you favour crery monAury school Leaching nl least one craft ? 

0. (a) It hes beep nuescittcd that ub India li predominantly an agricultural 
country* it ts nccMsair that A^mUitre should bo one ot tho 
subjects of study at an idagra of oducahoiL What are ytmr vlewi 
oil UiIe subject T 


lb) If Asricultura U to be a aubjecr of iiudy at liw iiocaodaTT achoal. 
what, in ymar opuijon. ahmild be the otABe At which It sbouli! be 
Introduced and what cbould be the duration of the course ond 
the fubjecti of oludy ? 

M What would you luitge*! as the plan tor pn^dlcaj training In the 
suhj'cct T 


JO. Would yoa separate Agricultural scfaddlsf tl m. where 

would you locale them and what would ymi suggcjd should be tlLg 
requlrancntB m^ded for ttmiliig such a sehoolT Wbiii wiU st)u 
ouggc^l m Die iwtulwmtnta Icet Hid prnctkid Irshitag iii:xdFd r 

II. Do you IhiiUt shat Uiw m'ho an? trained In lueh ■rbaols, ihtrtild have 
fodUUra for Wither sludyt II sc. wbal courspg of W^nnr study 
would jw ra ti iiiii uend for thtm? 


S2. What would yoH suiir^ os Uur quaUOmtjtKcu nraded for teachers 
to £ijcb Agiicultunil schoob anil whol vmolimimts would you 
suftpeaf fot' them * 
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tS. Whdl DDcilliiry ^objui^tji ^ ^ody would you ^tcgesi. £a£ duoss wlio 
wiih to rtudy A^iciilliire m s«6»dai^ ScbixtUt 

14v Wtut Afepx would jrw 5UE^t tor AdopUon lo mable Utosa wbo 
<piOlE(y in Agriculture to pur^fl tiio fubjeci iu after Ufri 

lAi Sboudd th^re be prescribed books or only couises ot fUidiost 

tb> Whal ore (t> tbo luid (£i> Ibe disodv'anugea of preacribiiig 

book*? 

If boolcs are to be pt^mibedi wbat sbotild ba ibc presdbiag 

auihotlty f 

10^ U liiiip been sugs^od tiiat ib& element* of Ct> iogio Cor the art of 
thmkmg) and Cu) psychuloior ^oiild form pitrt of Uie sfcoodary 
achooi T Wbat U ymir oplzdou on this pobit f 

17. At whmt shoidd ^poeiidkatlcra begin and to what ej^teut Ebauld 
it be oiiowed ? 

IS- <o> Who I kinds of connirrictilar Cextra^rrletilarl aetivliis do you have 
in your ^choob t 

How much time do you giue tor auch acttviUes <ku himrsi per week T 

Cc> I>ci ydu feel the nood for giving more lime for auch acHiiiibA ? 

ld> If 4!0< ho w mnch more T 

C*> Will (here be p dlffeioaico between the junior and senior stages in 
this matter t 

C/I Whai oihoi' actiidth9h hexides (ho^ you ftlrady bpin^. would you 
cncourago provMod you have the time and nece^&ry lacilliJefl tor 
them? 

m. Whst foidliCiea iui art nod JtiuxEt srhetUd tm provided to eeeoDdazT 
pchoolr t Should Audi piovision be mode' both for bnya' and glrb^ 

whrmt^ f 

SH. Cal Wliat, In your opinion, xhoidd be too place assigned to morpl and/or 
rdigicus ixLstructlozk hi serondary schoob and h^ would you 
djganlxe such m^truciloa T 

<M 'VS'liat other altonmto ways would you suggest tor the ptoinolian of 
charBctoT buitdinp and trainiug in toadersbip 7 

(e> How for b dbdpUue matotained in pdaooi* m ytmt oiesT ti there 
uny growing tendency towards indisriplLne I If id, whal do yon 
Altnbuto thia to? Wbet awcstlres would you suggest far eiuuctag 
bettor d isciplfne in ic^oob and In the life of the 7 

2L Is them and should there bo prcvbiom tor £L| simple tnsnual labour 
and iQciaUy useful work, (ill rcereatJamd tocdlUef ud iitl| phyakal 
education on m camputoary batii t If so^ give detoUs. 

2^ Should there be compUboiy Service by tooondarj Bckool 

pupil* a( any $toge ? if m, dwrihe the natu» and durnUoa of 
such service 7 

23. ti It posDblo to introduce som^ sort of Hiudcnt-govmmiiuil in j^iboob ? 

If M. wbM would be ttie nature of such proriiiont Give detaUL 

Zl. Should there be someUitog like Uio English Yl form tor ^itt£4 
cblldrea who have completed the High School couth betoro Uta 
nomud age of entry to the UnlvoiajiyT if so, what should bo the 
specific functioTU fd such a sixth form 7 

V. immODS OF INSTEUemOH 

L tol What are Iho methods of torching ugaady odonted in Eecandarv 
schools? 

(to £>o you tuggesl imy change in those methods ? If so, give eoncicto 

(e) How can meUtodi of teaching be reformed *o as tg develop intoiLectual 
inttiadna or sell-JietJvlIy ? 

Is Uh* tgrxtom of dlctmljii notei used to ytmr ichoalsT Flow tor 
shoidd this be aJlcwed? 


1 . 
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3. 

4. 

a. 

a. 

T. 


1- 

1 

3> 

4. 

s. 

E- 




a. 

1^. 


la. 


L 

1 

SL 

4 


Bq yqiQ ^nk H d^ffirable that hqme-wotk itimsld bts pt&ctibed lit 
ttchoolfl t U 90 . how m^b of hapi^^afh ftwth wriiioa^work ftod 
^dyl ifo ^^u EUjf^cai lor ea^h cl a^ ^ct 

to? What of curroctkin ot #nch writtM home-work do jqu havo f 

Wfant thock do jmi hflve to that hatn^-work la protutrly corrotioij T 

How much of practtofil work lo school do you prOH^ido for dlHofiurd 
vubJocUf Givi; dfetaib lor each Subject 

What are the Ilhrai 7 lacllLtlef avaUahl« in your fcbooL for pupils Mid 
tEwohof^ t How f^ iro xivsy uUll&ed 7 

What Bystem would you waggesi for ainifftovtiig Uhrary service In 
achoolAt 

(h> How esu WE make provisJcui lor aupcrvlaed study md lihrmry work 
to KhooljT 


VI. EXAMINATION, EVAI^UATtON AND GUIDAKCH 

What ia dse $chenit of vumtoAtioii at School Final ita^ ! What li 
the method of appoin^ant of oxam^tiers^ of midsig question papors^ 
of control oirer printing and diAtnhuUoti of popera ami of Kupor- 
viskm at fbumlsaUaji centres I 

How numy publlr exatnioatioDj should iherv bo during the secondary 
stage and whnt should be the nature of such examlmitioiis ? 

Sl^uld schools hsv^ an Donual os^ominatmu 1 Or should there be 
periodical tweckly and lefmhiall evammatipuf only or botht 

would you emniro the full and proper evaluaijon of piOifreSj 
of a student Ju school T 

Should ihore be o public examination at ihc end of B*sie atege of 
thf 14 age lanalofous to the Jimlor High School or toddle exitminar 
Uon) T 


Co) What UTo the advantages and dtaadvaut^gEa cf the saay typo of 
examination 7 

<h) la It poanlde to lutreduce lh« new objqdive testa In the 

secondary school 7 

tclr Wcmld you suggest wiy alternate type ol tesg to tbw usualiy ndopted 
at prosentf 

In) What should be the ayitcm of nuimtaEtiiiig IndlvidTJal records ol 
pupils T 

ih> What would be the weightago giyen to Uum recmdsf 

What fihoulil be ihe baaa ol ctTmuai proxoctlou from otu^ class to 
anclbert 

Should there t» any centralised lyp^ of either State cay inter-SUrte 
exattilaation for ihc tTOndEry seboaU;, ol the lyn* of the Ciimiarldfie 
Mxnmittatlotu in addilion to the other ■excmlnlng authorities T 

How con we introduce edueaLiocai and voiatlemaJ EUidanov for 
s^oDdjuy icbuol pupUs 7 * ^ 


YH- TEACHERS AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 

What are Ulo qwili£U»tlUiis pwtihed for alaff m kW|s fFrifnarv 
Mjd^ lotion and School qSSE 

iknu for Stieciallsl Teacbera hie Drawing Muter Drill iSasti^T 
Handicrall Inatructor olc. may be mcntigu^.i ' ™ ^flsier* 

U)C4V«niiiuiit •arvust UU ljie»l Buawl Miviee. uuJ fuD oiher 
KTvice t ww* 


Whal Me tbfc Invb mles tor tlw isitfariea (iy, jiij or (EU) T 
<a) Ai« Umhh kut mlia nrcordlnf tuituia; it vt, whit m Utey’ 

I* men any limil Im iht Dumber ef luiikm ihM touM be mulerv 
taken by m laacher f 
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5. 


7. 


10 . 


u. 


15. 


IB. 


S. 


there ^ achEM ®f Pravlitoil FOad PciisiDn ot Ormtiilty or g 
^comlilsfd sj^tmn of p^vidEnt fuad ^fid pticsioD tot each ^tJ^tiorr 

la liters provisfoo for ijatplojrmenl of mrt-tiinr acd iJ s«t 

whAt SrTe Uieir ^^diilona^ ol^ s^frice T 

Do jfou eoBsidM Ibai pjovisloa alwuy be made lot the emidaTinenl 
of wamm a« part-liiito teaolifiret 

to rote of weniffli teachers ol Pttoiory Scihcol staae. Middle 
School stage end SecDOdary stage t 

would be the odahmcD aendemte otiaUdcatiQu for teacbero is 
Jtttuor ^d Mtiioi semmUty achoeto? SlmuJd II be tUlTereiit from 
ine i|uallajaboBa £or teachen In JuiUar sccosiUry sebools? (junior 
sctuMli teaching uyto third fown» senior tcachiiie npl* the sixth 
jCorni.) 

Itu What stopa should be taken to attrort and rotaln lo ibe 

pTtibfSiim pencma with propur acadAouc quaimcatlaDS and 3ovs of 
the pTofe33lonT 

be taken ip Improw the pro^prcl and rtuliu of 

■What, ^ your vtew, ate W dE!i*eti* of th* e^iiffting s-yitem of train-^ 
m£ ot tuciiArs of ss<smd&]ty iohoiQla T 

Whiit changei would you propose 1 a tbt syEtemT 

What ore the facililire tor tht itainiiLg oi teachriA^ men and wotuen T 

Whit* in your opfuian* Bkould toe the sahuy scote lor ffMch^r^ in 
secondary schoalj T wftcntrs m 

What* tn youi opinion, ahould br the mnjilinum houn of work for 
«coiiilnry iKhool ? 

Wbat sboidd be m Mim u ro slronglb for q etoas which ooe leacher 

can leach clfectivclj T 

VUI. FIKAWCES 

Are yoo fialkfted tiLBt feooiiiiairy schools tn the cmintiy Mve adiNiaate 
aJumclal resources for timcljoiilng ptoperly f 

Are you mtished with the prcaont maimer tm whtrh cranl 3 are Miven 
to the seco ndptr y tetoools by the Ccnlfml and thn Stoto GovcmmciilaT 

Would you suggest any tnotliod by wjikh fueb grants may be pre- 
periy nrtfulated mi Oovemmeuf may he in a portion to see tlmt 
<uch gnmts are properly utilwd? 

What should be the ratio cf expcnriilttre to be met out of Stoto 
funds I Uij Tc&; opd (iil> <]iiher sources T 

(dl Can KcomJjtzy edueaUem be free } 

W U not what should be token ip eiumte tlmi meritoriotia rtodonu 

aeconiiary ciiutaLlan oiily on account of 


to 


Ituiiiim fees and otharai in reemadkiy 


are not denied access 
povexty r 

(n) What art the rito4 Of fees 
schooU in your area 7 

(W Do you wmslder tho mtn of loes for witlra axid exantJn^ti^^.. 
cimrfea at present toy secfUiiiaiy tehitola Tewmable? 

ic) to an£f* roam Jdr furLbor edhsiicsti»tit of tb« tuitkoi iemt U 

BfegMonto w i^e m tb* ov of balf-fro. quartqr-lee. or &i3 fee 
r rmiurfmw lor ttaoso who unnot aitord to pay oo a graded satonr 
7 If aoi tow would you suggest tb« rote of grodatloo tlmt 
be adoptoaT 

t*o what ottont irre secimdai^' actoaoli maintmujed to ymir State by 
the ProviiKtoi Govcmmonl. Local Bodies uid TfUftSL ItUaitonarir 
ofendcft and vtbar priYoto bodtoi t 

a What methods would ymt tufgest to finding out addlttonal funda 
rei|Ulred fur Imprui'liut th* eiisiinn ayitou of sKundary eduation? 
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Tour Prograume of tde Srcondart Erucation CoiiattsssOiN 


Thursday, Vth 

Octohorf 1853 


de|pL 

HelhL 

Friday, }0lh 

PI- 

« a 

Brr, 

Simtn. 

Saturday. 11th 


*4 

djep. 

SLonJa- 

Sunday, Uth 

■ft 

^ ■ 

aitv 

DelhL 

Jlth 

H' 



DeLhL 

m t» 

Ift 

> ■ „ 

am 

SfTP^giff 

lAih to [flUi 


■■• * 


at SKIHAOAH. 

Sunday imh 

t* 

« - 


SdUDfiar. 



■w to 

acTft 

ftlAfmuiu 

HoDiiftj ^ih 

M 

* a 

deE». 

Jammu. 



W r 

arr. 

Auuli^&rH 

Ttteedsyr 


m w 

dett 

Amjiiiar, 


■ft 

k F 

anT. 

Joliundur Ctty* 

2£iid ft ^rd 


4 P 

Halt 

at JlILLUKHllB* 

Ftlday^ 24^ 

H 


dtp^ 

Jullimdur City^ 




SHT- 

Idldh^auu. 


n 

*■ 

Trlp 

ta hfaiea by ctsad smd bad; 
to Ludhiana. 

aft Ik 



dep. 


Saturday, fSUt 

M 

ft ft 

aiTr 

Delhi/ 

2DLh ft 37th 



Halt 

at BELHL 

Tur«cky, tSth 


^. 

dfip. 

DfllhL 



.. ^ 

arr. 

Luckij^OrWft 

mhhlMi 


_v 

Hilt 

at LUCKNOWft 

Thursday, 3Dth 

m 

m a- 

dep- 

Luektiuw. 

Friday^ %Ut 

f» 

ft ■ 

am 

AUakahaA 

Slat k l5t 

November, 1952 

ft- ft- 

Hilt 

at ALLAHABAD, 

Sunday* 2iid 

ift 

ft ft 

d£p. 

AUahabaiL 

B If 

m 


atTft 

BttnariLr. 

3rd 

wr 

ft-ft. 

Halt 

at HANABAa 

T^caday, 4th 

Ift 

ft ft 

dvp. 

BoitnmSL 

** 4t 



arr. 

Faina. 

51b lu loth 


i 1- 

Halt 

at PATSA. 

Tui»day. Iltb 

aft 

-ft- 

djep. 

Patna, 

■* 

ift 

ft ft 

am 

Shilloii^C. 

urn ft 13th 

■ft 


Halt 

at SHILLONG. 

Friday. 14(h 



d«jL 



ift 

* . 

STT. 

GauhatL 

iSth to lltfa 

lift 

. ^ 

Halt 

ttt OAUHATL 

Tuegday. 18th 

ift 


dep. 

tiauhalL 

■|J« Hr- 

* 

ftp 

ATT. 

Dlbmgarh. 

im 

ift 

ft ft 

Hfillr 

at DmauGAm 

Ihursday, lOth 

ftp 

.ft ft 

dep. 

Dibmaailu 

H ■■■ 

•w 


ttrr. 

Calcutta. 

atid 


* ft 

Quit 

at CALCDTTA 

Saturday, 2Znd 

W 


depL 

Calrutta. 

ii 1# 

H 

ft I 

JllTk 

ShantUdketan. 

aSrd 


ft-ft 

Halt 

at SHAJOTKIKETAH. 

Monday, 34tb 

ift 

»-■»- 

depi 

Shantiniketaa. 

ka wm 

Ift 

# V 

arr. 

Calcutta 

2$lb 4 f4lh 

>f 

■I -ft 

mix 

at CAI^CPTFA- 

Thiirsdayp STtta 

ftp 

* ft 

dep. 

Cakulta 


m 

a ft 

arr. 

Cuttauk 

Otb 4 

1# 

* ■' 

m\i 

al CUTTACK 

Sunday^ 30ih 

■ IV 

'■ft- -ft 

dep. 

CdttKilc. 

Mcmdayi lU 

Ckccmbcr* 19^ 

* -p 

Am 

DelkL 

HiimulBT, lat 

Jttuuiiry, im 

1 * 

arr. 

Mxtdiaa. 

2n4 4 $rd 

■ft 


Halt 

at MADRAS. 

Sunday, ith 

M 

ft-P 

drp. 

Madras- 

W¥ 

m 

ft- ft 

arr. 

ViahakhapatiiAm- 

m 

m 


HalL 

at VISHAKKAFATWAIdL 

Tunday- 

* 

* i 

depr 
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otli Janmin. tlKB 
7tt, Slh, fc Sth » 

nb « 

Satonfcr 10th • 

SuBdJiy, iJtJt . 

MandiLS’. Uth * 

13th A Uih 
Thundar, IStb „ 

Pridjy. ifltfi ^ 

nth 

Sunday, iSih „ 

Monday, IDth Z 

"^Ih « 31^ Z 

Thunday, 

M pi 

sard 10. 2!Hh 
Monday, 2Slh „ 

"aTtb A 28U} Z 

Thunday, 38th 

** t* *i 

mh 

Saturduy, Slat „ 

I* pp ^ 

Sttndoi', tri Pehruiry, 1|Q» 

Monday, 3nd Z 

Tuesday, ard 


dih. sm ft sui 

Saturday, Ttii 
■1 ** 
Sth 

Bloodjy^ $ih 
Tu^i/. lOdi 


Wfi^esdnjr. lUb 
Thursday, l 3 Ui 

Friday* IStii 
Saturday, I4tli 
15th 

Honday. 
Tije^doy, nth 

17lh 4 im 
WediU3di]^, IBth 
ThiitffdEy^ 19th 
LllXh 

Friday. 20th 
SaUir^^ 2Zjt 
±ln4 

Hoadayi 23rd 
Nth 4 35th 
Thittsdiiyp 36lh 

Friday 57lJi 
Satuidnyi 3SUi 




4 * 
A i 


4 V . 



' atT. lladrm 
HWt at atADRAS. 
dcpw llodraa. 
srr. Bdladuri. 
dopa Hadm. 
nrr, THranfitiireL 
Hatt Bt TRWAJroRIFM 
dep. Trivsniflniiii, 
acr« ^Tmlottam. 
drp. Rmjfa tilafft 
itfr. CcildabBtoT& 

Halt at COmBASOEB, 
di^ C^iittibaliorcv 
aiT, LovedaJe. 

aiT* 

Hhh at MV^EE: 
dpp. Mysore. - 
arr. 

Halt at BAmtAtORS. 
dap> BaitgoJorir. 

ST. Hy^nbaC 
Halt at HYDERABAD- 
dap. Hyderabad. 

*rr. Na^tuf- 
H^i at NAO^HE. 
dep. ^aapur. 
aiT Jutd^pur. 
dap. Jithbfllpnr. 

; arrp Kaapu^~ 

Vlidt to Amraotl. 

Vi^i to Wardha. 
di!pi> 

Brr. BCEnbay. 

Halt at BOMBAY, 
dep. Bomb&y, 
ftrr* PoQDa. 

Ball at POONA 
dap, Pocuia. 
sTTp Bombay, 
dep^ Bombny. 

■rr. Baikot. 
dep, Rajkot 
BIT. Ahaudahod 
dep. Ahmedabod 
HIT. Boioda- 

dap^ BatodjL 
ajT^ lodoro. 

Halt at INDOHE. 
dap, rpdore 
air. Uddpiar. 

Hall at HDAIPm 
dap Udaipur. 
nrtL Jaipur. 

Hall at JAJFm 
dep. Jaipur, 
arr. Delhi 
Halt at DELHL 
Yhit lo AliBartu 
Hals at DBLHL 
d^ Delhi 
atr. Cru^idkir, 

Hall atCWAUOA 
dep; OamOtor^ 

*1^- DethL 
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AFPENPrC IV 

l4ST or Bodies Individuals vtbo oavi ohai £vmEifCE M sudmittid 
MCMDHANDA DH DTHETt^VISE ASaiSTi:T> TBE COMMISSION 

Centro] Mlntelry ai EdutfltkwL 
Intef-UcLlvcisily Board of India. 

All-Indlfl FedcraUon <d BdueaUoittl Aswiatloia. 


AJMEBr— 

SMer Catiierin^ PrincipB], Soplits CnU^ge. 

Sliri B. C- Cltiitterii, Districl Inflpeclor ol Scpool^ 

^ IL Kp Dult. Director of EducAtloiL 

J, S. Cupta^ Monagef. Savitri ditK College. 

B. C, JowiL Hendsamer, Govennnflnt High ScBooL 
Siirboati V* M, Soulap Injii^ress of SchooU. 
gtiri P. C* I-al. Eas-Principalp Teachers' Tmitdfifi Collage. 

M. ^ Mahip B^adm^er, Government Hinh SchrMt lor Sindhii. 

* T N- Visa FriiiclpiOpr Mavo College, 

ASSAM— 

Shrl Ahmed, Retired Headmaster, Dibhrufarh 

. Z- AhnwA Dibrugirh, 

** Kintnat AB, DibroflMrh. 

K. IL BaUiya* Secnslary* A^oxn Twl-Bouh Cowrdtiec. 

^ $L C B&rbwiah, Sx^Chalmump School Board. Sibsagflr. 

Z H. P. Barwah. Retired Chief Engineer, SMlIuog. 

„ JL P. BaroMh. TObmgaih^ 

Komorl Msfipvrei Sw, ShiJloz^ 

Shrl B. IL Bertie, Seca^ary, UniVOTity Classes, Gnohmi UolvviiltT. 

Hem BaruA Principal B. Borooah College. CErtihatl. 

. Knmaluhmtmi Bonm. Gauhatl. 

„ L- S- BaruH- DUarugarh. 

M. N. Barusp Dllmigarh. 

B. C- Bania,^ Hendmerferp Dibrugarh High School 
Z RL N. Barim* Dlhmgairh, 

^ S. Barua, DibniprlL 
. hA. C Beshanifl, Dihru^rh. 

^ G. a HhatUdwiTrJL iLUA. Gauholi 

fi. C Bhuyao. PtincipBi Cotton College!, GauhatL 
I a a. Bhiiyan. BIP^ Ganhiiti 
^ B. Kh Bo®q. SeOTtaiT. Dbuhri CoIlei«, Dhubrt 
ShrimaU D, Bomb GauhatL 
ShrimeU Urtia Borthakur, W-L^A.. G&uhali. 

Shri B^ P^ ChJdihfl, Pr^flldenb A^om Ffadesh Congress ConimlUee, GsohaH 

„ J* P* Quliba. crhAiTtnan* Public Sendee Comntlatlon, Shillong. 

Shrimnii Challha, Hefidmistretb ^ilrU' High School, Dibnigoxta. 

Stutoatl J. Chfindap SdmtCon Itepanttient ShllionE. 

Ehri a K. dukfiivarty, Cottim SchooL C^nluttf. 

^ M. H. ChaudMuy. GauhatL 

„ a Dowera. Dlbrugnfh- 
Ranl aUalulA Dcvl^ Shillow 
Shri G. Dftfc M.B. GiUihali 

ChtieD Kirmor Dab Mtnuter for Education, ShiLlong. 

" a C Datta Roy. Headmaiter. A-O-Co, High School, DighoL 
^ 1C K- IHlit iJffptily DirttioT. muorteal and Anthltwian Stodieb 
GatihaU- 

a Gohnin, Special OlBoet for Basic Educatiai], Geubad- 
,, D. Gaiwitmb Director of PobUc Initructmix ShUlong. 

Hhn^hwat Gofcwamb lAXJb, GntihetL 
. G. C. GMwamt 5iJi>criotendent, Normal Schoedp Jorhat 
M N. Bl Gowunb Hradtnnijer, Public High SchooL HortmiaiiJ 
,, p. Gwwid. DlbroiailL _ 

. U- K- Gotwaml. EK-Dl«ctcr cf PtsbBc lostruetion^ ShtUrtT^g 
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Shrl D. C- Das Gupta. Gaubatf Ualvmitjr, GauhatL 
- K. K. flaaditiyl. ViceOwiwtlJor, GauhaTl UBiverot?. 

. H. Kanoi, Dlbrugirh. 

tt 0. C. Kar, GauluU UoJvenilj, GautuUl, 

" ^ ^ 5ec«t*nr tc Iho Guvarsmenl of Aaswo. Shiiii^n g 

SbrtmBtl B. KhooEmeD, Stdlkmc. 

Sl^ Ni. C. Kalita, Assam Kaiihlnblissha Pracbu Somilj, GaubstL 
SliTintatt B. t^U, lupretress of Sehoobt ^OliHig. 

Shti 1, Majid, LCS.* Sccfatasy. BdimUon Bepartiaent, ShiUoao. 

^yanjiiiockctM. KeadmsBtiir. Klgb Sduwl. Molcakchimc. Kua tfinc 
„ E. Momiti. SMIIobe. 

M H, N. Natois, Auam KasjitrabhBSha Pmeliar Satnily; GsubslU 
, S. Pat Supervising Mendmastitr, A,O.Co,, Schiola, Dtsboi. 

„ C, K. Ptaukan, MILlA,, GaUhoa 
N. Phuk^, Dlbrueii:rlu 
ShtiniALf Efthmun- SMUoirifi. 

Shri A, HBZzaquo. Dibnifarh. 

Brother fine. Si. Edmumpt College, 

Sbri S, C. RajkiiOWii, Iitsp^ici^ir of Schools, JorhAt 
p. Anil ChBndra Pi‘li!i£t^il+ Oarratt^ Coltege^ Darrajifl. 

^ Ur Owen Howio, ShiHozig^ 

^ a C Sen Gupta, PHticipaL Uhithrl CcOlcr^. DftubH. 

H De^eahwar Slmrmi^ JDIhftiaaiii, 

« Hareshwar SharmnL Eaifc Trainiiii; Centre, UdorbAcui 
^ S C SOEdar. Headmiuterp Jnil Road High 3chE».l. Sbillont 

Ps Cl Ehaima, Adviirate, RhJUrtftg 
„ IL KL SbormiL Eeachnpi^tcT, Bcxbiiniq Hi^h School, Sibso^, 

11 HatnakBr Simrtna, Dlbi'ugArh. 

„ Lr Eaniah, Retired Suptinatondent Pfonnal School^ JorhaL 

++ G C Shanua BoroDaEin Injipettor of Seho<it%, Gauhatt 
Shawiuinp Welfare CMEcer, AO.Co^ Digbor. 

I, Sopran^o. Parliamentary S^eretiuy, ghifl nri^^. 
p, Mobomnied Siiiiaii, Deputy Cnmmifliiloner, OlbfUgarlL 
^ K. P* THfimtliL hLP^ T^qt. 

Chairmen of Schoot 
Director of Agnxriiliurie, ShillpngL 
AjteiiUnt Direciof ot Agriirutture, Shlllftnt 
Deputy Director of Cottage tbduttnes. ShilEong. 

Deputy Direetor ol Scileultufe, Shiiiong: 

Deportment of Pnblio Imtmctiofi Onicem 

Headioaairr, Col tun Collertotc School. GaytioU. 

Govenwmfnt IflgL School, D^brngjuit 
Olrli' IlEgfa SchE»li DibrugoHi, 

Plnomouat School, Shlilong. 

Loreto Convent 

Principal. College of AErioullure, iforbat 

Industrial Trainraif Srhooh Jarhal 

Baric t^nining Centre. TlUibar. 

St. Anthocy'a CoUeg^, Shillong, 

Hopre^entativea of 

Aided Hlsh Schoola^ A,5$oeUUoii, BlhnigATh. 

Aided College Teachan' Aisoclatiom 
Inspecting OiTlcers' AssoclaUoti. 

Middle £ngtiih School Teaehert' AmeUUDn. 

SupenfrfeRdetit of Ndlmal SchcHl, JothgL 


BEOPAt^ 

Shn PiK C Mflihotra, Principal. Hamidio College, Btiopat 
. D. P. Venm, Settlor Inspector of Schoola, Bhopal 

33 
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" £■ M^S^cd. Deputy Dli^r E^L^Uon-P3tna4.. „,^p^„. 

N Coiin^ ol womca, Psten. 

IvUfn-^ * ■v«fl.iik''t "Weliare AssOCistSffrti P^jlUB. 

® £’SsSiaTsJKB^ U.£ve»sity, FAUia. 

“ c“^e®^\^5Sd”^S£«iSt^ Basic & ScdAl EdixcatioB, Patna. 

Z X c"£K! LC^'^cliltcw^SecHstary, Patni 

TJlJ^ColUi*^ Bhagiapur. 

Shrl PiiniB Omndra Mitriir Fatiaj] 

Sf KH* a™^ 

^hrrmiltl EubclUi BU™" CoUtflEiU flsJ WoiTl^ i ^ 

ISS H.adma^ 

Sbrt hS TSiTschaaU mnuah. 

nh STi’aslri Asaiatffnt Dirctwr far Social EdiioiU™, Patna 

Shri ?;SafKlIca Baeic ^ntng Schyl 

“ A F- ^ineH \LP ChaimSJifl- Uistrici &Qkiictl MuiD^hyt. 

" Mabavwyalava. 

- Dwn^a ajBj^ ^ffiin^ty CoUegt Nareinetinaftor. TittXl. 

: N.e^wir Singii. President »It*f St<ioadaty T^en' AasMiation. 

R,}a^»ri EEngli, Ouiinnim, PoKHc Serv-lce CammisfiJoiu Potna. 

" SehMU, Patea DlvLatOn. Pb^. 

" c P VSJhl Supcnntfll^Pt ttefamiatoi? Sciwi ^artbaeh. 

' G K. BeUrtd DUectof al V}a>l\v TnBjrwtion. Bihar. 

^ V V EtPi li n ^tfiQctot oi Pulilkc TflitrucUfWL Blitisr. 

" ^ G Stnha JJsiSiiiKtcr, P(wt-Biwic Schiwk ^thuniojifttoi Duthhooga 

' n ^ Sinhi PTindt»t Basie Tminln* Sehool, Sukhoun. Mnnhara 
iTma WeSen^ Traininir Cfltkg-if, Filna. 

«^rbakStfrSgpcri«te»d®nt BasSc & Social EducaUon. BbagalpM. 

? a^Uey I^ScIjial. Bishap Wtstwti Sebmi] tor GWa. Namkum. 
nS^V ^ekcf BrttdmiuierS Iftspoctor Of Cntbolie Sctowt*. Ranchi 
^ Il^t&iy^JfeadmKiter. U- V. inrtihiUiin, Purnlia. 

R^UpSSyn^Daputjf Director ol Education iBasic 4 FrimaryJ, Bihw, 

V Assisw^t Dlrartor of EdycadEcm Xdvtei.t1oii>, 

Patu. 
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Ach&rs'a Badxiaatb Venna, Minister for £duraiioiu Patna, 
abn S. S. Ventra* SecwUry. T^t-Book ComrnittEie, Patna. 

Director of A^rrlmlluTi^ Patoa. 

Department <d Public laatrurtidn Ofllccn 
Editor, Imiian Noiion, Ptitoa, 

Ifoadtnastrr, Pataa Hi^ ScbooL 

Uulti^lalantl Pcffit-Baficr Sdiool^ Amari 
ZLOa ScbpoL BhiktiidpUr- 
2^1i ScbooL Cbaihiitra. 

ZiUa School, BoJtong&Dj. 

2^la SchooC Motihari 

ScbocL ahrinagari PtEnX€& 

and of B number of Basil?, Govemuiant and zyan-GQvtttmttil High SchDol^. 
Inspectors of Schools, Bbagalput- 

ChhiTtaiaiigpur 

Patna. 

Tlrhoot 

Pfineipols of 

Bailc rraEulng SchooU Chlrl^ Hanchl 
Tralnmg Schoob 

Ea^c TtalTilae School, Piiidr^orc» SdacbhiiiR. 

Sh Jo^ph's Cdnvcnt High School, Patna. 

Industrial Training Centre:. Digbaghot, Patna. 

N. ft Training College, Banklpur, Qirli^ High SebooL 
Secretary. Mahatma Gandhi Vldyatayei^ Oialcmdbnrpiir. 

Bihar Publbhi^m' Assoc'iaiion. 

District Socondaiy Sclu>oJ Teachers' AsSDciati&n. JharEa 
ShdT o£ the Go^ertnnent Tmuimg College. Patna 
Tlflcc Teacbarg' Assocl«ibon> Jitmshedpur. 


BlLASPOt 1 Simla IllUs)- 

Shri Prem Sineb. Edtication OlHccr. BUa^hr BUifo. 


B03iBA¥— 

Shri N. Ahmcdr Frindpah Eiphlnstoae CoUege, Bombay, 
p, !L Srlnivau Alyar, t^ridpai D. S. High Sdiooli Sian;* Bombay. 
Shrtmafl Violet Alva, Bombay, 

Shri E P. AradhyB. Haliyab North ICanara. 

** G. iC Atbaiye» ImspeeiiMr of Visual Bducirtioo, Bombay Smte. 

R. S, Bangera, HeadmasUr, Easel Mission High Schott Dhirwar. 
Kumart S. Bapah Ittspectnes d Schools, Bori3biiy+ 

Shrt B. V, Bnpat, Principal, Tilak CoUfgc of Education, Poona. 

Shri N. S. Bendre, Bomda. 

Ktimorl SiS^ Benjamin Headxniatress, AlesuLcdra Glrla' In^llufo, Bombay- 
Shri n C. Benbon, t4\ Mission High Schoob Sural. 

,, BbevananL Cliifif Producer* Filmfi Ibvisiow, Govenunetit of Itidla. 

Bcmtiay> 

* C, Bhanob Educauoiual Ii^pocfor wEib otbet oiEcem 
Aebarya S. JL Bhise, PrineEpnb HokumlE High Schuob BordL 
Shri C. P. Budhtiirn* EdneationeL Im&ocitm, Bombay. 

„ G. Chondarkjir, Ram ME^hao English School. Bombay. 

^ F- & Chothia, Vfjcalltmai Ouiduncr Governin&iit of Bombay. 

^ CL A. ChriatJe^ Priactplib Hobart Money High SchooL, Bombsy. 

„ V. JL ChPWdtiarl, Eclurohonai Inapecfon Pwm- 
ShrUnoU Zarma Currimbhoyr Bombay* 

Shri y. R. Dnnl, HeedmoEief, J. R. City High Scboctb DtiUa 
„ ^ A. Bave. Alimcdflbafb Weat Khandcah. 

^ Wp^ M. Dahadglniui. Supedniendimi, M- V. High Schoob Pooni- 
„ D. M. ChilthiL Sural, 

„ L- ft DoJMtb Prinelpalt T. Collega^ Ahrnrdftbad 

^ J. VL Bsiy, Pcinefpab C. N. Vldyaiaiya, Ahmedahnd 
^ B- M- Boub Bgrdulb Gujarat. 

MoraJIbbai I>e»b Chief Minister, Bombay Static. 

. Dlnknr Hao Desai. Mxfuftcr for BdueeUoo. 
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Shfi P-. A. DesaL PrtHtipaJ- Et d TeciiOical institute* Munv4n\iu± 

„ S, S- Deihmu^ R V. TMJwjfrai Hifrls SchiKiU Bomliay. 

O- S. De^hi^Bde, S.N,& ThaeKersy KAnvaiiimi*, Pooiift. 

^ B, V. Dr4hpAPdAy. N, t SiscpodiiD' Teach^irsr Assodaticuu Bciabaj, 

^ C- Hcftcki^iasto-, RsiiiaiaSc tfuTBl EducatidD Society t 

Hijeh Schu«5U Ajtiapur, Belgnum 
„ A, L B'm. LCS.^ EducaHtm B4ifnba>. 

„ A. V. Diyetta, Vice^i^anciiilor^ Gujefat UnLversily, 

B. DoEtii«lL^< PrLnelpaL Sisnialan'i Htnii Schcftii, Bcnubsiy. 

^ R. G. Dtibisyp Bijapur. 

_ V. Ddnde, feadm^ltE. fL M Bhati JiiKiL Sdac^ot Boicfibajr* 

^ D. R GddglL GoUiMe laslitule of PolitieE> Poona. 

^ G. V. GsidaH, H»idm!u4e)% Seih Dharamasayt G. Thackcrx^ Schocl. 
Bomb^y^ 

^ M- M. Gnndht, M-P., Kfiliib P^Ttfhroniial^r Bombny. 

H M. O. G^Lorc, Bpl€JTtber. Headuiaftoi?' AssocIdUoiu FooHA. 

, V D Ghate. MX-A, Poom. 

X ^ GhjodHf Natianul Secondary SchiML Ahm^d^ilbQd. 

B. V. Glij^ura. Curator, Lord Hijay Muharajbtni Lnddstrud Mu^iun, 
Poona. 


„ S, V. Giiuryc* H. O. S. “^idyalayfl* Bombay. 

„ K- Br Gixnjikar, HetcL PtiadpiX E^pliiEmtoiiiif Bombiiy. 

H Sbaikb Hflssaii, Hgny, Setnretnry, Bombay Headmoators' Association. 

,* R- V. HembJ^ia. Secretary^ Kufwtakji Hcadmaitm' A^odatloii^ Bijapur4 
X A. V. Iyer, Headmaater^ NeMe Higb Schoot Dohjul 
^ M, R. Jaynkar, Tice-Oiancettor* tjoivoriity ol Poona- 
^ H S. Joj^Letc^rn Pnnetpai. Cokhak Edueatioa Socjety'i mgh Schooli 
Cir^on. 

^ V- K- WMts CoUcfic, Podan. 

H Uma Shankcr JosJivf^ WadLu College, Pounui- 

,* V. H- Kadlval Generfll Si^erctary, Kamntak Secondary Teachfin* 

A^sodftticn. BogBlkoL 

tf, R. H_ KapadL Secretary. Alimeilaijiid HoadmattsrS' Assodatloiin. 

Kuinari C. S. ICamat4ki+ ltE^p^r4±s«, Cjrlj' Schoolip Fooim, 

Shti B, D. Ksme, Secretary, Henmie Slretr-ShlkEhaii Sanutstluk. PoottiL 
44 A. R. Kclkar, POoujl. 

* G. A. Koiwairwrtani* HcDdmosCer, Premier Higb SchooL B<jjiibay- 
Kiimarl K_ JChoadviil^ EducBtion OfUcex^ Bamtiay MtmiclfifiJitY. 

Slut G, S. Kimlf* BiaktEcaabtfa Vidyaluya, Fooun. 

„ V* Y. KollifcUcar, Baroda UnLVorsJiy. 

Ve R Koppat Hcadraaaler, K U S Higlt Scbool, Dhamar 
Rev, R V, Koppeken Piindpal, Eiigltsli SchooL HuhU. 

Shrl G. S. KriEhoayyo. Frincipak Tta^bers' CollogCt Belf^uim 

„ B N, KulkamL Hm?. ^ctetary, S,S. Hciidrr;a5ter5' AraocluUonu Poona. 

GL S. Kulkaml, BetaeL iiisaion High Scliuoi Bh^war. 

*, K- G, Kulltimj, Bombay. 

„ C. G. Kull^atnL Bony. Secretary. AsifcclaUnn tif Maiiagmriaits of Foano 
Schools. 

„ P, It ijKi, T.C£., SccKiwy, Legbl Deparlmentv Bombay 
„ V, C- Umaye. Dy, Cbatniuii. tej^ative CiMHWli, Bornbav 

„ B. K, MarratuLfi, Principal. Bbsrta Hew Higii SehooL Bamhav 

„ JL R Oulnaan. Executjye ConjmiHe*. bidiiw, C^Onl of 

lUOOtal 

^ R V. MaikarL Bombay, 

„ A- B blaiidum. MaJiarata Sayaje Bao, Viiiyalgya, Salora. 

SbrttnptJ Una Mongoldua. Skre/ju, AitmEdilujl 

ahn M, A Mehtap Bombay. 

4 H It M, Mchls. New IniUM A:^urDrice Co., Lid.. Bombiiy 

■ “ '“niSSi; S!SSli.''^5SS‘ 

I* T. K. N. Mcnon, BdrOda tlnivenUy 

- ”'2- A^alner. 

^ IddhoTsiR Me n a na i m , Suidht Ft»Bi:ia4iyat. Barod^. 

. QuitrtT»U»tJl MflcU, Fraidenv SochU Bducatltm CommiiiM Hn«h.„ 

- 

p B- M Mttuhl. MJ^Cd Kiicdul Oflkir, Ahtnvdobad 
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Snn %. K. ATumn^iiii. TOncipBl. Sydejihim CuUest. Oamhay 
“ ii' ?• Uoadmaatef, H,B ijigti School Kuotlgol. 

* i. PfMidcPt, Poook AdhjajwK, Soneh. Pooiw- 

Kunt^ P, Pry]£j|ttL J.B. Voeciia Oiri»‘ School Bombay. 

Shn J. P. Nolk; IcOiaQ IhSUtuCc of Etdocaiioa, Bombayr 
S. C. KajuiimaSh, Bcglatrar, Foou University. 

II P. R. Nayah, Munieipof Cgmrnisaioaer, Bomboy MunlcipBljty 

.. S. NmnUjih. Joint Dheolor ot Educnliom ond Chainniut, S.S.C. 

ExomtmiUoa Board, Poorsi. 

„ P. K. OaJ{, N fit V. HI eh SchooL Poona. 

» S K. Oak, K-M.V. High School, Poono- 
ShrimaU S, S. Ooinarigtir. Hony. SecnfUry, Sonihay Pn»id£ncy Women'': 
GaxuiclL Bombay. j w ici. 

X Headmaster, CJiUcetial SaumoJu High SebooL Bombay 
Kumarf Snhhnitni Pnndit, PHlieipid, Arya Kimya italuividyalayn. Ea rod’s 
KLUtLfiirl Sarnffii'i^i P^tjdlt, Baftidii. 

Shrii^l Subbndiabhal Pagar, PrinclMul, SJSD p. Mhhila VidyajAya Baroda 
ShT K G ^ndit. M.t.C, Principal WiUUiKdon cSc, 

Shri M. y. Paudit. JL Principal Sanjeewttn Vidyalaya. Poocbnanl 
Kumm S. Ponandil^, Principal Secondary TtntaiiiA CoUi-se. BombaT. 
Shri R p, l>araoJp(>, Poood * ^muay. 

** ^ *^®r*hcfoto Tcchtiicol High School 

S. Pnramlsivgyyn. Principul Linpaj CoUegc. BeJgflum 

o tnstUutP «l EducaUon, Bombay 

S. i^tel Boiudn Uoivenlly, ' 

f School Dharnwi, Guiafal. 

I. B. Patel, Anatid, fiarnda- 

" Middla School MuhhwL NwuLjd. 

„ S S, PaUm, Co-Editor, "Prbip-ass of Education''. Poona 
,. C. N. pBfwanlhan. Ex-DLrcctar of Education. Bombay. 

M E. 3. PAtWaftiilU^ POOdiL 

,p O. C. P&vuttr. Dlmvtiir td Eduemmi, 

„ ^ G. Pawnr. S^tary, Board erf Secoiidttjy EcUicatioit Pemas. 

„ C. S- Pt^dliiim, 

** Headmaitutr, Haj^'0 Hlftb ScbouL Vitesbwiir 

" ^ ^ Raaai^ PruMlpal. AJiiuniaii*i-£^am High Sf^ool of Comitiprce 

H30i:^Day. 

G- D Hcg^ Secfl&dary Boiithay Suburbu:i Nr S. Secoadarv Tenchcri" 

A^SOciiltiOQ. 

Jlev. A, 3«Jimp Prindpal, St Vinmali' Hiitb ScIiehjL Pisotm 
Kum^ri Amy B 3. J EuJtc;in%joir\ Baznbay. 

Shr'i Kr Pr SabiiiA Vi^ya NjurByntig^njfi, Pocum. 

^Eiodju-y Tefichrff' Associ^itlon, 

.H Cr K SankboiKar. Secroiary, Slate of Stewidary 

TMfihurs" AASDCtaUon. w«u«fjF 

SOf' Th&ci^6T^y Kanya^luUi, PaujtA. 

» 3 0. Sapae Prindp&lp NfimiftfCa iD^h Scliixtl. SHiukla Tlrth 

ShnmfltJ MoriDTiniia Sorobbai^ Shreyos, Ahm&dmba± 

ShMRiati Sarladevl SsfabbaC Shahibapb, Ahniffdmttadi 
Shrl ^lahhal Uc^ of the Phyxics Bopartmenl Ahmedabod- 

et-, ^tdcsh^idc. Heodmastef. Sojpur ingj, School Rdtpnr 

Shrlmall Indunult Chcmanlol Seth. Dy. Minister for Education. Boinbos 
Shrl Amrit LaJ Soth, Rrprcoentatlvr of Education Society 
” 5?" S' Hf^n^w. Kapoorwahi High School of Omunerai] Anaodl 

II ® G. Shah, Principal Seth 3IJI High School KathUiJ 

‘ v‘ S ^‘Cujorai SiUddUs- Congress; Ahmedabad. 

h h- N, Shob, FrcaldimL Headmasters' AsoctaUah. Bsroda. 

„ K. T Shah. Bombay. uaroaa. 

N CM, Sheth, Honl:^ Education Society. MsIukL Kolabn 
C V. Sbiro), Hoadmaiitor. 0,A. High Scho^Tl^aaiini 
■’ f Navebohtn High School Ahmedatwd, 

" i' ^ ^•■chlry. Secondary Tmchera* Association. Ahmcdabad 

' in faS: ^ Aasoeiation of Tr»inh?fflSa 

_ N. O. Shuklii. Frinclpnl Tulorini High School Ahmednlmd 
p. U. SbuklA. Sjiran^ptir, AhiaedobAii 
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pr.v. yj, PxmcipiiL St- Xavter'l Hi^ SchjOol, 

Shri A. SltalcJcar, Pi^dcnt, Stalfr Fedfifilioa of Headmaft^n" Aasfidati&fi^ 
Bomba 

H B, Subftfao. Baroda UaiveniUi Saioda, 

^ C- Jx SutahtK BaradiL 

„ N, It M. SiA'amy, HtmlfNit 

„ D. N- Tflklfi. Indti^ol High. Sebool, Alib^ Katidm 
* ThakoreJal S Thalmre. Prcftidetit, Tbe BtttnMy Slate Federailan of 
Seomdarj- Teachers' A^ociatbm. Abmedabad. 

^ IL Trivedi, Prii^pat ??ew fidiicatkzfi Hi^b School, Ahmcdabad- 
M- P, Vaidya, Gurkul High SelWKilt Ghatkoijar. 
p. J. A* Voj^ EdutftUOBfli Insp^tor, Ahtoedabndr 
« K. & VahiU Bfearatiya 'Ftdja Miawati, Bombay, 

H Pi Ni VirkiT, Presiskat S-S- Koadmastcia" A^socLatiim. Foohil 
^ D. G. Vyas, Bombay- 

„ Sr il Wadla^ fioroda UnivettJtiTi Bamds- 

„ Ju JL Wadto, Ex-Pio-Vice-Chaiumlkjr, tTnlvOTlty, Berodt- 

„ N- j, WadU^ 'Vlre-Ghancellor. Bombay Uoiyorsity* 

« K. G, Waity, EeaEimKf^tei, TutorlRl High School aad Um Editor* “"The 
School 'flforld* B^lgminL 
„ Bh Br Yodh. Bombay* 

Officers of the Bipectorale oi Educaticn.. 

Headmn&iers of 

Aiciciiiturv High SchooL BUapur^ 

Angio Urdu IDgb School. Focim 
Elpbinstoiw Tccbtiical High School Bombay^ 

Govenanmnt AsilEulioral Hl|di School Bijapur. 

Navassroi High School BHaptur, 

Hamh^a High School, NUi^bwar, Sit 
Raja Ram High School Kolhapur 
Sardors' High School fielgaumr 
New Bi&h School Bombay. 

UcBodmUtroaSi A. JC Girls' High Schaol Dharw^r- 
Mayor* Ahmedabad Municipal ity* 

I^incipBls of 

Cathednil and ic^ Canon Boya' School Bomboy- 
Commccce College, Ahmedabod. 

QpjArat College, Ahmedabadr 
IJH. Arts CoUege. Ahmedobad. 

Teachen' Trahilog CoUogi;, KoUmpur 
St Columbia Sdwl B^bny. 

St ^vkors^ School Ahmodahad 
Sl Xavier« Wgjti School Bombay, 

R^siffirari of 

Bombay UnivtTiliyT 

SuNH-T. Women's Univei^ty^ Bombay, 

HSJt UttiVOTltyv Baroda- 
Gujarat HniTOrfltyp Ahmcdahad. 

RoprfiseiilaUves ef 

Bharat Scouts L Guides A£$oclati(nk Bf^mbay, 

Pederation of Socondary Teachoti' Assodathm. 

Eduratbm Society^ Ahmedabtul 
Hndma^enr AssocutioUp AbmcditbAd. 

Headnuutm' Association, Bombay. 

Headmactens' Ainocuilmii. Poona. 

Hjfidnuismnt' AAsocluUorti, Borodo, 

Ka ro aia fc Secondiiry TttBit:hj[rrs' AasociiUoti- 

Kirnatak Univcrxfty,. BagaLkotjc- 
Munidpal Coroorsiiott, Bombay. 

Fnndt^ of Arts & Science Colleges^ Bomboy 
Seewdary Triachcn' AssodaUoti. Ahmedabad 
Secondary Teioimrs' AisDclnUaa, Bmodo. 

Secondary Toachen' Aasodation, Bombay. 

M-S University of Biiroda. 

University of Bombay. 

SJt.H.T Worora*! UrJirralty, 

FooEbs Unlvonity* 
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SecreUrlrj cf 

AhiDiidiiBEiar Secondary Association. 

Bombay Slate Fedeiatloii of Secoojtoy Asodaban. 

Hoadma^ters' Association^ BarodA. 

Kanaatak Hg atte ngtera" Association. Bijapur. 

Maharashtra Secondary Teachers' Asso^tjon 
ScDondary Tcacber.?' Assodatlon, PCMJtio. 


COORC— 

Shri B. a Kushalnpa. Lc^fslatK^ Assenibty,. Mcrcara. 

^ K. P. A^ Priodpil, Tea«^o^' COilcire, Mnmra- 

M Ganfish J. Rap, District ^ucation Officer, Mcrcara. 

CITCW, mifUJJ— 

Shri J. J. Kanavat:^^ EdiicaUon Ofl!«r. 

DELHI ilnclndinx the Centre^— 

Acharya Shrimnn Narayan General SocreUtry, AJ.CC., New BcRiJ. 

Shri Frank Aitlhony,i Chatnmm^ AJl-lndht Aaglc-ludlan A^sociatian^ 

New Delhi, 

p. Id. Ajumlasaynmmt Ayyanfior, M_P.* E)cpuiy Speaker, House of tlu? 
People* New Delhi. 

„ A. R. T. Barrow, MP, Sccfctjiry^ Int^-State Board of AnElo-Indian 
Education, New DelhL 

p, K. D. Bhakjlhi, Central Instiiule of EducatCim, Delhi 
q H. K. Bhan, Ministry of RiucaUan, New 

.. B. S- Bhatna^at, S^rohiTy, Minisl^ c£ Education, New DcUU. 

j: K. Hhonalei I>epnty Mlnkter for Behabllitation- Govrsrmnent of India. 
New Delhi 

„ G D. Hew Delhi 

,* C. N. Cbak, Deputy Bducatiniiai AdvUer^ Minlslry nl Edticalion^ 
New DeUiL 

H Punjabran SL De^rmikhp Minister for AsrScuJture, New Delhi. 

„ S, N- Dhuaiya* hLP^ New Delhi. 

„ A. S. Grewal Uitdar-^Secretery, Mmlsiry of Defence^ New Delhi 
W. J. Haga^^rtj, Edueatimml Coiuultuit, MLoMry of Bducallmif 
New Delhi 

4 , Ashiaque Husaio. Deputy Secretary. Mlnialry oil E^ducation. New Delhi 
„ R. R. Ji^ware; htP-. Now- Delhi 

Humoyun Kabii, AddHEonal Secretary, Minhtry a£ Education, 

New Delhi 

HaikumarJ Amrit Kjuu, MinurtEr for Hcilili, New' Delhi 

ShH Jn^anaath Kau^hat, M-P:^ New Delhi 

Shrimati Sucheta Kripoliini NLP. Ncmt Delhi 

Pandit HI H- Ktmzm, MP., Hew D^L 

Shit V. K. Mohodaya^ New Delhi 

Sardar SurJIi Slpgh MfijilhJa. Deputy MlTtMcr fot Defence. 

Shri K- D. M^aviyo, Deputy Mlniiter Naturtkl Hciourecff, 

New Delhi 

^ a P, Mukhsji UJP^ New Delhi 

D, P. NayysTp Plannlnf Commls^on, Nerw DdbL 

„ D. SL Hiaom. Cemtna InstltJUlc of Eihicatlaxi, D^cdhl 
ShrimatJ S:ta ParamonanA M.F.p Now DeUil 

Shrl E, A. Pirtg, Principal Centra luvUtute of Educntlon, Delhi 
Veda Pnkasha* Central ItaUtula of Bducnllan, Delhi. 

ShrijpQti K Siva Kao, All-Indiot Womeii'i Codlerenoev New Delhi 
Shrtmatl Hnnnoh SwL AU-lndta Women'a Conlerenoe* New t ^nii. 

Sbri S. N. ScD, Vlce-Chancrilor, Delhi nnlyrraity. 
p. LaH Sinsh. MPh New Delhi 
Lola Sri Bom, Delhi. 

Shrl IL Sundarsm Sharma^ MUiEatry of Education* New Delhi 
^ P J, Sofcn, MPi, New Delhi 

E. G. Valdy^nathan, Bhnnt Scouti, National Headquarters, New Delhi 
^rimatl Vlrmanl AU-t»dia Wonvea's Conieroice; New DeOii. 
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Sltrl K* Zacbariah. fd E^TUmaJ ASfuiri, Nfw Bdhl 

University of Ueihi 

PHaci]?ab at Caliepf ki D«lhi 

and Res^rtscptatives of Pic Unsvcrtity of DoPii. 

Shri &ieed AtisKri Jamln MlllLn Islunlii. DvIhL 

Koiriani £. M. Ashdown. Ediicntlon rFluntiinf^^ OMcor, Diocese ci| DcllUi 
New De^L 

£hrl A N, BnnerjL, Director of Education, DedbL 
o Jyoti Bhsinp Member, Miiiuigcr^' A^socSAlioa, Dc^lil. 

„ It. U Bhar^vji. Semlnry, DiiJIp Stair Orodtuili^ Teadim' AKicisUiUi, 
Bcitii. 

,. B. Bhatitrchnry^ Priftcijial, Uolnn Atadinny. New Delhi 
Chowdhury Brahm FrakBsh. Chief MlnbtOf^ Ueflii. 

Shri A C^akrnvutijr Fnoci^]. RaisiriR Bilker SecDodary School 

New Delhi. 

H, Hariah Chandra^ PriurliiaL DA.V- Hl|£ber SecoEidsry School 

New Delhi- 

Kumari S. Don^, PfEnclpal R.M. Ary» Hl^h School, for GicK New Delhi 
Shri A C De<, Generili Setrotsryp Assfxlniitm of Sdcntlflc Worko.t% 

New Delhi 

A C. Dcl\ PHnelpal^ Cambrlditr School, Delhi 
** Ishwor Das, Principal D.A V.H.S, School, Drihi. 

Kum^ Sr Deviditta, Principal QiLeen Mary's School, Delhi 
Shri rilia Daylfl+ Ptlnapal 5J-B, Higher ^condai^ Schosil N«iv Delhi 
„ Stya Ham Giipia Doverttment HS. School T3*Phl CEintL 

I, Chdnchii Gitptn. Delhi 

^ Bhagwanl Kl£hcre, Coimnorclal H.S- Schuol Delhi 
^ Hordwmri LtL Birl^ H-Sr Schuol DcLhL 
« S. LoJ. Hffreomt Butler aS- School New EWhi. 
i» Shatn Lftl Pin^d&til Delhi MiuiMpalliy 
1 ^, AW. Mcnzesi, SL Goluinb^^a BIfih School, New Delhi 
Prat, M- Miil«b. Viet-Chancellor. Jamba MiUia Dlaaislii, DeJhL 
Shrimafi SaohdevflL Headmlttress^ CovcfTimenl High School, Delhi 
Shrl R. N- S^faya. Camp CaUcse, New De|^ 

^ T B Sethi Frinclpol L. N Clrdhari Lai H-S. School. Delhi 
4 ,. G, N. Sis#i. Speaker. Zh^nu State AantnMy, 

Sdtihindra Singhs ConrmcrcUl U.S. Schuoi Delhi 
^ Hi. Sharma, Craft Educiuioo SoefeUes' Fedemtioji. Delhi. 

^ Ntranjan Sinipx. Pftftdpfll, Camp CoRecx^, Now tSelhJ 
Bepn^$mtatjvca of the All-IodJa Ileiugee?i A^tocfaUon 

Board of Higher Smodery Educ^tiDn 
School Managerr^ Atsociotlon. 

AsiocfaUoft Of Guardians uf Scho^d ChildrejL 
^ Stair Teachera' Assoaatton. 

** Stale Koftdtriaater?* As^oclaiion. 

« Pwt^Gradupiie Ttteht^' Aswialion. 

^ Stalin Gmdtmle TeacheTs' Aa^BPnn. 

m]V1p\€HAt PRADESIT- 

H- B- Ma>cir lllmmai Singh. Li Govomor. Slnita 
Shrl Y. D. Fsmar. Chief Mincer. Slink. 

_ Jaiwont Ham, Siieakcr, Hhndohal Prodeah A^eitihlr, Simla 
^ Schgal Deputy Dliwtor «f Edoi^Uohp Simlii. 


HTDKRABAtl-- 

Dr. A All PrlncIfttU- Cotlfge al Agiiaiiturp, Hyiforalhad. 

Shrl Amwr-twl'Dlh, Principal AawWui-XJIoam High School 

NampaRyi ' 

^ Munaa Ati, Sullanpur- 

^ P. K. UJiflsrjM, PrlnciitAl SIS, iBtlu-r SfMndftry School SKunricralH.ri 
„ S. BlMjrwanumi. VtM'CtunecUor. OjunonJo Uiiivttsiij^ a^GUtifieraJMid. 

. C- A. OuH-y. A*tatimt Ueulnutlcr. Vlvek* Virdtu^ aurh sch«.! 

Ityd«Tiib«d. ^ iacnooj. 

Ktunort Dc Llnu, Princiial Stobliy OiifU- HnJi SchaoJ Hydc^ih.ji 
Shri S UwisjMr, Prinetiwl, School of Art, HrddroS 
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PfQt M. S. DoroirwiinL ProfoKir of 

l^v. A- P. F^rtitmd^ Hector, SL Miftcy'* School and Pnisiifcntt 

S«cuD4mbad Tcocbarf” AEwiatfjoiL 
Shri Phulctuuid Gandhi^ Idinifftcr for Educalioow 
I#. B- Gann, Advocate^ 

L. K. Gufttv;, Secretary^ Sducoiton DeiiartTiieiit 
ft Hjrdemi>aii 

BrqUier John, HectoTp All Saicti' Ihvtituti^ High BdiooL HjderahaiL 
Sfari K. A ImuLhad^ GeneraL Secretary^ Secunderabad TeadieiA' A^aociatloilL 
ShrimaU KflUaid KuiUammaii Prlnmlpal* Kcyi' QirlM Hi#i SchrOoJl 
Hyderabad. 

Shii M. S. KoLiswamn, Sectitoy. AU-lndia Federaiioji at Educatiofuit 
AsaociatJona. Mohboob Coliege, Hyderabad. 

^ J. Kempcv Hyderabad, 

,, Kbunde Hao KuHurni, Beadoum^p Keaair Memcrinl Schod. 
Hyderabad- 

,, C. V. £>. Murthy, Spedal OflScer, Dtrpartocnt of 'PeelinJad A Vocational 
Eduealion, Hydcrobad 

P, Noga^wamL Secretaryi Teacben^ Tinian^ Altwar Chowk; 
Hyderabad. 

P« NArayamwamL V.V. High School, Hyd^rabadK 
„ Habibur 3te2imaEi, Secretary, Anjumaa Taraqql, Urdu. 

^ S. HarcaEnoorthy^ y,Vp Sdi^h HyderabuL 

«, Vf P. Mohan Raj, Prindpal, Omiatihi Tecbuicsil Conoge, Hyderabad 

^ O. N. Efiinial, PitjudiMd Citj CoUcgiiLtc High Schooi 

0. S. Prulsaah Had, Frindfsal, IValiiing College. Hydetab^d^ 

^ Hmojuantba Boo, RoUrcd PrlnclpaL GMe' High ScbooL Norajan- 
gudA- 

„ Narsingh Rao, Dy. Bifedor of Public Xhitruictlon. Weftccn Circle. 

^ B. RamkHslma Hao, Chl^ IfiniAtcr. 

,, Waman Rae, Dy. Dmctor of Public rctfitruclion, Eaeieru Circlft. 
k, S^ Heddy. Hyderahad. 

^ AS. Row, Vlcc-Preaidcnt, Hyderabad Aided ^ Private School TeacheT^ 
GuRd. 

^ S Sdlixlall Hx-Dy. Hir^ctor of PuHic InsmietJoix HyderaboA 

„ K. ShiabnchBri Secretary, Board of Secondary EdilCHtloii- 

** O. D. SbendiU-bari Dlr«ior of Puhlic InytrucUcin, Hydenhod. 

^ S. I>. Salwalehar, Princlj^ V^V. Cobege. Hydorabad. 

,, T. Sttryatmr&yunap Diwler of Public Xnatructluu. 

Shrimsti Sushila Devi VidyoltukrUa, Hyderabad 
Skti HuaUu Zahir. Hinsetor, Reaesreh Labarmtorla. 

Director ol Agriculture, 

Dilwtor of Commerce:, 

Offleera of tbe l>epajtnieut of Education, 

Principoii of 

PUhUc School BegumpeL 
^Iheimical High S^SiooL 
Bigh ScZlooL Hyderabad 
Girla' Vocationnl SehooL 

RepreMotativea of 

Aided Scbjxil Toachen^ OrgauhatJon. 

Ouunher of Comjneree^ 

Oovcmmeiit School TneboTa’ Orgajilsation. 


tCASHMIB^ 

Shri Sheikh Mohamed AbduHoA Prime Mia let or 4 Minipier of EducaUoii. 

^ Abdul Ahfld Principal Ouveiiirnent Multi-ptErpoee Schooli Sriimgttr. 
Bc^mn Za/ar AH Chief loEpeclres^ Women's EducaUon. 

Sliri Gulam Ahmed Ashahin ReglfUnpir. Jammu ft KMhmir Unlvenitjr. 

,, A^ba A^htafp Inspoctor of Schoota, Kaihmir Cirde. 

,, Ghulftm Ifulumed Hhat Director of Agrkuitnre, Snnagar. 
p, Wgrl^ TUra Chimd Din;otoc of Induirbref ft Commern. 

Dr, Edmund, Prindpal CMS. Hlfh School Srinagar- 
Shrl Jla Lai KotU, Ffinoipal SJ> CoHe^ Stlnifar. 

Ctopi NaUi ^oul Kashmir Education ServiccL Srinagar. 
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Sh;rl A. KazufiL, DUwitir of Ediuratiodi. 

• B- K Midun, Prlceiipa], Ga&dhi MemorM CatteBo, SriiM^ar. 

„ llahxnfKxi PHncipiil^ Amftr Sm|^ CoUcgfep Bri nagf^r - 

* Giilnm AhnuHl MuUitaj* Ptincipfll, Tralnlnjt CoIUbe. Srina^. 

^ ‘Waaicr Jartki NstK VLee-Chanrcllor, Jammu & HCofibiOcf UaK'eralty 

Emi CtiJof JostJi^ei Jaimmt & R^mlr Stale. 

^ Mahifider SLn^ Icjipe^r i>f S^Dola^ Jaxmnu Circle. 

„ I* D, Su£i PriA^piL Ckpvernmectl GniuDil Memorial College 
ShrimAli Thussoo. Ine^ciresa o£ Seliools* Jsmmvi Ctrcle- 
Piinctpalp Ananto Na^ Colley, Khahalul. 

Rurtl High School 
Model Acadmivv^ Jammu. 

Training School JaEmnij- 
Beadnifljtters of 

MulU^purpo^ High School Shailmar. 

MuIti-punKHa School Jammu. 

B. A. V. High School Srinac^- 
Tfl^irtia High School SiitJAgBr, 

Ithaka High School Srinagar^ 

Bepnssentatlvcfl cl 

The Univcnlt^ c£ Kashmir. 

The Tcachm' Organlsaticma- 


MAtlHTA BHAEAT— 

Shrl J. J. AmknclfliL Depuiy Ditecior of Educaiioii^ iDdore, 

„ Hahul Barputei lodore^ 

^ D. K. B hnila , Fricdpiil Victoria College, Gwalior^ 

StirimaU Bxyce, IndoreL 

Shri Hool Cband. Edu^tfon Secretarj, Gh^Iot- 
H, H ?J* Chaturpcdl Dirrctm- of Indore. 

. A. M- Bctaye, Friccipal ModhaT Colleger Ujisln. 

H IL E. Develop GwaUor. 

^ Narslngh Hac Ofkahlt, Mbibier for EducatioiK GwaJior. 

„ M. Cl Dube, Headmaater^ Basic Training Schwl Manpur, 

Shrlmati Gacdlio» AU-Indla Wamen'i CoDference, Indort 
SJiH A. Ghoseu Frincii;^^ HoUtar Colicfie. Itidorr. 

« D. P* JftclL Frindpal Daly CcUege^ Indore. 

Shcifzmtl Jc^tarl Gwalior. 

Shrl B- K. Joihl PrUidptil Teachen^ CbUege^ Jacn, 
p^ Vlmlkar Kalnmm, Indore. 

Shrlmati Jyatwm MchU, Indore 
£hri N. t^dmatiahhEzi, Cwalicrr. 

. F, Pradhan^ Gwalior. 

,* S. N* Praahifcd. HaadinaMer, Bigh School Oiattranur. 

H B Sohfll Gwalior. 

. V, S. Salht, La^lM. CwaBor. 

R K. Shah, Gorjenill Sanmji, Indore 

K- G. Shuhle Principal Sdndia School Gwalior. 

„ G, ftbigh, FTittdpal RanulpuTa HJih School 
^ Kaliiram YlmBcAr, Ex-Mini^r for Educaliotj, Indore 
^ V* S. SwBiDl Heim^taUve cf th* Mitdhw Bhamt Teachen' Amo- 
cijdion, Mhow. 

. N. A Yag^ Ffijtwdpal F34S, College Indcsje, 

SKretarles of GtijraU Sstnai Collefc. Indore 
DmAV« Hlfh School. Gwalior. 


liAIHIY.4 FEADESB— 

Shrl E, W. Afy*nnyaJtAiE. Hlndiuthani Tailmi SevaemnL 

Krnnaii S, Abhyanimt Bhide GlrU' High School Niuisur 
Shrl N, Bangwitmp Itaia^er. Hadha Soamt mgh School HmraL 
SfartmaU Iftajade^ri Bhatcimndra. Yeotmal 

Shil W, M. Bodhanknr. Principal Techni^d Tratnlng InrUtotr te Mhl 
AmraoU- 

^ Dr IC SoblL H ea i irntt itar, Dhiran ftonyaihflla, Nagpur 
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Sbrf S K. Dos, KaSn Nlketnii, Jabelpur, 

u IL DiUnbF. Swivaloznbiijc SLhtkjlmn PfBsaitiJL 

ft R M, l>es!k]mttkh. Hasdia^ Wnfdha. 

p, P. K Bewhrrmikli, Hlukter of EdUcotlDiL 
M Np IL DciJi, MfilteScdi Road, AmrSkVhtl 
^ V, 3i£ Ikni^siL, XSeputy Diroetor of PiiWic Ifistntrtkm. 

I*. P. Frintipfil* Fitmlija Shlkshan Malmvldr&lam 

Fatlitr D'^DUEa^ St FrsPcb de Salea Scboot KafiniT. 

Sliri L. G. D'Snvfl* Dtredcir of Pubtk Jnstrucflop, Par hmar f 

ii iL L* Ehtboy, Vice-CiiHiuMll&r, Na^i^iir Unlvarsityv 

^ W, Fraaklln, BiFvotor of Public ImtnicUoii, 

Lt-Coi Gtfd, Cirtle CommaDd^r^ NhC.C% Cam^ter. 

ShrimaU Eadhadcvi GoetUta. M.L^« Akola. 

Sbri tC Bv CckOioIf, Headma^toFp Govertini^t Sciapco Cim High 
AmraotL 

*p A. a. Gokbule, Sop^lMfizidoiit Sewa Sadon Hifib School Nagpur, 

^ G. S. Supnitili^fideut CA & Serar EdticaUm S«lf^s High School 
Bagpur. 

S«th Govindaa, 

4 N. Gupta, Hhadoiasler, Oov^T^numt HEgh School ChhloidwKra- 
M Nr lU iPhindiiT, FcnmdfiT, New Box Education Society^ AihiaotL 

,, Komla Jacoh Secretatr* Chrlshui Couadi of ludl^ Nagpur, 

pt V» S Jhflw Educotioa SecTidary« Nagt^ur. 

Kumari /. Jotm. Priudpal St l/mila's Cirli* Hij^i School KsLEPur 
Shri Jawala Ftosad Sagar. 

p,. AL N. Kale, New English ^gh Schi!ioit Nagpur. 

„ J, B. Kapur, Principal Railswffiar College, Raipur, 

^ Vi. G- KeHcdTh Secretaryp StKioadaiy S^oot Taachea' Agj wlnffnfi 
Wardha, 

M R- Lr Khire^ Headmustcr. Sliabal SDCgat High Scbocd, ATi J an gf^fcp^ 
SuijL 

Shrimati Ushabal Nagpur. 

Shrlmati 5. Kjothe^au, SupdL. Badlbal Beahmukh tnnAu Gtrti' High School 
Nagpur. 

p, Rana Kumar, Khaiidw^. 

S. It LAiuOie. Shlvaioe EducDtJozi SOdelft AmravatL 
4 T. Bfanslainuril High CduH Judge, Kotpur, 

Shrimali Kami a Maul Hcmy. Ccncral SecrotoiTi Katlcmal Coundl of 
Wonten in fnduip Nagpur. 

Shrl P. S. Mene. JJixmlmrrnjm Inatiluio of Techno- 

lugr, Nagpur. 

„ S. R Hisibra, Heodimiater, Uodet Blgb School JahaJpiir. 

M W« P. Mlsfia. Hoaiumgahadr 

D. K. Mahoul Betd. Dy* D^JU Nagpur. 

Shrimatl J. It Modholkar, Fre^cfii Naiiotiai Council of Women in ladle. 
Shrtmaci Situ Fairoonaod, MP, (Chhindwonit 

M, If - Paranlpo, Superintendent Lokannhl Nagpur. 

S. K. Praead, Headmaster. Mahnra^a High School Chhat^ur. 

„ G- E. Puitlwar, Superintemlonl Oirlff' School, rhtkt%Am 
Major Hana (Vr.O* Offlrer Cohunaading, J, M..P. BattalfOiu 
Shii y. B. Hodode, Johaipur- 

Bhii E. d Reddy, Htadmaaler, Heynon Smith l||gh School, a^ig aittn 
Eev. X E Rublnson, HuadiiiiWtef, ChrM Church Soya' High School Jabalpur. 
Kuznarl M. Ruthquirt Leader ol a Swediah Vocalloiuil Guidance Inatitute, 
Stockholm. 

Shri G. S. Sabas^budhe, Dhuntoli Kagmar. 

,, JL B Knh ga l MJt 

„ D. H. Sahsarabudhe, General Scctelciy, Prlndpaia*' Fodrratioii of 
Secondarr School Teacher*' Aasoclatioo, Nagpur, 

«. C* Gk Sahaarahudhe, Divtslaxial Supdt of Educatioit Bliaapur BLeislno, 

,p B. C. SuLiht Fmldent Biiternl S^bha., Jabalpur. 

^ G N, G- Shabde, Maha Koahal MahavidyabiTa. Jabalpur, 

„ H. L. Shsmut Heanlmaiterp Madhorfto School Balpur, 

^ Eavi Shankar Sbukla, thief Minister. 

A- S Sshyre^ M-P^ BUawir- 

,p Kinuxjan Singh. MX-A., Mouia Mademr, Hwhangsbad^ 

. Pyare Ud Singh. MLA, Halpan 
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Bhxi IrRTAT Sx-Deputy Dlreeior <if PtLbtle loffUrutUotSh. J«ba]p£tF- 

» Kiiab Chnnfl SodM^ MP^ 

^ Scmmliw» FrindpaX, Som^war ^ f li ^taool 
K A. Hcadfnost&n SiihiTiP Cottott High SdiOfrL 

. Ml J. Hon?- ^ocTV^Ajy* Siiperintoiid^ttls* A-wctatioa and Super* 
Inteadeat, Sub Kfi^pur. 

Kumerl Marjorie SySces. Hinduafeaml TailaiL Sau^H. Wftrdha. 

S&zimiiti KnnabaL TnintK, Dhomlole, Nagpur. 

Sbli L, R* Wsaalk, MI^Ahs Nngpur. 

K iimnr i Wesi^ Kefidmiatresa, Tata Vwrsi Qitld* Hl^ ScJi«d, Nagpur, 

Cblef Secrttftryn MP.. GovEnmiflirt, Nagpur. 

ChiCLf Coctser^^tur ol foreatSp Nagpur. 

3>evelopment Covmniasloeer, Nagpur, 
l>epul 7 DLrsctars of Public Instnictlou, Nagpur. 

Deputy Dbnector ot Technical IkimratiotL 
Director of AgrlcuSture- 
Director ^ Industries. 

Diciiioual Suporintcudents c£ gducaUon aud uther Odlcera ot the Deport¬ 
ment 
Headmasters ot 


Anglo-lndJaa Schools, Noirpttr. 

Govenuneni Acadetnlc High SchDoX Amravati* 

Schools, Nagpur. 

HeoitmiatrcsSM o£ 

Govemmesit Girls' High School, AmrovatL 
J. N. Tata Panrf Girls* High School, Nflgpur:, 

Lady Supedor. St Joaeph^s Convent High School Jabalpur. 

Membcn d the Academic Cmmdh Urdiferoitj o£ Hagpur 
Pdodpob of 

5hrl Shlvajeo CoUege, AmravalL 
Engineering School, Nagpur. 

Govt Diplonui Tralnhig IcsLltute ior WomEiL Aroravali 
Bhide Girls* Htgh School Nagpur. 

'Tra tniin g CoUirgea and Janta GoUegCp AmrooiL 

Serretuiaff o£ 

Board of Secondary EdueoUaiL 
Swavoliimhi Shlkibaa Pratarak Mundol Wardhe. 
Superintendciit of Befoimatory School Jabalpur. 

Kunrey-a Naw Model H^h School. Kajoiiir 
Hads High School Nagpur. ^ 

Reprtsfsitativca cf 

Shri ShivaJL Edkicatlon Society. AxnnvatL 
Sectiodary Schoola la East Berar DLvIbIoii, AiaravatL 


MADRAS— 


, G. t AbnlMHv Htadrnftrtcr. SJ.C. Hiib SebooL N'andTat 
" ^ CowBpondcttt Pi SchDi^ 

. S. SL Alyugiir, Holier lUmetitAt? SchooL Vadavur 
StoiiMU V. UtehnU AxniMl. M«d™ Sc™ 

Shri D. V. S. S. AppMBfl, Sydepuram, Ndtore Mad™. 

Shri T. V. ArumuRom, ficBchbCfitfir. UDT n 

VauMm^ Mad™ ^ CaUes* BiRh School. 

& Antaadulaai. Beadmaater, Boud Hi«h dl 

BcHore. ScbooJ, Slntfu^yraijinyte, 

p M. ArunaebaUm. HtAdmaUcT, p.irw Hi.k 

MHrf'Irti Miih School, Ttru nMiiifl cTarn. 

. O. S, Autblmooiaiit FtaldadI, DSrtrirt Board. Tirudblvidt 
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Shfl T, S- AvtimfltlilLlieW OuiIUaF^ M-P^ RwfnflfcrishFf xrigrij-nf VldiJBlATB. 
CaimbaloFe. 

„ C. R- Ayjritlllfar, na^<^lcnn|iA|^ i mTr| Soutll tnrfTnn T^afihjGTS* t tfitnT):, 

TrtpItcaDe^ Madras. 

KumBxl Bsayiun. Jujspetlreaa flf Si^hoolji, Madurai. 

Skti S- H- Baiamtjnimanlirm^ H-eaLdmoat^, S.A. Hifh Sehofil, UnikkaltupAUl, 
Tanjore. 

Kimsari M- Bcntadette, HfiHilmislrea, St Aim-s HSgJi BchooL Sheemiml- 
pnliiEm. £afft Qodavail Distriel 
Shrl J. P- Bh^kar, Waidltfw High Setoot BeUary. 

A I. BoydL PrlmiipHt^ Ms^JiE Chriftian CciUeg^ Tamharain» Madras 
Kumarl IL N, Brpekway. Priad|i*l, SL Chdil^^pheK" CcUe^e, 

Vepery, Miidrai. 

Siui V. KL N. Churls G«jienil Secretary* CoczicLL of PubUe Midma. 

^ V* T* Gbmyiw TT^agir* lladim 

H X ChangBlvsroyan, Mayor* Corporation of Madras. 

T. V. Oiokkappa, SaJciB- ColLcge* 

M MutJiiflli ChetUar, Raja ot Cliettiiud* Madras. 

*, F. B. K. Kaja Oddambmm* MXJt* FroaldeiiL* Distrkt Bomr^ ^Hru- 
cMrapaUy. 

Knmiui S Churcpappa* PHncIpol. Gifts* Cbriftioti HJati School, Tonjore. 
Kmqarl M. CaracllLif* HaniaJa'ljliiia Ms^fon Vidyalaya^ CaLmhatjoir^ 

SJirt F- Damodami. MJP.i Co4mhatonr. 

H A- DanLol, Headmaster, UX.C. Mtsaion Higli School, Bhliiiarwaiii. 

Hev- Dortiiwsinl, Hfiadnuater, Sl Xavbifi College High School Falam- 
cottah. 

BbH C- Boatgsr, Retired DiTiaionlil Inspertor of Schools^ Rjlpmik* irfadra^ 
Rev. Mother ISdtwtga. St CirU' High School, Guntar, 

Shri S. RangaraJ Headmaster. CDiiey High School, Toml&aram* 

Madrso. 

KimiBii J- T. Farrosw, St Cbristopber'a T^rdne College, Vapory^ Medroj* 
Bcv. X R. Fouiger* FriaetpaL, Moton Trointcig CoUeg^, RoynpettalbH^ Modrai. 
Shri V, K- F. GecEnder^ MT> A, Freoldent District Board* CqimbBtorc. 

** X Cto^indaraJii^ Salem. CoUefCp SaJeeu 

^ M- EegdiC. PreiideTst South KEnara Diatrict Board, MoogahiK 
Shrlmati Mona Hebsmaa, MJP* Oietput, Madras 

Kunmrl Hjcfnavall, Headmistrasa. ChfPlMripat Gtrls' High Schoolp Madras- 
Most Rev. Bishop A 11. Hollis; Madras. 

Shrl L. H. ChmdJmekhnr^ Jyer. Headmaatar, Thlogoraya Chetty High 
School, Wofihormiknpet MadraS- 
„ M- It Iyer* Headmaster, Rajah's High School* Eamnad. 

„ S. Ranurmmthl Iyer, Kumbakammi EducaUonal Si^dels?* KitmhahonauL 
** S. Iyengar, ConnhalOTe^ 

H E- KumvlOa Jofobi HpedTnrittcr, Modraa Chiistiia Callage High School* 
Madras- 

„ S. R Josbl, Headnuifftet. Hindu Theological High School* Madres- 
^ X KaRasom, FuthukkottaJp Tatrjore. 

** Ll H. Kelly* Agricultuiiil Extensian Adviser* DeporlniDiit of AgHciBturic, 
BAa^os. 

„ M V. H. Ramexw'aTBiaOp Headmaster, Bdaharajea Cotltge Sc!hoot 
Vlxian4lgAT«in. 

^ J. G. Kfillplllat PriheJpat St Peter's Bish School, Taojoie; 

^ N- Ktishsontachart XTy. Itiflh ^hoat Mudrao. 

^ G Krishosnuftltl MX.<1, Bdadras. 

* P. HL KristihiimiLirthl Hcd^dmastcr* RCJA School^ Hlndupur. 

^ F. R ErishnaiiiathaHr Arkonsro. 

^ F. G- KrJjLhjQomirTtht VenapiuniiLa, Kriolma Di^lcl 

y S Krbhnew Vloc'Choatfifllor, AndMn Univortlly, WaJtalr- 
,* Y. Erl^nBniiiirtbt Hnftdfoiirgtef, BaArd High Schoot TekkalL 
Kumart V. Koiniitip Frtceipat Queen Mnrye CoBegCi Mykpoec, Madrax 
^rt A Khppucwamt Shohhgtmr* H. AiOot 
„ M S. A MaJtdL Secretnix* New Collcjie. noyipetlth^ Madras. 

Rav. A Unralta, SemtAry* CatboBc Behi^nUimal OcMitsetL ol South inilLi* 
Peramhar, Madrax- 

Kumiiri Dt^onor D. Moion* Frincipat Wocienk diiiiliitD College* ModW- 
Shri K- A Meauvh SKretary* Soolherii India Ctunnher d Coimaertrc, 
Madras. 
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fihri L N, Menan, Prlndpal. IlilaEwaTa CoUesft MaduraL 
„ S. JL DtKCtor, Hesant Sdiooli. Madras. . 

„ A. il. K, MudaHv, Iteadoiflstet, Pachaiyoppa's Hl^ School, Kaacbee- 
imrainL 

^ V. K- R. BluiWIilf, PreadHii, ChlaElffput DMricrt 
^ K- N. MyktmdA^ Pre^dcSit, Milabat Dlstprt 

Kumari U. L MuUan, Principal, Bislisp Azariat Hl(h St-hool tor Gim 
Vljcijawada^ 

Shrl S. R Miirty, Ulrectcr^ All^IneUa Hadio, 

Su Mulhia^ HeamMtur, Caliiwell High Schpol, TtftoorliL 
G G Naidn. PreSildenK Ineium Chamber pt CcmmerceT GcUicbBtore, 
" Govltidflrajulu Neidti. Director of Fubtic Iflstmnton, litadrai 
« R Sw Bijagop^ M.F^ VeUore, Itfailnia- 

„ A. E Xaldu, Kondcthopev Modraa. 

^ G. E Xaidu. !>ivliltmjiJ tus^^ector crt School Godavari DIviJdon* 

Coconada^ 

, T. R E Xaidn, Priatipa)^ feschen' CoUfiige, Madma; 

H. Naldtt, rL rr.FL tC^ Sduxil* Bheernsanpollip East Godavari. 

* S. tt- Noldtir Labour WaUare Asociatioa High Scbocdt 

IktoduroL 

1C C Naik Eteputj Director of Agricultorc tor AgrlculturBiI Educa¬ 
tion, MadroSn 

y M. R Xaln Lecturer. Ferook Collase. Feroto, E Etolabar. 

* V. A, Xflir, Salem College, Salem. 

E ^ Xitphyar, Eettfiail ClvU SurgeorL Edaldtad, N. Malabar. 

I C, Nsrasimhimt, Cjrmrnmioner. Conmratioci of Madras 

V, KflMimhinm Headraasterp Municipail High Si!booi Srikulain, 

^ A L- Narnyim, PfinelpaL Haharuja'a CulLvg#. Vlr^injiB&rttiEL 

S_ Xatarajaix Prcsldciit* South India Teacher^ Union, T^plicsnc, 

K. V E Npiyar, OflIOLflting Gbxto Command, N.C.C-, ftdjidiai 
^ X A Faip M T. A Mailm. 

tC PalaMiiOpni^ Educating] Piihli$3aer^ Maduini. 

P,. K. Paitikkarr Ptindpal, Gov^rmncttl Training College, KoEHikode- 
Z S Ki. Panchfiftiidtswan President, ChUdrai'e Gardin Schpol Socletj, 
Mylaticre. Undriu- * 

EE RamriMwariinw 10^C+ AmbaMmudrain, 

E Gh N. PillaL Joumnllit and Social Worker, PiJlBljakjLm. EajErpaUi^am, 
E Pr Filial* Hendmaater^ Beard High School, Toi^roai 
_ O. Ptimshotonw SocreUir?* Difftrirt SecondarT^ School Tn^nh^ Guild, 
Chlttooi'. 

E RaiOxakrlAhnRit Taibad. Coimbatore. 

C RagfaUDaiban, Divialonel Inffpcictor of SchooL IkladiirfLL 
Z O. Hjigliupathir Hntirtd Inspector of Spools. Pittf^porflin 
p, H. D. H,P^ MadTM. 

. C. HnjBLgopal&cliari Chief Ifiniatcr, Miidras. 

^ K Ralmiflialp Secretary, Dbetriet Tcacbet** Guild* CohnlHlDre, 

* P. T. Bajim, Madras 

^ ¥L Eijei^amp Heidmnster. CA McEQojHal High School KbILwa. 

- Romamoorthi. AadBiant Toaidier, Uidural 

ghrjjTuitl N. TUim«i«iirlhlp Hcprewntailve of the WomoTi'a Indlsn. Assodatiniu 
Shti S. G Muinvidll Eamanuism* EjC-Vke^ClmrtfieLloj* ArmarnslaJ Univer- 
itty, VepHTy„ MjulraiL 

^ X BamAcbardrmmurth I H radm furt er, BojueI High SebooL Kantimalit* 

« E Homido^ Hjmdmaker* Munkipsl Ifigh School* VizLuaagaTun. 

^ B, lUmanujochariirT AnnBmilal Uolvereiljr. 

n EnmfijTA* Retired DIvi&Lonii InrpcctQr ol Sclioolj, RaJamuudrT 
„ V. Rimayra, Hosdraaaier, Hindu Ccdlegc High Scbooip Majulipatam. 

^ V. E AiiLganMlbiim lALC, Hirtired Adyar, ikolrai. 

^ VL V. ttrisJmn Rao. Minister for DducAtfon,. Madras. 

. SI K. ftao. Andhru Headnuatore’ AssocEatlcm. VijayEwida, 

* MR Bao, Swrntaiir, Gualur DistrLrt TfescfeeiV Gnlld. Guntur 
„ L Sobbk Han Hynj- Legal Advlwr to iHe AndJtra Univefsdtr* 

^ P. S, Ron Hoard EfatEoiul High School Hamachondf^unuiL 

^ R S. Ran, hrjrlaporc, Mmfnu. 

, S Han EeidmartiTp Board Middle School GidiWlLLr, KutnooL 

, s. R Eon mxJh ia*i» 
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£tiii SfetmJvasQ Ew, Hindu Ccilcfv Htj[b SchociJL MaBulfpalmiL 
T. ft. Haft, Headnuutf r, Bftard High HebooL Amarpu^i 
„ P* Vi nwlffftTqniTnnna Juj( 1||«, MadiaS High Ccnirt^ Madras, 

fc. U. Hrlahnfi ttiift, MitilaU^r list IiMliiatrle^ MsdnizF. 

,, V. I* P- Hact Secrfltflry, Indian Gtv^npblcal Socii^j, llniversitj 
Madnuc. 

*, C. V. V. Rats, Pre^dent. South Indtan Hindi Teadieri* AssodaUoc, 
Mylapcfc; 

H G. V: Subba Rau. Ptoad^t, Andbni T^arial Teachsrt" Assodotton, 
Goditi 

M B% A. Bcddyf HDadmnsler, Board High School, Ih^ttr, N. Amt 
« G. Kr HeddT; Prudent S^ondary Scboolf H-eadmaalerH* AssoclRlloih 
Annntapnr X^l^trldL 

. V. K. Row, tdodical Office, Pretldenty College. Madraa. 

„ M. Ei-Vii»-ClmiiceUiitv AmiamalJLl tTnivernty^ MndursL 

M Eud^pp^aant DR.O.^ Klad^miL 
„ C. D. Sranuel Sftlem CoJIage* Saleci- 
Shrtmatl M, Samnel, Gowrraitent CtrJi' High Schcnl Salom^ 

Sbii M. San^nipandhiitt Madras. 

„ M. J* Sargunajn, Piineipfil, Union Hlgb Sctiocl. Cobnbfitom- 
H R W a Hama Sarnift. Genenil Secretory, Mimiclpal High Sdiool, EIiirtL 
„ C. B- Sa^ MaiFullpatjno. 

„ Sh^varlrayan, Principal Americim college. MaduyeL 
^ M. Seethammadas^ Mli-C., Preddebt Diatrtct Board, IDlltu. 

, a Stthaglrt Headjua^r. Munidijal High School. Mayuram 
„ M, C SeshachaZaiTu Hcodmastef, Board Hipti School, Cidttoor, 

HeVi W. F. Soquelni, St j;osepb'B SeminHry, MimfsOcro. 

Shr) F. Sitarain. Headmaitcr, tt^durai 

iH, T, P« Minahshi Srinivasan, Corrcspcmdient G. High School, Madnss. 

H SrinLvaJso, Headioflflter, Madura CoUega High School, Madiiral. 
^ N. Siirriv^aan. Hoadiruzster, Ctly Mimlcipal High School, Coimbatore^ 

„ G- Srinirasachaci, PresldenL Provitidal Si^condary Grade reacbera* 
Uulollt Madras. 

^ C- Suhrahmanlam, Minister for Tinance, Madras. 

^ 15, S- SubraitLMiyam, Andhra TeachCTi* FederaWcut EIutul 

M. V. Subrahm^yam,. SL Joloi'i College* PaljuacottaiL 
^ K. N. SubFamaniam, Chlltoor. 

„ T. F, Simdarcsemt Board High ScbooL PapanaMin. 

„ T, N* Sumjaram, Head£iia4t^, Madras 
^ G. Suadaram. N-SM.V.PS. Hlita SehooJ, I>EirakotlaL 
„ T- Surya PraJtBsaiu- HcadniBstcrH Hindu College High SchooL Guntur. 
Sbrlmali K. SimdaravadiTclu, Hony. Dt^ot, Junior Red Ctob, Madras 
Ststa BranrA 

Rev. H. Swand. St X^vEerls Cbtlege High School, Falamkoitah. 

Shri A H. TampL Prindpal, Alogappa CoHegCp KarEifcudt Retired D.FJ., 
TrlvimdrUitt 

IC Thragaraja Chettiarr Mudur^. 

„ S. TMa^rajatL MaduraL 

Kuman SL M Ttiillntainbalam. P rin cipa L -Lady Donk Ckdlegen MaduraL 
Shrl G_ T. liilramal-Aip Salem CoUege, Salem. 

„ K, Un pithao , tCj^, Secretary to Government Educallmj I>c®art- 
mant MadtAt 

„ M VnMyonaihaiv Secretaryp West Coast Industiiallshi^ AsaocLathm, 
Kodhihode. 

P. S- tTaidyanattum, Secretary, Gopnlapurem Soys* High SdhooL 
Madras, 

„ B- VaM ^nnthjin, President Gtnduaie AssLElant Teachers' Aisocialiim, 
Chiutadripet, Madras. 

, T. P. S. Vamdim, Headmaster, Hindu Hig^h SchooTp TrSplicane, Medroa. 
„ K. P» Varld. Headmaster, Malabar ChrlatlsEl College, iCoahilcbde* 

H B~ Vankatajwamy* Chairman, Souiborn India HOIowneny Aasociatloxu. 
Colmbatoni- 

„ K. Fenfcatarahrnm. Praldent XMatrlct Board, Krtahna, cadlafealapudL 
„ H, VeolutaramBDi, SccretatT- Hf?sdniaa1eTa‘ Assodalion, Criimbatorc 4 
NllgirliL PeelamediL 

^ Y. Rama Yogi* Headmtftcr. Board High School, Puthur* Ctetttoor. 
Chainrum h Membcri at Public Service Coiiunlasls^ Madraa. 
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DivltlfinBl Iiiqiertop of SdiDOlit God»v«i Wiflolr. 

^ QtoJatote IhTiilttn. 

iwntmmt cd Edocati^ 2t«d^ siid Ik* Dfficp.(& 

QeocxBl Manng Br, SoutherD RoilWCt MoHr tt. 

HvpilmnqteT, School, Pottnr, Dlxlzlcl: CbtUbaq*. 

Eoan) Hleb SchooL ^Tiruvwur. Dlitrfct: ToaJom- 
Somnl SiRh SduHl, Dlwniuptuam. 

wi^ School, Visakhfliuitiuan- 
Gantpftttiy Hl£b School, Man(SIor*- 
lyrahwidra High School AtUmnUik. , „ ^ 

MoUlMr Cliristiui CoUege High School, Xoihllcodc- 
Munlcipol School, Eaelpurani. 

Kiib SclffioL Cumnoote. 

Kational College Seboot, Teppkkuletn. Tric^, 

Fittnor lUloh'* CoUegialo School. Coconodo. 

pamaitiMeh lor High &hOOli PottOHIOd®! 

Salah's High School, Eolleagode. 

Board High SchooL EaviaitlhBl*. Oogole. 

Seerva JwM B3gh School, Pee1««du. 

SL Hut's High SchoOL HadinnL 

Sir S. A,'* High School, 'UrukltathipBllL *Rmi<3fe- 

TSilaMrayo Chetty School. Hadt«&. 

VidyolaTB High SchooL EaliidalkitrlchL TiruDclvdl 
Dlalclct. 

TH. SchooL Ktmsapur. 

gnrtorip^ College. High School. KozbUcode. 

Beodmiitress, High SchooL TirwvBrui; Tuijore District 

iMij WoUlngtoo Training CoUrge. Secoodarr Seetioa, Trlpll' 
canff^ ^Sadiu 

Sbmniui M^orial High School, Chmoor. 

SL IgnAtluB Coftvout ScbMl, Falamcottah- 

Ilcfldi of TfiHtumLanB ior HBf6[licoj?i»c4p Miilra*.* 

Minbtcr Car fiducaliotl. 

ActoioniodAhoD It CoalroL 
Bml WeUw. 

Friuiice. 

J4iiili1cr toT IrfOtftl A dffll al itJiOiQgL, 

AfTlCUlturc. m 

Hcmhen of Cominttlee of Indian Rod Cro® Socdtty. 

Intor tlnlraatlT SoarO- 


Provident 


Principe 


ToKherv' As«)C±alicm, Madurn. 

Anilhm Tfiachm* FeddatiorL 

Andhra H^odinnsters^ AwcUUoel 

GncftiAt« AiViviaDt Teachen^ Aaso^latjon, Uadim 


Cotmhaione, 

Trainisie CoUejfOSb Modw. 

Art 

Cirtv' ChrtrtUn High School* TahJArt- 
Goveramcm TrainioK College. MamaloiT. 
I,«wTeiicii School* Lovodale* Nilgiris, 
ProvUknoe Womens CoU^, EcaMkode. 
Pittapur Bajah'a Collftgjate School* CoaiAoda. 
VlvakjnuiiuU ColklOo Mrlaponr, Madras. 
PefTOBol Ofllcer for BaOwer School*, Uadza*. 

Jlapi(i*iilatlvt*^of^^ gi( 0 (jinafl*Ta‘ Amctaiion, VaJtaii. 
Andhra SnlocraltyT Willnlr- 
Andhra ’^achoTi' FWrratton, VHtalr 
Bharat Scout* B Gulden. Hadra* State, Madn*. 
CtuRober cd Docal Boned 
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RepresenlatlvfiS ^ l * 

dirbtlan EdMcatl&nflJ CotiQd] of South Ifldii, 

Colmbatckn Oamber ^ CtMnmereev 
DiEtrict Tmcher^ GuEld. Mndunii^ 

District T'uckm' GOiM, Colmbatore. 

Distiici HcBtfmostHTa' Ajss&cldiaiXr CQimhatdre, 

Fed^tLcm oi tTnivepetty Womom tti Indiai, Madras EtodcIl 
C^ rl GiUilas A^aoialLon. Mad^ac. 

XJDdiaii Chnmbot: of Commcret, CoJftibiator^ 

Krishna Toachfirs' Otdld, WMisJr 
Lac&I BcaixtB Asdodatloc. HadTos. 

Madras Aid^d SrconilEiiT School Manaseraf Aaodotioti, Madr as^ 
Madras Twchcis^ GuHd. 

ICeJtaimjKtcnr CaaMmom. 

* Madumi ModnraL 

Sri ButmakrishiTA Math. Modraa 
Scmth Indian C^ihoUo EducaUomil OmmciL Madru 
South Indlaii Miislln:i Ediicailoiial. C4mi3clt Madras 
Southern IndJ^ MULawoeim' AsODCtalloo^ Coimbatorv. 

^diim Teachors^ Unioav Modnis- 
Sauih ifidtou Chomhffr Commefce, Madrai 
Musjra *V. V. Simdaram Iyengar & Sum. Ltd.^ Madurai 
Teachors' Aasodatloc^ MjduroL 
Tamil Chimibcr of Cammmw^ Madnis. 

UrLtv‘er«ttr ol Madras, 

VkfiUiapatnnn Oistrlcl Teachoa' Guild, Waitalr. 

Socrciaryp 

Jndum EntlacKOll^U* Assod»\imu Madras. 

Hadru Aided Secondary School Manaffemmits' A^sodatlon, 
Madrai. 

Societr of G^grapher^ Madr^ 

Staff erf St Joseph'^ Ttainiug CMIe^ for Gimlur. 

I!d¥SOKE— 

Shri K. S, ArJiartu. Superintendetii Teacher TtnlniiiK Centra. Vldyanaitar. 
Bangalore. 

Kaznari Alhu<itttT|ue, Bangnjore. 

Sbri R A. a ABdenoa, Balditda Bof^ fiijili School Bani;fai>ni 
Bcv. Pat IL ArxD)i». tMryipjii, St G«CRUliJl High SebooL ClevelaiDd Tb'WA 
Bon gn] ore. 

Sister M. Antoinette, Principal, Mount Carmrf Coaege, Bangalore. 

Sbri H. Bannmlabp Ptinelpal D. ^ntixnlah Coll^ of Cmntnercfr, Mysore^ 
Shrimati Habiimalhimnisa Begum, Hfadmiitregg; MaharoDi'a High School, 
^ Mjwmw 

Shri N. Bhodrlah. Cenfiral Secretory* Mysore Stale Adult Eduratfon Councii 
Mysore. 

1^. C. A- Browno. St Mary's Orphaitagie, Bangalore. 

Shri D. R ChandrnackiiajiilL iUc-MlnjEter Cor EducatiDn, Basavongudi 

BafiguiorCi 

» C A Chsr^ Setretaiy* Pandits Association of Education DEpartment of 
Mysore Stato- 

Shrimati Kamala Dssappa, Bangalore. 

^ri T. GRUfadharu. Inspector of Comaiefcliel Scboolt, BangaloTe. 

* J, 0. Ghaneknr, Martrnallflppnf High SebooL MysnnL 
^ D. B- Gordon* HctLred Reithrtnir* Mysore XJnJymUr* My^ire. 

Shrimab Go^difwsmi BangaloTEi. 

Shri A- C- liova Gowda, Friturlpat, Tcoch^" Oollege^ Mysore. 

4 . R Guru DuU* Etitirrd Director of Public InahuctioUp BnngsIprE, 

D, Gummurii ^javangiidi Bnngalare. 
f Ctifnari M. £. Har^f Fttneipai Msbop Cotton GJrla* SebooL Bangalore. 
Sbrimatl Indlmmina, Bangalore. 

fihri M- A NareTanA Iyengar, Retired Deputy ihrector of Public imtincUoiL 

BaiLtfalore^ 

Tk & HaiagopftEa lyenger, Mysore 
^ G. £v Sampalh Iyengar, Gorur, Huasan District- 
** A R- SampabJ Iyengar* Mabarsmi * High School Mysore. 
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ShTi M K SrtnivBsa lyfflwr. Aeharya Higii School, Goribid- 

M wil^ahl^^oBExr Bctired SseelMf Comnsissloiar, BsagaJorv. 

: ? A is CorpomtUB. Sd,«I, ai«t:o!o«. 

" IL ^ G«veniin*»t Hlfih SciiOoL ChHtmftsalur. 

! S. EduHttlw SoelctT, K«mkopiira Disttlrt. BonifsIoM. 

J a Mnllitradliyit, Director of PiibUc lustruetoo- 
" R L MantuiuilL Vke-CluiieeltoT. Mysore Unlreretiy, 

: f. MoS^Sh^^hTuP- Praiaeot, ».™re St^l* AduU Edoenti™ 

T, S^^tfavelu Modallitf, £*■ Vice-CbanreUw, SSysot* UntvcwHyi * 

K- IcS^wS^J HaJdo, PrBidcflt, Chamb® of Cemmcfce. Bm|»ttsre. 

“ & Naruimhan, Headmortcir, 71 Hleh SohooL Banislore. 

St J«eph^ lndl«m 3i«l. Schoei. Boogolore. 

Shri K- PittllBrWHmyi Allvipcmtc, MyflQrfl. 

C* V RKJTuajft, Ramim TiusHHiitt of BnniS^loTii. ^ , 

^ At^ntlso Rttma Rgto^ Htadmaatei:. Govt HErIi Schaoh ^itnoga. 
k Kodandi Harr. SnTvswit* <*f Iiidiii Soeieijr'. 

Z K. SointJiiits^n’I Hno. Priaei^U KntiimU Call?av+ BiBgalcrre. 

Bargmlm* TcJicbKn' AmwJa- 

tiiKu Mollesentnim, , - . 

„ Mohabalo RftO. My»rt Stfllc XHucali** I^we. B^saiore. 

I AG R*BMichBt,dra K». MinUtef f® Echia.h^«yso«, 

Z C. BMiBoch®. KeglttraT. Myioie UulwsitT. Mysore. 

„ H Rjin«achar. Baurtulwe. . 

. M Coeiniia Bedily. Chltitldrw^ Mysore 

p I,. RhoctiT, HeaitnMtcr, Gaoidhi Nagar High SeluMt 
Z u’ Situilya. ptmdpaT. Flm Crude Collcgo. Mysoro- 
Shrimeti Surdnnunu, B 4 ineulore, t. 

Shri M. SlddMuicSelu ftetd PfbicVtfftK Toochets Cotlcgp. Myjore 

G P S!w» Hhto. Sirrrelaty, Steoedsry Eduentkii Beard, Bungolore- 
" StvMiunalTU. Superkileniient, School for Deaf 4 Blind Boy*, Alywre. 

1 D. SlvaramaJub. Prtnrlpal. Govt. Trumt^g Colke*. Mysw 
D Niriimhu Sbiwbr?. Shri Girvano Vtilyafiilh™. Bargulnre. 

It S^liiivaaKiifc Si- Jweph'# TinJlun lllsh School. Baogu^oce. 

" a V. STTfungsmi, aeudmuiter, CoW High Sebool, A^m. 

Sifbeutt SPinuduJiMioa. Barot Sevs Dull Mysore. 

. S*«torti«a Sufwnliaht Sri SlddogBaga MuU. TumJtUf District 
T, Vainidcvuiy*. Ift»«tor iri School*, Haogulorr, 

Shiimiit) VaTudeewnurthy, Bangtltutt . - tin .. i 

D. S VeohuqnA. SijiKTinteuilimt, Sri Juyo Ctixmacajcnilr* Occoiwtloiml 
* ' IiuUUllA Baojalore. 

B. VUwwwsroiytt Hcadmsiiiter, GovL High Schoed tor Boys. MoIIes- 
ewtiun, BongBlore. 

Shrtmnti Viiuyoaibal, B«ign!me- , „ « 

Htt the MflAaraJ* Shri Jiiy ChnmBmi* WadiFor* MTSSftw- 

Sbii J* H^iadmaictijre ^kdati Set:fi&ilaj7 Schoed,, 

KumJirl f^ilrip«L Baldwin'# Gltlr HigSi SciHmL Ban^lim. 

DHTctor of AgrSv^Rnf^ 

□trec^or -ui Bangiiow- 

Headmasters cf ^ ^ 

Govt High School. Devajifinrc. 

Nitkmnl Sdwl. Basavarti^dL 

Headmlttfe?sef« of , e i, i i 

Si, Tof«3*t CIrls Hlpi Schook Boagfllo^r. 

Shiimati KiimflUbiii Ghis^ HifSi Schools BatiMalcn^. 

SL Girls* Hieh School. Good Shtrplireiiid Com-enL 

Ba^eborf- 

SacTcd H«ari Girl*' ScfUKJ» BungaiurT. 
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Ofikczx of iha He^ArtinsEst ol £duCdtioJi, 

President, Stale Wometi'* Con^T^mc^ BoBaVADgiLdi, B^tigaXot^ 

Prinfrpjils of Si PSUlmurCa M^sare, 

SL Alofmw S^ektL Brosalore. 

Bcpre$cfiLBliv££ MAhil# Sa^^l Ban^Elciire. 

Headm&ner? At SdioaJs:^ SMifalore. 

Tendoert' OrganiBatiao, Bangalore. 

B*ciei»Ty to tli£ GovL of EdusAlimi DcpsTtuieiti 

SecretuT, Mysore State Edueatfoa Baitgalore. 

StaS of Ibe Centra Bangalore iii4 Ute Indiui lo^tlttite o£ Scietlc«v 

B&ngalore. 

ORISSA— 

Shrl (L M. AebBjya. Ex-Vice-Cbancoilor, U Haal UntVenttty* 

ShrlmjiU Malati Cboodbury, CutUicfc^ 

Bhxi Krtiihiia C^oudliciry^ Chief bCnlster Clittnik. 

,p Sr B. ChowdliuTj^ Cullack. 

B, C Bas, Prindpal, Samantsi CtumdrsiMJcbar CaLli>ge» Puri. 

„ B. fL Dai, Beadmafter, FrMr Acailiiiny. CuttiuciL 
p, T^iikaslhfl 13>a$r M Ti A, Catiact 
„ N, Dcif, HeMimisifr, Anful Hig^i SrhooL 

S. Dafi, Qinlnzian^ Public Serrice Cdfmmbsioltp CUttaclL 
BhrimstL ShaU^haia Das^ M.P., ChjttaelL 
Shri Zf. XanuDgo, MP,, Cytlarkr 
^ a. SUXlJl^ Jeypope- 

^ HarDur MBhanminv Ailvwatep Cuttack. 

,* Atiafmllev MobiBiy, Utkal SaJ:Lity« Sablta, Cuttad£. 

S. Itlahanty^ Member, Public Service Commissiaii, CuliadE. 

H. Mkro, Umpeirtor 6i Bolanglr^ 

„ TJnfrnr aij Mtuhr a MP.^ Cllttack. 

„ P. Mishna, Vfce-CtnujCcllor, Utkal tlidven£t7« Cuttack. 

P^dll GfkJavaHi Miaro, M-L..A_ Ejc-M inister for Dducatig^ CuttaCk 
Sbri S. S. MiKra, Serranla^ of India Society, Cuilack 
^ Dp S- Mttni, Rcbred District lufpcctor of Scbocda. Cultack 
fCumari N. Nc^'ak BeiimI InupKlnai Scliau^ Cuttack 
Shd Sr Nath, OtganiK-r d Baaic Ediicatioa, CuUbcIe. 

,, K. O. Pioda, HbAdmailaTp Bruoabao Vidyapitk HiBHiUcklL 
p, Sv Pp Parijn, Pro-ChBBCellor,^ Ulkal University, Cuttack 
^ RatiiELkar Pati Betlrtii Bavcuriuiw Colley Cuttack 

„ B. If. Patnalk, Headmafitei-, 2illa Sebaoi Pori 
H G- PatuaLk, Hcadrnjuter, Baja D. D. HfgK SebooL BmoL 
p M. Cr FradbiTk, £x-DP Cuttack 
„ B. FmsiidL Oui&ctor of FubUc Enstruclton, Cuttaric. 

« A. RaUi, Vice-Preskktit Oriaa Scow^y Teedteti' Association, 
Cuttack 

„ B. K. Ratli, Headmaster, ZlUa Sdu»L Satubal^. 

^ G- C- Balk Eeaistrar; Utk*! University, CuEtock 

^ Badhamtlji Ratk Minbter for SduDatioEi, Cuttock 
,1 Bs Vi Hojk Ectii^d Pfdewn ftaveiubaw CuUacrk 

G. S Bay, Betiml ProfessoTp Ravenabaw CoUfse, Cuttack 

p D. Sahoor Htadmai^t Bbuvati Hiitb SchoeL 
» Dbutbaiidhu Sabu, Minister far Lm\ Cuttack 

LakskmtBiiniyao Sabu, ServTOta of India Soekty, Cuttack 
Kumari B. Sorang;i, Inspectress of Schook, ClUtack 
Sbrl ft SbaraaitL, EducuiiHEm B^sat^lsvty, Cuitock 
Sbrimoli L Slaha, PrincliMil, S aJlabaift Woiuci]"ei CoUese, Cuttack, 
Ueadniiialer 

Baveafibaw CollcaiaLo SchM, Cuttack 
City Bigb School. Berhampur. 

Secondary Ttalulnn Schoot CuUack 
Kamahhyanafiar Higb SohooL 
Hindol Hi#h Schoot 
Bajs Artalran High Schwt Khanar, 

Bimihal High SchooLr Cuttack 
Christ Coiiegiato SchooL 
Btxakta Madhu VuSyapItii. 

High ScbcKdp Buiselhofida^ 
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Prlnrip ftl 

Kliallikote CMlego. 

RaiUxsiiath Ttoltun^ CotEfl^e, Cutlack 
Ecitre^lativ^s 

OrlJBm &eamii£rj Sdsdol Tc'llcbl^7:s' 

lion, Cuttack. 

Aidvd Scliouls Hesdmafters' AsTUdaLtun. CutLock. 
Seertstajy^ Orissq CbuxnbcT vi Commerw, 

Bade and A^ult Sducatioo OJHcar. 

Ctiiof In^p«ctOf ot PbT^aJ EducnUciB. 

ItuipectTBS ot Fbjriical EducRtliitL 

School MiDdJeal Officcia a&d oUior PsrpzirtnKhDta] OrflScsix 


PEPSC— 

Shri Homan] Sin^ DinjcVw of Sdiicatloo Cliilerview at JuUundur). 
Shrl Ja^ont FrJiicipal, B4ijeudni FujIdkoC 

Ktuiuji S. Setmi, DIviMotud Pvitlila. 


PCKJAB— 


Shd Balroir Prfcfifd^L D.A-V* CoU^e; C^nmnlttea, JuUundLir^ 

KuEnmi K K. Banker, ifiBpecrtres& oi TtiduatrluJ Schools iai Girit 
Kumari V_ G. mm. Byputjr Oulmian, Legidlatl^c Ckmndl SlmLi- 
Stai Suraj Bhan, Ptincipal^ BhA-V. CoUege, JuUuntfar^ 

Jl BofiatL MM. lO^h SehooL Amritar^ 

^ Si IDean, P. K Ataibnlo. 

» CL B. Flotehar, CununfadiaPBr, Jtiiliuidur. 

A Er Harper. Tnunln^ Sdwl for VlMsge Toachiti^ Moca. 

SHrtnuiU A. K. Hanw; Tmming School (or VtUoffe TuachorsL Mot*. 

a Y. ifarvej, PmndrpiU WoenrD's Tuning CdUogc, 

Stul JL C. Jochtf Ptinidpil^ GoVemmant Training ChlleEC. Jullundiir* 

CL L. KajMCk Dlroctor o( Public l^astnictioii^ SEm1.i 
.. a B, iQisnna, Haad fil the Be-piirtmfijit ot Enslijd^. Gov^^trimeiit CciHesc 
lAidhkma 

i, Jaj^ Nath, Dcpiity Xiupcetur iq( Schixils, Jidiundur. 

„ Chkad Nartiin ftfliDk Deputy Ctimmts6laDiJLE\ Jullundtir, 

. Bev Hui, Sfrcx^tsry, Headmoatcf^ AemlatdoD, Anuitw. 

„ Horn MPi* Kon^iti. 

** S- tC Hoy, Ymioliiff School fw YtHa£c Teachcti; Mogo. 

. H N, SahJLi Mosiiinti^ter. D.BL High School. Atari. 

* Braolal Sspra, D.A.V, CalU^e Mamishig C^iimlWet, JulWiur 
, Bha 4 cat Singhs Ueftdmastuf, lOudito Conepate SchtxA. Amrllfiaf 
^ BhupaJ Singh, Eeprtnir, Ptmjab UDlvonilty, SMa, 

„ G. C. SiiEftli lJDjp«cii]i: of Seboed^ JuUimdtm 

TxdlDchw SUigh, Pnnnpal, Government Chlleeeu LiidMima 
« N- Stnjdi Tallh. Pdncipsl. Khaln College. 

Kmuart J. F. Wylie, PritmlpfiL Auckland Siinia. 

Pop4ttDHfnl of Public Instructloii QIE-cces 
O lreciDi nd liuturtrfce^ 

Executive O0)eer, Amniur Idnnlcipaiity. 

Itiffpeclor o£ Schools Bhatitids BlviBion. SangruTp 
Qfiadmaster« Government High School, Amritnr. 

Heodmasten ol 

A l earandra Gtrls' Hij|h School, Amiitstir. 

GovomoQODl Girls' SchuoLi JuUjjjifJoe. 

Principals ni 

Arts CollaecsL Simla 
Science CoUefvA, Slmlsi 
Heprwmiiiives of 

District Hoadmaftcff' Assodatlon, JuUundur 
KhaUa CollfiKt AmrttKr. 

Httidu Sabha CoUefe., Amritsar, 

Staff of Govemment YtBlnLnt CoUfge* JuUundur^ 
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KAJASIHAIC—^ 

Sliri K- P. Bhorgava, Jaipar, 

Shriimll S. Bh^j^ EeprwenUiis iJne Teachcis' ABaociqUoD, Jatpur. 

Siui K. 1^d4%Ufi 

** ^ DeaaL Director of A^ciJitcire^ JiUpiu^ 

M 5*- £" IJraTicL Afr^rwal SotiooL Jaipur. 

- /. w. DnmimEHijl Chairman^ Mis^lota Coimdl of CSL 

NasLrabad. ' 

SMe(arrr. Baiinitatu BBulaa Council ol CS, igxiei.T.t».rf 
Shfi JU, N, Godlmle, Dtrectw of Intluistrloe, 'Rajaitluii. 
t, H. S, duptii. Crovemmesl Int^r Cnlltt ^w 
■“ ?’ S' BopreaeHiiBg the Tcaciifits’ ABaoclAlion, J&mur. 

II S, S# Jdjzi, K.D, Join Hifth ^hoa^ KLthaangjrtr 

^i!^rK V WiiJmi^ Girls' fligi School, Jolpur. 

5tm& H. Kuii. Adviser, Gandiu Rural University, SanSiifK^ hi- 
•* «■ V* Kumhisara, AsslsUiai Director c£ Education. Jaipur, 

„ V. LoloniimraTunaii, Prtocipal. Biris Coilego of Enginaorlnc, Pjirmt 
L. a, totter, PriticlpaL W a har aal Gayatrt Devi Clrli' Public 
Jaipur. 

G. ^ i!&iliftjaiii, Vlce'ChancellarH Dniverarty ol EjvlpuUaa, Jaipur. 

^v. E. W. Manji. PrLtHdpal, Bl Xavier^f Higlt ^hoolTjaipu^ ^ 

Sliri Pi R Mathiir^ Ex-Mikbit&r for EthicatJon and Sficretarr 

Ban oa l iili VldjTBpilii, Jaipur. 

MeUta^ ludian HigJi Coimiilssipucr kI X^mchL Udaipur 
a Principal, RaJasUuiD MaHila VWyulnya, UdaJpur. ^ 

SJtrl Nnihtirum Wjrdha, HuHrfor ior Bducatfotu Jaipur. 

« Pra&ad, ^x-Diredtor of -Education^ Matayo, Mw^r. 

u a S. SsKfeiu, Priii^ipBl, MaharfUia Collfige^ Udaiour 

„ natan Singb, FriocLpiil. Sodul PtiJblfo Sciiool, EikS^r. 

Socr^tujT, W. C. llaUMsil Council of Women of India, 

S Deputy Director of ftlucmion, Jaicur, 

,1 Mu. bhorma, Dlngclor of Edu^uUoiir Jaipur. 

« Vifthnu I>uU ShEiTna, BMfemry, Educottmi DepBTlmcuL Jifour 
„ Hifaband Slmrtri Eanofthidl Vtdjapitli* Jaipur. 

ShriiMfi Eatimdevl Ebaaifi, BanosUiali Vt^a^Hh, jaipur 
^ Shoetri Akhil Bharat Somkid Safoiya Samm^Iim, rnkmet 

H B, G. TeMfori, Izupecfor of SchooBiL, Jaipur 
^ K L Verma, Frlocipti Colie^ep Jaipur. 

I, D. V. WodadeluLT, E&admafter, Chopa^ Hi^ii School, Jodhirur 
*. Earn Yadav, ifadhyainic Famshala, ^tswMn 

Headmaster^ 

Govemnif^nt High Schools; Udjupur, 

Scovtiah Mission High School,, Jaipur. 

SffFeiainbcr Join ^qoL Jaipur. 

BfrpreMitJitivei of 

Managcra of SchooU, Jaipur. 

Mousgsrs of Schools^ Udaipur* 

Scouts Aosoc^tion, Jaipur^ 

Hegljtrar, Sajputana UniTexoity, 

Staff of \he Vidya minkwm Training College Udaipur. 

fiArmAsnraA:— 

AjchoTTu Jo^'Otit. HcadmaEfor, VSrna High Schoal. BaJkoL 

!!■ ^arifl Aj^rtmt Hnacher, Alfrod mth School BhavEjcof- 
„ D, M Bhalt, Gducalion Socratarya 
w Kauahhaj Bhatt MJ\, Gram Dakahlomuni AmhU- 
Shrimofi Siibhadra B ehan , RojkoL 

Shrl Si K. ^dx Hoodnuister, Alfred High School Bl^ii^nciagar. 
ry A^ K1 A H Chiumdia. Dhomojeu 
I* U. N. Dhah&r. Chief MLnlater^ 

„ Joahi,. AssHloat Director of l^iicatfan, A^knt 

*♦ R S. Joahjpuro^ Seift^tar?, Edufatiun Awodation, ForbundaF. 

h* MAfLftii<;hinf Johaopiitrii BajkoL 

„ J. D. Mom, Hsadmoittr* Wankantf aj#h Seiuwi Waokuer. 
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Shri JadOiVil K- Madi« Minuiief tor £liu(^atSEIl. ^BiijkDt 
„ KM. ShAh« Hiiaviiosar. 

. Cl N, Sboli. HeadimKrteTr Muktm Laxml MjIlo Viifyalaja, Bhaima^^- 
„ D. 1* ^barnu, DlwMif Of BdkLcatlcm^ Rajkot. 

. C. T«Jpal Rajkot 

*, Harbh^ Triv^iit Pdncipfit Oharrslialap Eh^^-rtagar- 
Director, ShardAgniii. Bharat Saras^'ati Memllr, Sanaod. 

HeadmigU«a> VaHabb KAft^a Krlovaiil Matvfi fi i Rajkot 


mAVAS€Ott£-COCrHIX— 

Sliri T. A. AbduUo, A4f%'OC«ie, APepiwy. 

I, V* S, T. Ajy^^ Reodm^ter, S.QV. Rlgh Scboot AMspivtj. 

F. T- AJitiAtidwH riiHictor of Physical Educatioo. TrivsndzunL 
Et R^v. Biihu^i M. AthanAHno, Syrian T^vanei mm 

Shrl SwamJ Ainmn&mlA. Ea-Presidflht Cochixu D.C.C^ Chittiir. 

Shrimati A K- AixmiBw Mombcr, Travancore Uftlvcoity StaiALe, TrivmdrunL 
ShrLmatj K A- AniTnft, Piimdj^ Women's CqUoa^ Trivandnim. 

Shrimati P* it ParuJEiiUy Ammo, IiupecLrc«fl of Govi, Srh^ rii* Trivjnulnim. 
Skri Swaml Ai^dmonandiL. ShiH Romkri^tiu Advoita Ashram, KaiMI. 
p, K- if. Bl)1t tnsiicnor of Schools, ^VArntruiiL 
p, A. CkoriyaEv InApcw^tar of S^ooU QciHoil 
p, T T. Ciiacko, Hcadmfislrr, M.TS. High School KolUyaoL 
ShriniaU K WL GiKJcne, fletd. Insjpectixss of School Tiltbuf, 

Shu Svrami Glianactda. Emnknhiin. 

^ R VenkatachaJM lytr, liupe^rtof ot SchodlA. Iruiyalskudoi 
I* AiuitUkrliimt Itetd. InscK^lcir o£ Schools Naeorcoii 

C. A YaidyDiiiitha lyer^ Hfiiidowtcri, m^h School ChUttuTp 
„ T. S. Reiiima lyot* Heariniiistcr^ Trivajuirtiiti. 

J M. John, Presidant, Depnrimooikl I^ohets' Assotlatloa, TrtvittslmiiL 
„ T. J^aram, Enniiah Hiish School Mumni-. 

Rl Roy. Bishop C. K. Jacob, Roltayomi 

Shrl V. L loeaplx. GcnaniJ Secretory, All TniYancore Pnv%l« SccmiElihrY 
School Teach-in'' Asoocinllon. KottByam, ' 

. A- J, John, CMot Iflniiler and JMinisbcp tcr Educathin, Trsvandmnu 
,* Kurieiv Hendnwifltor, CoyL UiddXie SchvK^, Soatiunkotta, 

Rtv, Falher Paul Runnunkal Efiodfiiaater, 1^ W^h School AUcsmvT 
Shrl R J Gcoci^ Sccrctarr, IC, PrlmacT Toichere^ As^laUim 

TnYBndnim. 

- £ 2' CoUcsr. Trivtodram, 

M 1C- Kutuvtilji, Thtruvailai Trlvomlmm- 
« M Kiisavan, £x-Oi^£ JdlqbtrrK Trivmtid ntm. 

„ d Kwvatb, Fetiai 

„ K, Govinda Kaitha, Ratd Supmrllitondimt of Biuy-cv Emakuljim. 

„ A, A D. I41U. M T. A, x^iruuimi 

IH K- R. Menon, Retirrd Imptctor of Schools, Ernaktrlam, 

^ K. A. Raghava Monon, hi^poctor ol SchchiU, THchttr 

■ '■ scM. 

„ K. J. L«MUi#e, B«mtbiwit*r, Ua4ct BtbocH^ TrwMndtujtt. 

ShriTTuvU Y Mcnon. Rcld. RciDdjni£tjne$ 3 i, ErmilnlliiiD. 

Shn Yp Sumlomraja tlaMu^ B-PX, TrioindniHiL 
„ V- ^^Dm 1 lA«n, HCMhniUtcT. SS.P3. Hifib School. Kodakknvui- 
„ V. P. Dtmodsi-ttB HAjrsr. Cttmbrid<« Colk^t. Kallbunuklm. 

« V. W*dJwif«i K«J», Hwinuitsr. K^S. High SdioaL 
" *^***P“^*'**^ Commiodia* irt T«v«ij»« Balulira, 

pt 5. Kambiar. ^rl KctbIji Yorma THchtir 

,p P. IL Kamboodlripatl, Inap^rtor of ScbooR Muvastueuifar Triva«riinn« 

pp Uicote OtUrthaxK Uw Coitcgr. RmidtuUm. TtlA-andnnn. 

1* Vcfikulain Fu-omcaliwarani Fmsdcnt AU-TranvnifttTn Piann 

Sa nga tKyi fttir. ^ 

H K- K. Padmiihablia Fllliili. TrirandninL 
. 31. K- Crnla^ mUrni, Hold. fei#ln«r. Trtrandnmi. 

B. K. PUlgi Bt^dnama. H*V SebooL Tri^MSwm. 

. 11 P. p^^rwocelm-anil PotU. Shlv««ln High Varfa,!. 

. Slmrnni Pukkvr, THvuilnini «:««>*, irarKniB. 
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Slixi P. PfimlcteT^ SHretaxT^^ AU'^lVmvstiCDt^ Gn^dbOffhiilft 

Trivanjdftoa. 

n P. K~ FIliiL ^endiTLSffisr^ Mod^ School, 

« K Paifli, SemtafTt Educ*iiop D^partnafpE. Trivandnim 

^ F. T, K. ^HT^Tsna PIUaL Ad^ocvEc, lYt^miviitEEd. 

F- A, T. Fillip MJUA, TtivajsdrtMft- 
« P. S. NAtATPla FQIbL M t-A -. Tii^randnimp 
A, S. Pillfir^ Va^hutbiduid,^ THviiidrtun. 

^ K- M_ pa Annanfl h'hjf pLllHi of thp Board oE IkliicaiLDn. T- C- 

Stat€. 

^ N. Dacpodh^rmp Be cg e i J^^t I>opArtfDDnEa] Tcflohoi^' AssiMLqiieJ^ 

TTHiuidriim. 

M, 5C Bwiiiip, ttispocbof isi SdiooJ-'^^ Tlmvidl^ 

T. KeHva Bao^ PrlncLpait Collcffie cd EQgizlef^^lpg, *flr[vBiidrum. 

M VI flan»EiaUuiiv Ptipcfpiil, sJg, CollQfe, 

pp R J, namajip Form^tiy Eonmink Advlaepr, Govofam^nt of India. 
Enulmlam. 

^ R. V, Thaaipeiran, Ic^peotor ot SdiooK Kraal?ulam. 

C- S. VenkateKwurmD, i^odn, Fac\iK7 at ^enoe^ Travannarie Uolvoirakt^t 
Trii-TOdrunu 

„ Alcxiiiidfr ValcDijrllp Budmutiu:. St Peto'f Eigii S^boolp KotnlsItAlDiEi^ 
sb^p Cochiti. 

„ V. C. Varufiiiiftf* General Socretaiyp A.T-F-B_B,D^ Saa^athaffi, 
rnvoiidruin. 

« Th Paul Prln^ipaL Tritcinin* CoHe^ge. Trltbur. 

Shrimati A. L liCj^ Vo]^ghc&e^. HoodinlstriE^ Girls* BIgh Scilmil,. TEruvidbi, 
SbrtmiLtl AtitifffnM Varlt^yp Prol of Travutriora Univmd^p 

TriviLDdrum. 

Eertv Fr. W|]JlanL Pripcipal St- Bet-thiniin'a CoUngfv Ctiangann d iflrry,. 
Biioctor of A^oultvre, l^vmulnmi. 

Director of Itiduatrie^ Trivuidnini. 

Pto-ViL't-Ghwitifilto* University of Trawnswre 
PrioeipAl 

MbbaridA^ Colley. Ertuikolora^ 

St 'ffimsa'ff Collr^^ Emalnilam 
Trainlno CoUeiEe, EnmkulaiD. 

Training CoUegOH TrivojidniKi- 
Enaineerla^ CoUc^, TrivnidruiD- 
Mi^ical Cblicj^ Trtvwdnan. 

Uiii7crtEty CoUetse^ TrtviiDdruin. 

Maliaiitta Gandlii CdUc^tp Trivsndrucii 
Sanskrit Colk^o, Trfvmndrjnl. 

InetltiiEe of TesEile Tetihnologyp Trivamlnitit 
IntermctLiotf Cotlcae. TrivTnidrimi. 

St Albort^ CoUAgit^ ErnnklTlntiL 
S.H. 

Saorod Hoarta ColLsgc^ Thovara. 

Hopresontatlvo, 

TravttBcow'Cjochfn Tcmchon" AvociftUon. EmskulHtiL 
GiadEiato Teachen' AJisociatlon, ITriTaniiEuns. 

The Hartflit^Tif of Schools; TrivmdnmL 

Ihe Indino Ctucmbcr of CatRawm; Trtruidrtlin. 

The AJeUo Kemlo SortfikHt PorMLAft Enoikularn- 
Departmcmtol Groduste Toachmr* Association^ Haripad. 
AB-Travancoro Private Secretary School Tcacbeta^ AssodaticiOp 
FaUL 

SecondBiT Teachers' Aaoriaflon» Trichtir- 
Cochin TeochoW As$octati»u Trichttr. 

Cochin Undflr-Gwtualc I’^BBehaiv' AsaoeialJoii. Trichur. 

Chchin Aided Primary Teacherj* AwdatioOp Tricluir. 

School Tflocher, Kottiyani, 

All-!l^viiievre Private Scctmdary School Te■chn^ Kottaysm. 

Secretary. 

Department df EdlleatiaEt l^vaadfom 

TrivaodmiQ Council of Woman, Kcahav Bho^ Trivandrum, 

The Travancora Chamber of f2ion!ineTcc+ Trivandmat. 

Pre^idezit. the Alleppey Chamher of Coznmem-. Tntvancorc. 
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Headmaster^ 

St CeoTfc's TmlnlxiB College, Vo^kskalDiia. 

St_ Thutn^ Colley StgSt School^ Tiictuir- 
lUgH ScbooL QuUon. TraTHacore-CoctiiiL 
MjiL SehiC^. Cuddipoh^ 

High School, Vadayar. 
fiJXV. Hjgb. SchooL AltirpiwF. 

St Albert's High Sdiocl, Emflkulam. 

T*D. High fichool, .Cfv phip. 

ILE. HM M > High School, Mettantbcnr.. 

Hlfh Schoot FermmaL 

St. Berd^nn's School. ChongsmicherTF. 

BalikainiiiidJiliom High SchooL ThifiivelLa. 
ScoU Christian High School. Kngvrroil 
Vadeasprry High School NjigcrcaUi 

Headmifftrcss, Cotton HE1 Glrla* Hith School Trivajidnim. 
Girla* High SchonJ, *niin iy fn* 


‘nttri'BA— 


Shri Ashiitofih Bhattachnrlee. HcsdcnOElrr, KBmalajttixr ILK Schooh TripuriL 
^ Dhrubadas EtiatUcharjii^^ Pmclaya Bhirntl Agaric. 

H, R. H- Hoy Choudhuiy. Hoadmaster, Pragnti Vidya Hhavajt, AgEuialo. 

„ Sw Sen Gtiiata. HeftdnmJHcr* Hhowai GovL High Sch^, KhownL 
Heajtnufiter, Nelajl Suhaih Vidyonllfotjni, Agartaia- 
M.T. Clfii' High School Agartaio. 


VrtAK PRADESH— 

Shri S C Agrirwala PiindpaL Agarwala Yldynbayn Inter College, liuchimw. 
K Mahamed Ahpanullah, President, Asslfunt Tcachsi^ Aasoclotlrm^ 

AliahalMUl 

„ K- Anlnnl Member, SccoBEiEiiT Educatjon Keview Cominitl^ XT.P,, 
„ U. Aaraoi Hindu Uojvftfsily, Bamii^ 

M V« C. A^hiirns. Idlrzxpu^. 

^ B. L Alrtya* Hindu nulveraily,, B&nRms. 
m AC. BatierH. Vtie-Chanetllor, AUahkhad tfnlriiinity. 

C, Bhatia^ Direulor, Bureau cl Psychology. All^bad. 

« I. Bhalle. Birerioc ol Cottage Induttrios, Litrtiiunv. 

^ B. t- EhaUa^ Hindu Inier College^ Hllnom 
„ K, P. SbDtnBgiiip B-A-V. Collefe, K&tmiit. 

t>. B. ShattaelmiyBL £je-Vire'^auccliDr^ AlliiliAbad Untvenity, 
AllohabiKt 

„ KlMhan Chnnd, Addiliotml Education Beportamnt, LuckopU'. 

„ Krt^bun Qiiuidfiu MP-. BrimUban. 

^ A. C ChjilteTji- 
H, Bliagwan Das, Barmru. 

„ Ar K- Hat, i>ljT?clor. Health Servlccir l/ucknqwr 

„ Mndhusudac Dis; Secrettoy, PoundiilloB Cdmmittm G^mlchnor TJni. 

vereily, Gomkhpur. 

Baba Baghava Db«, Botians. 

Shri H- A. U. Priccipa}, St John'i Hisrher Secoodary SchooL Aera, 

„ S e Deb, AHahjibttl Ditivemiy. Altahahad. ' 

Acharya Bareiutra Deva, Vtcw-Chipcellor, Hindu tfnlireTSity. Bruuirns- 
Shri D, B Dbtngrn, Prtiudpal, KB. ^ochfbolo^ieai lasiLtutc, Kanpur. 

„ Sharda Pra^ Llatxy, GcCmraJ Semtary^ EducaUoiul Ol^cvra^ Am . 
ciatJon. AllahtLbacl 

p B. GhoaK Goveninveiit Cwtfal Pedagogical TnsiJtuif, AllBhabgcL 
S, K. Ghoah^ Betd. Dimtar of BducaLiom ALLahaboil 
Kunuui S Gonrnht Lucknow. 

Shri Oiiia Shimker Oaur^ Secoadary Truebna* Araociation, B^mrm 
„ N- D- Gctbfi. Secreiary* Up. Bduciitlaiial Services Afflocifllion. 
AOnhabad. ^ 

Misrl LaI Guoti, DaralhaC Agn. 

P. Gtn;da. p]riiM[iaL MB. Jala Inter CoLLegOi Agra, 

- sssiss. ^ 
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ShrJ Iqbat Nanm Ourtu, £^-Vlce-Cli 4 ncpil]^, AUaluliacI Biiimim 

M B, S- 3ccrcitiryk Allaliabnd Uaivcrstt^ Eisquli^ Caniinltt»» 

AUalwliftd, 

M- N. Huttua, Bopoty Bip&ctDi* ,Qf EUta^liorr^ BonaiadL 
^ Zdklr Husolrv TJci^'ChanceliOfr, Aligarh Alljarh. 

K N. Diriwtor of EdiwotioUi Luiifciurft'. 

L. S. Ni Jba. Luckaow^ Vishwa VldyMaya^ Liitkzfow. 

^ K^lidAS Kapoor. Ludiiauw. 

„ B, K. Kar* Pnaoipal Aatfa-BE?DgJul College AlisHalMd 
H H- L- Ksur?. Animal Husbaa^ir. Lijc^nnw. 

p. K I- Kbaium, Ksmpiir. 

„ Him Lai KhanuEi. Eaiifiru. 

k. S. K- Kiiiilireiiitha, B^ireaii of t^cholo$^p AJlababad, 

B- K. LaJiirL CoaBlrueUv^ Tminlng Liiiikiiow. 

HI B- LoJU Uepilty OJrector af EducmiiTii. Allahabad. 

M A. S. LalL AesL Director a| Voealloael Tniinlafp LuckJiow. 

^ p, R Matbllr, OltTclDi' nl Fhjsical EAucailuTU Lucknow^ 

.. B. V- Mm^ Lneknavr .tJnivmiiyH Lucknow, 
u madan lllohan, Frjnci|tal Meenil CoUrge. MecruL 
p* Em Karaio USttn* Reid, P.M.. Buaatod 
pp R a. Mlfra, Dlfttcior oT HiUJaiy BdueatUmH Lutknow. 

^ S, C. Sifukar|i, Principal, V. Hindu tnfeimcdiBte CoUegr^ XmUckaow. 

^ A- C MnWiorjlH ABalabad Uidvetalty, ATTahaliad. 

H Lr MuJpctIL Lucknow 'trnH^Tmt>% Luclmow* 

P. S_ Kaidu. AUuhabttd Uttlvur^ly, Allahabad. 

1C hi. MuTifihl^ GbvemoT fd Lucknow^ 

Shri A- K, Farchiin}, LccIceuiw. 

EmnarJ C. FliEilp^, Luckoov. 

Eumari C It Poaviab, FrictelpiUH Croathwaito GCrla' CdUege, AUkhabad. 
Shri Hot Fraiad. PiwcEioU DJSJI. Sceoddajy Schi>aU AJicorK. 

„ Rabxb-ur-Rehman, I^LocIpaL Teachers* Trainlrc Colkgo, Aligarh. 
Kiiniar] Bina Roy* X^ucknow UirivBrKiy, Lucknnv. 

Kuenari K aijabarwaX Frioei|iJiJ. Mahila VidyaZoya, Luciniow. 

Shrl A. Kr SoJiya^t Rebt D^uty Hiiwtoc of Education^ AHohohad. 

^ Ham Sanm, Moredabad. 

.1 Shrl Har f^asad Bak^cina. MLP^ LucknaWp 
«i K. M fihah. HP.h Ultar Kajihl DlxLp Gorhwai 

H Dlodiiyal Sharma.^ PrealdenU U-P. Secondary BducalJuii A^soclfttion. 
Achel SliM^ M-P.^ Agra. 

,i B- P. Singhp KTembcr, Sorvodnyo SomoJ, PUlbMf. 
p, R_ IC aifiL^ Prtnr^i Balwant HaiPiUi Ajeca. 

ShrlitiDh a. Slngha^ PmndpJii^ JiiRBt Tnran Ctrli Infer CoUegOn Allababad. 
Bhii B. ^liigk, Dincior of Aj^cuilurc, Xo^ckbow, 

M. Syed U»iLvmKly of AllnhalW^ AMafiat^d 
Thakone HArgovlnd Sididi,. MLnlftor of EduontlonH Lucknau^ 

Shri H. C ToadcEfi. PrlrielpaL C.H.K. College, Kanpur^ 

Ree. B Tidly* .AjtTQ tJnivnrHiiy^ Agra^ 

Shrl 3. at Toaki High SchiwL AHrarh. 

N E- S. TripuilM. Hindu UalverEliy, Batumi 

, M. S. Wadolikp HoAdquorterr Kiilsmiil Defence Aradeiny, Dehn Dluu 
iH J- K. WanchDa, Joist i>erv|i!cs Wfnfc DeHm Dijil 

Ifcodr fit 

Tflehnieo] liutitutlcxiis snd High Scbodlf^ Lucknow. 

Educe tloftfil Ittit lint Ions, Aliohabsd- 
Bducstiosol lufftltutian^ Banam- 

Members of 

t^cuHy or TeflcbcrE* Training Scfrtlon 
Baiwaut Rajput GoUcfte* Agm 
OfTlcOT of ibe Educfttlob Bopamnent 
Principal* of 

IT. CoHeeo, Lucknow. 

ChrivUen College, CurknerWp (tncjudJng ColL^ of Fhyitirjtl 
Educatibn). 

Chttnipo Agrswal Inler Gollo#e 4 Malhura. 

Degree Conogea, Lnetoow. 

Moltilo VIdyilOTs, Lurkmnr 
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FrincIpaLif ot 

T^^clua- Training CoUcfiM. LockiiOtr, 
La Mfltiitiieve’ CtJleit Luefcntsw. 
RcprcKAtatives ol 

AUahabad tTnivcrvitJ. 

Alig^rb Uftlv«rdtT. 

Bansras Hindu Univ^ity. 

Luclmotr UoirasS^- 

Teacb^ni' Or^anixalloos. Lncknow 

T^jndmiS* Organination^, AUaimbad. 


vufisYA 

Shri J. K- Daa f]^ptlL ftn&dpal Hurfear Collegia, Hcwa. 

A- P* SialiuLTf, Dirwtor Etiucntiofl, 

« A PriMipnl Maharaia Ctshatannir 

N Arjun Singh, Samtary, UlJain AzuLihalnyiL B^vw-n. 

M Vaidya, H«admnffter, V,ll SehooL Satnn 


WEST BENGAl^ 

Khr t P c Frindpai Viiiya Bliavna Vijwn Bharati UoivErdlr 

ShantiiiikctxrL 

H J. K. Bstt^ee. Haadmaatei^ Kidd 4 rp«ne Acadtsmy. Calexitta. 

^ Id- K. BAner)fe« AB-lndln Fcdic-ratioD ot Educatimml 

AfisodAtlnna. Calcrutta. 

„ p. Nr Baneijee* Bt-Viefr^^anctillDr, Catoatta Unlvcrafty. 

^ S. N. ViaE-nhaneellor,. Cklciitta Unlwctdty. 

^ K- Cl Ba^n, ScciTt^ry. Ctnliral CoHif^ipate £ch»l Cakulta. 

XuiTLari M. B<^. Chinl Inspect!^ for Wamm'f Educslimi, C^cuttiL 
Shri K. Bwj. Hfadmaiter, CiKf Oalltfg* Schfiot Coloini. 
u L. Mbi^Eiar for EdnCatiOA Caifutta. 

UoUtor M. Antonia Burlt'ar Convent, l>ar}eallne. 

Sbri Srutina^ ChakravaTty^ Tnmbik. MldnapniWu 
ShrinutU Be-nu Cbakravarly^ MJ»- ColLutta. 

Slirl B, C dwWfirjee, Member, AU-Bcngtil Teachers' A^soelatian, CakiUtn 
, H_ P, Chattorjeo, Affililant aCnstsT. Hindu Schout CaleutU. 

,, F, a c:balleFj». CatolU*. 

Itov. S. K. dinUOTjse, Formerly FrlncipnL Bishmipiu Sikihn SanghJL 
Shri KL P- CbanEnunT, VUw Bhavon, Viswn Bhnniil, S^nUniketait 
Shrinvati Site Chuudimiyi^ C^gnttn. 

Rnl Hortmlnt Nath ChirwdhniT^ Ex-MInMar of ^ucaiKon. 

ShrlmaU Indira Devi ChaudhurarU, SantitiiketatL 
Shd A. K Chanda, Pfcaldenl. Board of Secondary EdiicnUon. CaLcuttn 
^ EC Dalkeolyuf. Barakar, 

^ P. C* Dm, Chief liwp«ctor, Sermidary EdnesUon, Calcgtin. 

^ B N Dtm. Calcutta- 

^ H_ £J. P. S. FaUtalm* Prinntpal, Bengal Bagineorlng Coinage, EnwnOi. 

„ S- P- C*nfuJy, Bony* S^servtiiry# Consmlttoe for Moral and Spiritual 

InstrucrUoti Ln Sdusdla, Mahbh lUihra. lloojtlyii 
p JinyAindranath Chosh. Vice-Prtiodffnt AU-BexLial Tpacher!** Assoda- 
tion, CfileutiJL 

1C B Ghosh, Principai David Hare TVaiahig CoCeev, Caleutta- 
*, EL D. GuWKnL Kctd, Hcadmastcf, E,I Blj, School, Aaantol. 

H P. N. Sen OuplA Be^fftrar^ lirrUan Inatltula ol TcEhnologyp Kharaenur 
„ V- P- Jnhari, iiidlad Iturtlluia of Tcchiioloiy^ EhAragpur. 

„ E. C. iiia}iitndar« Xi-Vice'Chwicrllor, Daqoa Uidvci^ty, CaicutUL 
„ S. CL MLira, Professor of F^cboiofy^ C^kutfa UolVfiiviir, 

HF Siui H. C. Siukerjee. Governor, W«t Bengal 

Shri D, M- Milkherjee, Hony. ScCfthuT. West Bengal Headmaster' Asso- 
ciallon, Calcutta. 

„ p. K. Framaiaik, Editor; "Slulm^Tl^ Ctlcuttfl_ 

Swam! PururaiuuHlii, Bamakrishna Mission Ba^s* Homo, iUliana 2i Pareanfli 
Shri £- F Roy.. AB-Bengsi Tcachoir Association; Calcutta. 

^ P. Ho-/* Director of FuhLic fitriruettei, Calcutta. 

„ DUlpfctm*r Btty CSw^urL Edu(»lltmal Stewtaiy, AU*India Siudeiiti 
Congress Calcutta. 
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Shn A. d Seiv Clucl iKSpeciOT, ToebnioiS Educ«tioni, West Bcn^ 

^ D- M. Sen, StPisetwy, Ettucatbn OestSTtmeid;. 

^ If n K- Sen, Hefistrar, VlfWa Bbamti fJjuverslij, SanlinikelaiL 
F. IL Secw Calcutta- 

T. SeE« ^jneipAl, Call«^e of EncineeTiii^ 5e Tedninlngj^^ JjHiavpnr, 
Calcutta, 

^ C Sen Gupta. Frlncipinl* Pfi^itcncy Colk^T, Calcutta- 
« Satyeodra N. SLnfcia, FreMdcirU TISCO TeaCiien' AsscK^tioo, 
*Jam^hedpxir. 

« B- Y, Sts^pr* Tn^rtcr at An^o-lndlan Sclwl3> Cftlctirca, 

^ KaUiiildranath Taj^tc, Vlcc-Chancetlur, Vi^wa Bhnntl 
^ A. C mui. Member, Bewd ef SecoadAO Educntlon^ West Benfal, 
Calcutta. 

Director o£ A^lcultoxo. Calcutta. 

Director cf Iinhifitrlea, CalcutU. 

Koctor, SL XavieFs School Department Calcutta. 

BoptoaenliLUvcs of 

All-Benenl l^eachem* AsEociailoa, Calcutta^ 
fieti^Bl Chamber of Conuuerce. 

Bengal National Chamber of Comnicree, 

Board of Secondary BducatiQn. CaLcatto- 
Calcutta University. 

Bjeadnu^ers^ Assodatinn. 

Notional Coundl of Education, Bengal- 
Yi^^a BbnratL 

Women'a OrgHiiiaatioiia. Cnlculta. 
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E^OLlytENT m l!lTrEIH£.NT StAGES OF EISUCATIDK, ld5{l<-&] 


Slettp 



N0. 

oi Siud^lfi. Jti 



Fro^ 

Prtrafy 

SUgci 

Priniflr; 

St«ae 

Mtlidlfi IjTi 
Stdgfl f 

High 

StagCE 

IpKsr- 

mt^dlAlci 

BUsn 





(3> 

i«> 1 

iB} 

ilF> 

Assgm 


(an 



43.407 

3,333 

Went 


ijm 


2^1.350 

2124530 

»737 

Bihar 


— 


WOetT 

UI 5455 

12.443 

Bazubhy 

♦4 

d,^ 

^M.7m 

e^@3^ 


Z7,M1 

Madhya PrsdcsH 

. . 

204 

7.72,703 

1.4C130 

4l,B5g 

4.431 

Modm 



38,7ftSS2 

caji7 

127^ 

27M1 

Orim 

• •r 


4^5^ 1 

3UIT4 

HOTO 

zm 

l^injah 

» 1 

m 

3.flM73 

3.00^ 

SO^QlHt 

i^jm 

tTttsr Piadefiti 

.« 

^Lm 

3S.1A447 


UZ5H 

iBm 

Hr(h«b;u| 


m 

oJtaiKS 

Tl,3DI* 



Jmmiu. & K^bmir 


* 

■ 

m 

« 

■ 

MoiihjrJk Bhatfll > 

. ^ 

60^ 

i.mrM 

80JI3 

23,104 

4.113 


1^.1 

3.GM 

e,oa-86s 

1*79^420 

54.960 

9.vri 

PCiBlI ** 

•H 


ii.ooo 

43,(ID£1 

it4ia 


Hgjaalliaii f 


Uii 


0^4^ 

17^ 

ixn 

Saura&bU^ 

. . 


tJ5.327 

474W 

m37T 

1,107 

Tmvfiftcore-Cochin ** 


m 

11,73,7114 



13,50 

Ajmer 


■ 

« 

k 

* 

A 

A. £ N. Uiaodift 


2ft 

LM2 


47 

— 

fttlJipHl 


30 

117J9 

2j2£f 

S6b 

1ST 

BilA^ur 


— 

4.0SO 

452 

374 

— 

Coorg 


14 


%m 

2JI55 

m 

DcUU 


im 

J.1^040 

4t214 

lUIOt UM 

Himafiua Pradesh 


— 

»m 

7,353 

1,061 

12s 

Kiitch 


7b 

JU^ 

4i3n 

900 

— 

Mnisif Ur 


— 

23,2^ 

loaa 

z,m 

Its 

TrlpiU’a 


— 

2 X^1 

4550 

CIAl 

600 

Vindhjra Prack^ 


32W 


luj52a 

1353 

300 

Tot4l 



t«3,19llOO 

ausjrai 

lOlwta 

3.15^440 


* Figum flrg nul avniUbkH 


«• Aiude’fitM In unn^co^HKi idtooii. 

t i^IaLc tg 

I Incjudetf liudktstA rcAdlai Ia Pr«pgn(ar>' Clmw «£ Colki^ gitd CU» Kl 
of tha Semul^ ScNnIi- 














&CFtNl>OTmX SECPKPAlir* SCHOOLS, 1950^51 


Exp^nd^iurr fr^ 


State 

4J> 

GeveTD- 

m«ii 

Futida 

it) 

Local 

Board 

Fund^ 

i <3> 

r«u 

14) 

Olhor 

SoLima 

tdii 

Tflua 

^G| 

AJBSilil 

Ita. 

32^47S 

BSr 

341347 

Bs. 

Ra. 

101440 

Bs- 

75.HT08 

Weil Bengal 

69.79.974 

I82,4flt 

lie:,«,ooo 

4im.m 

3.34.BT.SIH 

Blhftr 

57.50,073 

43,HOW 

sa.a^.4iT 

2LSSM& 


Bombay 

xjsmaAi 

2 .T 0 .m 

2,41.TfiJ33? 

53.19.®)! 

4.01 A9S7 

M&dDiya Pradesh 

i9.issn 

1531231 


iiewT^i 

1*20,^008 

Madras 

1JHTW03 

4^m 


9107304 

4n*!t,441 

OriSH 

8S,iraj<S7 

2,77^ 

wjxiSfn 

180J345 

Si3.38v2OT 

Ponlab 

72,04^ 

2147*444 

a(Ui,3e9i 

10.07,000 

1.63,00.834 

Ultnr Pmiah 

^79,m 


Sl,nj27 

1337.204 

1.23,49^00 

Hydetabad 

00,54^ 


ll.OilEQ 

0.40^1 

80,10,250 

JoimKa h KftoluTilr 

1934.564 


— 

_,_ 

l3.HfS4 

Madhya ^larat 

43-49.231 

l.HHl 

mS79 

iju/rjm 

40.40,*^ 

Mysore ,4 

t4.B4.084 

4^.01 S 


1B3JIMB 

73^,m 

Fepmi 

2113,795 

— 

(1.64^ 


36.42,770 

RaJOfilimi £ 

tomiTfl 

— 

— 

im.MZ 

5B.60.ria 

Sttumhin 

HS1.03S 

— 

IS,Dll 

TjOAfiSS 

SXHtOJ 

Trkvaooore-Cochlo 44 

^,^411 



T.9I.<]M 

i.60.83,809 

Ajmor 

U3^a;;30 


i^erjrrt 

H504 


Ik N. ItJonds vt 

ivm 

— 



T6,07t 

Bhopid 

431912 

— 

S4.T05 


4.02,107 

Bllo^ur 

71312 

— 

1,?10 

— 

73.232 

Coore 

433.994 

*7.403 

1.83,753 

S7JW 

0.7Ojtl4 

OelJifc 

1044350 

3.01901 

18.33,759 

3.25,^ 

33.05,727 

Himnfhal Pradefb 

idtsiodc 

0.0W 

77,15T 

Il.UT 

ltH083 

Kiitch 


— 

ii^ 

47.2a<t 

2;)4078 

Mimlpur 

81,344 

— 


2.SI35CT 

G3>040 

Trfpiin 

Viadhys Pradesh 

33£,-m 

u^isjm 

— 

S3J«(I 

X343 

3S330 

11,934 

4^72* 

1 L*O, 0 ST 

Total .. 1I>.47^1(M> 


1U4.21W2 


!S,5[.92.06a 


* fndiuiev High, Senior BoeIc % Middle Schp rJy 
1 fl£U» relitv to t9li-dl^ 
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Totit DlitKCT EXFEKMTnHE QK SCHOOLS FOa 0£lTi:£iU. Epucahoh a 
fmZlUiEEniATB Couxocs, IBSO-SI 




PrJmjtry 

Schooli 

Middle 

SrtiOoU 

1 Higli 

Schoolt 

1 HEfiber 
. Secondary 
Bchoola 

lotcr* 

EnndJate 

CoEleffe5 




•3> 

9 i4» 

Mi , 

ffi) 



BfL 


Ba 

m. 

Bjl 

Aicsm 


aSl43JK!4 

aSJ 7.427 

3ai4f7.IT9 

— 

ec^ 

Wtit 


U5.tt43l 

SB.21.950 

2,7a;iB,s» 


1043,590 

B(1isu 


l,msS,l2B 

S»JA,079 

U3At.«)L 

— 

^50447 




33L29^ 

4.38,09.727 

— 

437473 

Bfadhrs Pmdesh 


tAT,88,9S 

£2^m3ee 

7«.7S,0K 

— 


TiCddras 



3A39.li37 

SmS'l.HH 


9404£3 



€1,40143® 

£1.24379 

224a,saB 


1,43^829 

Ihlnjab 



7^451 

i.i2.88jno 

81.111 

— 

Utt«r Brutesh 



— 


44043^5® 

— 




9ajoa4(n 

d%.De,TB& 

— 

10,40,IH4- 

iTamirra & y^BhmTr 


i4jkm 


CJ9.3ta 

— 

1,49.4^ 

Madhya Blmnt 


45^,414 

28,93,052 

iBAT.m 

— 

3,a3,0€ia 

BriysGsv 

.. 

€7,20.89] 

33,64,703 

40,0ftJ7T 

— 

I44.73P 

Pepsu 


&,72.783 

18,30*313 

2aU458 

54a450 

TM74 

HojBkfitlmn • 

>1 r 

l.O3p0i^ 

22JtMl5 

aiMxa 

— 

mio« 




U,03.479 

31,04422 

— 

—. 

Tr»vaiEta»e^Mhin 



38.75®$ 

8tJ8403 

— 

3,91400 



UrUfilS 


10,41171 

— 

iM,m 

A. it N.rlsLuidi 



— 

71078 

— 

— 

Bhopai 

J 

aTQLW] 

3,70.832 

ZJL425 


— 

BlLaapiir 




33425 

— 


Cqots 



147,230 

uaxo4 

— 


BcBti 



I7^4tt3 

15,404^ 

8740,904 

— 

BimjLClul PtBdiSt 

. . 



540,139 

— 

— 

Ktilch 

¥• 

S.4Ai«3 

93^1 

141797 

— 

— 

Mud pur 


3,miM 

Z60,3G0 

a«2L43i 

— 

— 

Tripum 

► ' 


141079 

342.838 


19.898 

Vmdhrii 

n . 

3^10.004 

omoso 

4,41JUW 


88439 

Tbtal 

.. sTiDiajOi^m 

84340482 



B7.4A37T 


Ffgiina nl*!c Id iMft- 90 . 
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\PPENlilX VI 

Norrc QN A^EWuhTimM, '^tieAtio?e nf jm V.S A. 

By Pr. IL R. WIUJAMS 

Voc^UoEtBl mliicMiim m 33gri^ilti:n7 ^s a natiDn^wkde IfMiejilLiy aidc-tl 
prc-jinmi al ^ystcnnBtlc Injl^rtLon iii agrimltuf<3 and farm prLcdhoiUCid of Ik- 
tfnidir, cttmliiiteJ lit public schoobt or cyo^s^? under ^ pbin of 
COM^rpcralLan b^jtween Slate Boards for vocaticinal educAtion and the Odlce et 
Eitucatlott redufil SaeucUy Ag<mry. Thu prottxa^tn is far iU fulHlmo ntuiJcats 
over 14 yeait cf o|Co uho an? to^uIbiIv enrolled in school sml who ore preparinjt 
to becorcE farmvri: ItiJ youngs Ifirmrrs who have left the regular school and are 
eslahllfihing Ibcmuclvr:;: In iarrnin ^: riill adults who arc IrnorovidM themselves 

ajjf fr*rfT< nrH- 

Program of luirucibn The lerms nt the NatLonal Vocailoiml Ediatatlnn 
Acts requite that ihii; eyfitcrnotic instruction in a^riculiuie shsiil in every 
caflE ^ provide for directed or suporvlsod practice in oarlculiture. t^lthor on a faren 
pn>vid^ for fey the school nr olher form, lor at tca^t six ruonlhs per year**, 
inotructkin H £fvcii by leochBrs who are agrlctiUurAl college p^imleA Employed 
o^ a 12-tatfflth basir. TJuiSr teachara follow up thidr iiurlnurtioii througliout "the 
yeai by impereislng forming pjognuxtB of ihdc students cm Ihelr hOTne famuH 
The Initrurtlon in vwcatkina] agr^cultitre h ccmblnalUin of imtnictEcnr In Uic 
jKihool HUd on llu? homo lurma ol the stiidenli and also on other tntmt In the 
community. Jt \$ an cducatloflal progrnm la whkh Iho siudEhl InariB by doing 
The iDFlructton la baied nn the problems of the aiudenl in connection with b» 
dircoled or jupervifled Imm practice and the farmlnE problems of ih* home 
fann and the tartisA of the comifnunJty. Prohlcim Indudc the production of farm 
commcKiiticA. markrUng of pgrieultucal products^ oacservation of aoUj and other 
Dfiticullurai FtsonrMs, Ijirtft ^udivitirt and In tnnny ewa ihe production 

and conservatSoh of food for home use. 

FulHimij who cwroll for coursEf in ognetUture In the achools gel 

a general training mnce Ibry nn? nlao required lo pursue the tegular ac&demlr 
aubjiTcU Tt}M BdlJtk^ ihim to receive the hli^^chooL diploma at the end of 
the t-year and to euier a collogo or uni varsi ty on ihe aimc r aa 

gndtiain ol Ihe regular hlfh-vhool rouire. In addition to thv vocalional 
agriculture course, the yonni famvi-r and It i? adult farmt^r may ako talw fithe* 
courier mat are nacessiuy to build a woU-roiuiilMi couw of LfainSnfi. 

Sup^roiMtd Fraifcu: Sullslics ctnftpllcd by Stale Boards for VocfttEodat 
t:ducatiou thuw that atudcnlA ntirncling varatiuanl agncullufv ui tv^ni 

hieh achoola atv tcmnLng valuable in farming ihmiiih lhatr luocrvW 

fftim pruEdlfe Ajirlcultural proiecta ptv n\ up wUh ihe co-oijeraiion of the 
leaEticr and Ihe amdcnL Tlicito profecia are hiiAi^ an tbs? farming Mii£-rDrifies 
best Mitlnl to sgrkuUuml conilltinoi poL ctily on the home Urm of ttiE siudimL 
but Aim on ihE farm* of the rmttmunity. Furthefmore, they arp plannKi on m 
I mid-lbne baatu a^ In aacb a wny ai to fit fntu Ihb permanent farminc n^vities 
of the ciiident. Tfi^^ Riporvised practice of ogriculturaJ haa bum unr- 

trujntnlul in Lniluencints itudnoti to adopt improved pracilcs mi their mra 
farms artwl 10 ga^l In geiUng ^improved practice? aikwtwl by other fatm^ in th*. 
conmuinity. ft li a commou ttoiog for a ttitdent to earn enouifh motuy throt^h 
bis preirei? la start Arming awl in nrmaln estahlijhed rni □ pn?di™ive 

nbd proniabie bMi*. 


Porhaps the htri way lo UliiitnttD the vUut nf voenthmat aarioiiiitw 
tnifttaK fflr rtudenla tA nll-dw, ,«ip, jannw, and 

1* to show what hiss reioitod lb AU tndiTiduel case. ” ciisacs 

EziTTnplci of Accotnpllifenmt' The example may be tiled o* ih» rnii 
lime dny scfadol studimt In one of thr vpcaUonaJ AffrkumirB detshrtmmiS^ w}}Z 

thr hMt. cf Ihr tUKto «»l thr of X 

nude h fujrvuy of hi* hotne foim to detertnlse «iU tiw and the l»Tw^of 

<-nteTpri» fftOowed, and analyart ihc mwkrt demiSs 

we!] M tho metlwd of Brttloj! ihtm u> maikeL HI. 

was thcD DlmuiMl ca the tnoii td the fart* fsv«U«j fey the «udy 

vm the major lenn ollt^^l^leA> Uie rtudent itarted hi* fann piS^« 

a am. and litter pwkO So auiMaifLj wat h* this 
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10 praduce 4 too Utter <tlut is a Utter al pigs, regardless at omniMr, vhich 
3,000 pcnindA tis® wad of 0 moQitij) cAdi j-eor iat -i yearn l^im 
iPitrvBy ^u di gat ed that fie duuld liav>e a teevi eropi Aa hia EnfojKt, he 

aelj?Cted the raiaicc of cofn, which ia ah ocodocniiifll feed ctoiv and adapted to- aoli 
and dicmitlc eondltlnas to hla area, QUinr eolerpdsea—caHle, osls tind 

wheat proauction^-becsinc a part of a weS^lanned and bal^catl auiMsrriied 
lire progir^m euried so bj iMs yaung man. Eventually^ he pu^clms^ land of hti 
OWE and formed a partnership with Ms^ father in the of tiw borne farm 

and fevntal aiMitioniil of land. This youhd farmn; whosis profnm of 

hutrurUoa lb vodatfomil ogricultmo—both theoretic^ end praflical—was bosed on 

Actual condiUona on bis hottie farm and qu oofniDUtiitj fnrm^ Jha< won wide recoc- 

tiltlon in the morhels In which bo sends: big products as no outstnndiiif pfoducer 
of bd£s and oUior farm products. 

Lejzdatship EJfprKenee: Memhers of the Future Fanuers of Amcrtis^ the 
naUosayi 4Fti|iatuzaticRi of the aU+day vocutlona] a^rlcullhjro ^udcnls, ure a^uirma 
tesdoTfliiip RbUhy through their own ihilft bimhs: they an* learning the principles 
of parhamentary procedure and sna taMng part bn pubtJe-spenkinf contents wbidi 
leach them to apeak on the public platfomL Throuijh ihe^ activitiea and many 
Dtbci^ and through the hudrutUun in the vucalionot agriculture they iir« 

developing mto competent and auccesafuJ farmers and are acqiulnng aitrlbute* of 
chuTACter and citizenship which will enable them to take Lhelr eventually 

as aiihitaEdiii meenbers of society Jn general and of Ibclr cimuminities in pfiitlculur^ 
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Speomm FtmM ar Ctmuuitivit Rxcoim 

[Entries ahguld be mode at the end of each year by the class teacher In 
consultation with the oth«r teachers who emtte into eonlact idth the pupil The 
mitrtes in ihe Cumulaiive Record ^ouid nonnally he the grade £n each Item on 
the live poJmt scale suppiBmented whmvff necAaiy with verbal nmttk£.] 

Nrane of PupH 

X>ate of birth. 

Nozne nt Famnl 

OcmtpaHim of Forent or OnardUn. 

Address of Fononl or ^uerdLsn. 

School History. 

Name nf Schools Jitudled Year Reasons for Transfer. 

r&znlly History^ Foartinn of child In family. 

Family Dlsdpttc^ 

Home Cltcunutanca 

Pupll'a Amhltiona. ^urnra desire regmdlni career* 

A. schoIaAstic attainments 

IS 111 

Slibjtm* GmO* Rimarkt Gmdc Remtrrkr Cfade Rvfnarkw 

1 Flral Language 
3, SecoDd Language 
SI EogHati 
4- hTjithijmpflCf 
^ Sdimce 
0. Soda] Studies 
7n Bifurcated CouiAe i > 

B- AcnvmEs traACncAL^ 

IS IS Ip 

Subjects. GnOe Reauniu Grade RtTnerlis Gmde RomnTki 

1 Croft C }t 
ia) Turnover 
tb> Craftsmam^hlp 
fe> Application 

Total Grading 


37 
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APFEN PICES 


[jlirp* vn 


1. S^dal Bnd AftLvitlei: 

CoUectlans 
(Ip) £xp(re^OEl 
(c> S&vice 

Cd) ProAriei^ Batcbo 
(t> Tnm siilrit 

Total GtaiUtaf 


la 10 

Grade Gmd€ R^m^rk* Gmd« Itmflrfcr 


3. PhjrsScal EducaliOB : 


Grade R^marfcf Grade Remarfcj Grade Hvm^rk$ 
19 L9 19 


(c) Pbjslfal Efficiency 
(b) F^dpaUan Jm GAm£5> ela. 
Tat^ OrndiiiiC 


^tibjfrtL 


Gmde RrmarJIa Grade Rrmorkt Grade Remorki 
19 10 19 

4. Dniwific iuul FaMtOEii: 

<a) Technlaue 
(b) Kjipresdloa 
(ci Otie^n^tj 

ToUl Grading 

5, ; 

A. Dandnd: 


C HEALTH REfOHT 


Height 

'Wolght 

Cbcfil Eypnaded 
NktxuU 
Cootneted 

Medical Officer'f report 


19 


19 


10 


19 


IX PERSONALITY TRAITS" 

19 19 19 19 


10 


19 


loltliftlve 
IntefTltj 
Fenistafic* 

Lwdeiahip 
SeH^onAcietiec 
Emotiomd control 
Social AttHuda 

*No^ 1119 dailrabic that wticti^r pcNSsfoie Uw onir^ ^ ea-lt item mar 

be eUtrtfled wiPi detnili ai below 




Lc«d«rcldp . 4 * - « Sport! flold 
Social Acthitla 
tniaUectu^ 

FfTVlflnca . ^ * ■ . * . Cmfi 
Madiematie* 

PtHVlcal AcUviUat 


A 
A 
B 

A 
C 
B 

£. GETtBRAL HEMAHKS 


I, PoriUon 0l r aopaoa lMtlty hM 
^ Spirit MjiarlGa ^ 

% SigTift'**™ td ■ ■ i!n*i*»'- 

A SipuYsra cd Hradfwtcr 


IB 


19 


19 


19 


19 




GUIDE TO THE ASSESSMENTT OF PEJISONAUTY TRAITS 
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SECONDARY SCHOOI^LEAVTNG CERTIFICATE 

(I^ed under the Anthmty of Gopcmmenl 


l5wd by ^pp 




Serliil Nombt^r 

Stfttiijii ...... 

K h d * k 



SI an ah ire p. . 


Dated DEsjfiutmi ,*.1,, 

L Nami] of the FUpU Cin full) 

% NatioiuUitj» Rjellg^oa and Ctttle 
X Sex 

i. Dale of HfrUi (in wurda) 

Sp Faih^a 

6. Per^jcmid M&rkt of IdenUfiCBtion: 

L 

3- 

Nature tlia CmicH t 

Name of Sidtaol 
SeliOdL QistoTT Pedcbd cf Study. 

Tprm or Fat ma. 

Nectchnofter- 

Meadmiittetx 

Non: — ^drusuns and tmoaUi c a ttcat cd or ^mdulsni ■Iteradotia ic t'he certtBcate 
wiD lead to its mccEattoo. 


S.SJ..C. PUBLIC EXAMINATION 


NAME. ___ No., 


1. 

3 . 

3. 

«. 

ft. 

T 

1. 

i. 

]QL 

th 

tl. 

1A 


Subjeeft. 


Hegfonal LodEUftftft 
Secoud fAnimga 


d^fiEHantary ^rfutli^wnrUe* 
OcBiml Sclftuoo 
Social Stu difft 
Aiftcbrft A Gcmetry 


Mari^ 0^ me FiibHc“ 

E^atnlfialiiift (In dimres 
and ieordt^* 


FnetfdcMOi^ opcnagc. 


■ v4 KHfe •« # # P- V »# K * 4 




■ -1 j, * ■ ■ K ■ ■« . A . d ^ * I ■■« P -1^* 






glBiwlMrp cf t»« 


ScbPOl: 


Data 


<4 tfc# 8«trd at StnnAvy 
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SCHOOL HECORD 


KAME 

FOBM 

YEAR 


AiTMiIC^ ai Werkt. 

Form Arvta^v 

sf!P 

1 HosUmaJ lioniiuage 

£, Seecmd LaDEuaDi^ 

S, BD^ioli 

4, ^ffncntsi^ £SalbeiiuEtlc4 

5, G^wol SdcfiiU 

0. Sodel Studies 

T, AfiyPomsstk ^eac«/C!nift 





3. ....... 

4 i* UTl M^-T -- -- - -- 

^it"""-**** m M. m A m M m K«-* 

mmM. b—^ # p # ■ >p V ^ >4 ■ # a « ■ 

& .*«•>*-««■ 


fll + 


tl — ..-_.P----*. 




[Ht^ertijM CiMfm: ^ 



i ......__ _ 

ft. 


1A . ^ ___ _ 

Iftl .. - 


11 



l^L 7|flR. JiraifB'riP'vpi-v'BrnK * « P P ► 

12. ...**.*..:*.*-*- 



Bexcark^ t 

SkUl iJi Practical 
AcilfLti«a. 


L TinkiiQgu 

2, Social . 

-k HAod'Wiitlft*,,,. , ^ fc.ll.%.4 « ^ A.» « * #^4 --«■ f-* 


.Artentfonec: 

ntn r«m. j 

1 Stc^d. Tenn- 



-, - 

nUQUpC'r P* 5*CllDOi 



.iHUllldQDr (K iJMJFWt •Iimucu 

Ffircefitag^ 


^.| hi-:t> *'■'* +'% « h ^ 


2. SI|F^gt*ir* of Mjadm witgf 

Sdiool' .. -*.TP-— 

i.-Ml'NMH flkrith 


. p. . ... . A . A. -*'i. A« *V L fr 4 E W 1 1: ■'« t vITpSI^ li ^11 «'.- •T'a «'*V ■ A 4 


33 
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SCHOOL RECORD 


F10RM VEAH FORM YEAR 



1 h Crvft 
r Sddvl 

a LttlmmtorT Work....,,... 

4 Hfitui-writimt .... 

fiu OCMUiUTt- ll »»f ^ 


ftrtf r#Tifi. 

Smmd Tmn~ 

Finn T«Tfn. 

TmiL. 








'■ - »■ ■•■ ■•■» 










1» Crvfl TVa^aing. ^ ^, 

a BocLil AcUifiii^g- 
a Ukh^xTuUftT WQrlc,.^.*^, 
itoui'Writing-^^ - 
5- 


1 . 


H-.U 




n v.^. 


SctMl- 


Sclmo] 




















































SCHOOL RECORD 


_ .1'^ 

FOIUt 

YEAM 

FOlUtf 

YEAIt 

1 ■ ■ 

Ir Humb^ of J^ura ntt^idfd i 

Z PgrcffniBge 

phy^«1 Ifffi^TtrMw^ntM ; 

% 

4 WeLvlit 

9; Chett £x(ka&il4?d 

fi, CotitzBfied 

7. 

















1 











Sov« 

Qirlt. 

Hecond 

Gitule 

Record 

GfUdt 

a. FuU U{i» 

ft. HLgh JKm|» 

IdL £,arka Jump 

U. Cricket i 

liflt| throw 1 

U. 100 Mtiior 

Rfttt 

M Meter Bare 

1 mt baU tlinnr 

! 

Ha «f Skip In 

30 

I Bttlmce Walk 

1 

Skm Ln yolk 

Dance 



.. j 




1 

i 


. 















Spcfi&l DiffUjaftinosi 

13. HeMm Gjtmot 

14 Tntck find 7Md Canw* 

13 Dtlw PkjTBlcAl Ai^ltle« 

' 


j: .. .., . -, 


1 * r « T r 1 ^ ’ 

* 4r # * 9 «. « «' i « * * + >' - * - 


BeiKimiffrw, 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECORD 


FOMM YEm 

FOiHM YEAB 

FORM 1 YEAE 1 FORM j YEAS 

L .. 







i .. . 





4. 




5. 




ft- ♦>■■‘ 111 ***#^^# 

m v'F^ ■ 

VI A. i II.'Ip^* 

q r _ m B >■ T IT -r r ^ # -1 i w 4 

:4 i| « 1.^. r^„^.wrww^m-WTmmm 

if^fl'-dlv^VVVVT’l-fr-IVHVVFV 





RecoPi 

CfOdF 

Hccord 

C-nd* 

1 1 

Record j 

1 Grad# 


Omdt 









0. 








Ift 








IL ...X 








IS- 








V f ii #-»-%■ 

11. X.... 

■tH|># #t K - 4 

.^ ■ .a ifc, ■• n. K ii .■ ■■ 

--- 

- P ■*»-■■. X 1 


1 « # « 4 4 « ifr« ■ 4 


11 




1ft 





tliiilimrtrr 

£feadinutFF. 

ifeodmul 

r#r. 


J JiMMbM 


mT 
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AppEVDtx m 

ScHEIME HEaaflU13?C Pi;^«SION-CUM-Pb{)VIBEHT FtIKD«CUM^ljfSV^NC|; 

FadllUcs available for imchm to Ppovldctit Ptm4 tfte, 

fratci Stitc) to Stdic and ^iqid MjmAgomfml Unnagyment wbidi mnj 
clA5sIfii^d uiidt^r Ibfoo eategor^eo ^ 

(dj Govemmenl 

£b) Local Bodj 

(c) Frivale 

GOf^iTtirtent ; Tfwcfi^r* la Cotertimciit sendcw conw uclidsr tlw rules 
ficvotum^ GovEiMuflit ««anta and ant lof Pcauiiofl md Provldeot Piaid 

In accordance with tbd nilef applicable Id Covemment «ervaiit£i 

Local Bodp ." TcBEterm mploijred bj locai bodJts aw noxtaall^ not 
elJcible for penskm. tnit to the con[tributar 7 pw^vident hmd to which l!m rubscriher 
mslm m jrul^Hpltoa of fl|1C of his salary, the local body eontribuilfijs a like tum- 
other iKnjeliU ate given lor teiachenL 

id Privdie MsuOtfemrat * ; Wllh ivgi^d to pnvale mmuiKcmeatc the 
bcneills <3d eomrlbutory provident fund mo Bvallable fn some c^os. In some 
Stateji special rtilca governing provident fund for aided t^iachsr^ hAVe bven tmmed 
by which tha leuehor aubsciihea cl his salary^ the ManAgement imi! the State 
cdctrlbuting tdgelhrr ntt etttlel auloiinL 

in one State n system of PoDsioQ-cnnL-Fiw^i^^ Fand<iim-XiWTanae ha* 
recently been lutrodticed The Commlsflinn wccmimniifbs thnt i similar Ay^ejii 
should ba introduced for the bench! of teftchors tn ill States. According to this 
acrhnme^ the omployee i* entitled tn tha foUnwtng benafiia ; — 

(a) Coatrihutovii ptoirldent Fanils To this an employee can subsciihe 
not than of his lahiry fybi«ct to a oi i rj i Tuifn of abend the State 
coatrlbullog At the rate of nine piei per rupee tthnee-icFurths at an annal am Its 
jhiunc. 


th) FeiufOd: Fenilao equal to one-fourth of live average emoliuiunts 
during the three ycani of Acyvln! far approved Aorvtce of ml than ^ 
years or a prc-rsla penslnn for amvice of more ihm Ifi ycart and lisa ihan 3 
yenro' * hi * U arrived &1 by miLlllplyliig Ifit ^Lary by Lho niLmbcr of years and 
dividing It by 120. 

(c) Itittimtice r An employee shall keop liiai s&lf maured Cor a mm which 
ahciuld Ik noi lax than B& 500 and aoii more Ihan Ha. 3,000 dt^pendlng no. the 
scale of soiary drftvm by him* 

ll would appear trom the above that the Government roughly compute the 
capital v^ue of an employee's penaian for ■ sum which would stand lo hid mwdll 
by way of contHbuticn to Provident Fund at Ute rafo of trl&c plfS (three-totrtli 
fif an ynjiai per rupee of salaryi 

Thf faUcwbig sciuEiEK U Hierefow nijejeesied 

Every teacher omployod permanently in on LntUliiilQn shall be entitled 
lo Fcpiion-com‘Provident Ftmd-cum-liisursncer 

IT? ; Pensimt shall be ona-fourth of svi^fQ einoti]in>enti during 

the Lift lhr«« jmn of lervlca and the amount of ptnoldn that may granted 
shall bn determined by the length of ainin 
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Tbe amount of penilaa s^sall be rffuLMed :— 

Yfon of mn^cCeet Scoi^ oj Pewioik 

fertrfce. 


IS 

m * 

t3/«me buadred and 

twenUetfis of average 

omolumenl£. 

Ifi 

V 1 

IS 

■f 


p 

n 

H 

m 

.. 

17 


■H 

» 

*4 

IN 

10 

-■t 

IS 

n 

M 

N 

i-i 

4* 

ifi 


[0 

M 


N* 

*4 

t* 


m I 

SQ 

N 

4» 

h 

It 

41 

n 

. . 

U 


ff 

n 

1* 

M 

22 


22 

m 

I* 

■M 

• 


33 


23 

t¥ 

It 

M 

„ 

ill 

^4 

- 4 


k« 

ik 

H 

hi 


3Ii and 

above 30 

M 

4* 

N 

»l 

PI 


Tor purpo^ of poyttceni of pension, ibertr ^all be n Feimloa 

Fund whldi ahali be administered toy Govermnetst thr^usto Oie Dlradar of Public 
InstcuctioTL 

Tvery Managernent sbaU sittoa^ribe lo the Femxon Fund AtoemnE of 
permanent tes(!to«r tn Us employ a sum cAlstilatcil at the nxie of pies per rupee 
ef salary drawn by the teacher. Thtff nmount sbni) be funded up mcmlhly nnd 
shall toe invested toy the I>ifootcMr of ^toiio IbsinjcUoit and kept as a Ppiwipft 
fund Aecmmt out of wbidi overy^ teacher wha is entillod to the benefit shall 
be paid the penalon duo to hSfa on duperontiuaiEno.. 

pfOftldmt Fbjul: Fverr totnher ^nnplayed sliaD. sub^rlhe tn a 
ccmtributory Frovidejii Fuad. 

Every subsertber iliall subscribe monihly to tlie fund an mnount not 
Uis than tie ona-omtn in the rupee) of bU pay, ^ kave inlaiy, but not 
mcecadlnfr 131^6 (Le. iwo-atnus tn the rupeei of hii pay or leave talixy^ tba 
oETiaunt of subscriptions belnj; Used yearly by the aubfetiber hftnsetL 

Tb£ ■uhtcribsT ihall intimate the Ibcaiton ol 1|ie ansount of his mofithly 
aubKclpUcm Ln whole rupacs before the end of thn prectniLne yeax-p eiveept during 
the year when toe Qrst Blecls to crone undue ttole schema 

A icocher nw, ot toU opbon. not subsentoe during leave. lie shall iJitl- 
mak bia sleEiloK iioi to fohscribc duHng the Ivave by writtcfi cofninunica^on 
to the bead of the toiaiituUcri before hr proceeds on leaviL The upyuii of m 
aubacHtoer Intiniated under this clause thau be Anal. Failure to 
timely mtlmatloi) ^lall be deemed to emwituia an election to subacrlbe. 


Tliki imcunt shall be- rubicribed monihly by ovary aulscTiber Et ihall 
toe the duly ol the numageinefit to maintain an ^ccoimt of sub«c:ription by each 
teachrf oodnr Iti cmnloy* Thw cunounl Etoali be Lnvcifted eltbor to Fast-Office 
Savinas Bank Account as at pcwfii, or In National CerUflente or in 

Govcmniimt Securities ^ wty be decided. The Govemmeol shall ctmtdlnite lo 
Itte Frovidant Fund Aecouuit of each Icochbr at the rate of nine pk* in Uie ruses 
of the actual pay or kave drawn by bim, tIie tonpuDl of eonirlhuuS 

payable by the Government ihnll toe trslculatod at the of usdi year and 
credited lo the s1ni?ib»' asemrnt ei may toe CAloulattd on the rvtirenient ni 
the tasefeer or desth or on Imvine the aervloi of ihe iociuobent and credited ta 
tola nceminr 

The GovnnmuiTit cmlriMiyoti and Itor Inkrvst thereon stoali be onvBhk 
In fiill in lb a foUowlPd cisraij^— 

tai If th# Kubactltoff mm after complcttng is Aervlce In the 

Inailtiil Um., 

itol ^ ha rdi« o« ««tmt of «mQod Incapacity, or Each iiumnacltr 
having itriwn from causes beyond hli control^ or 

Id If hk ftcrvlM are IfirtiUnated is the result of a redurtiDu in ihm 
sitibllshmiiiil of ill# InsUiutkm or abolltlmi of or 

(d) U tot dim 
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For n fi«rvlc« of 10 fmm bui mm IS ycBcs Uu; ijiafe o£ 

Govemniimt cmlilbuUfko amd foiepeit pe^^ble Dcconiins to 

Uit Collowlti^ tAble *— 


Oi3 l!ic eomplt^tlon o(— 

10 rc^rt* Service 

11 

IS ^ 

IS 


10/lStJu. 

n/isth& 

ll/isths. 

li/lSOie. 


tiii> Ifttitnanco : Ev^jry twliar wbo been conCLmifd sfiaJl b^ure his 
life -wfth Pu&t^ Uiie Itmunince oi Ptivetj* Life limiraiice CompanJes or under 
such groajk Insurance is mij be wmgfid by e*di HojiaefrEimt for the mhiiinuni 
amounts jpcciSed below — 


Insiirecf 

R£. 

<1) If hbt pay Jfl ikon Ha. 4S ,, .500 

42) II bis pay 1 p Ha -Uf- and above hot dac< not 

axcaed Sa W/- *, 1^000 

(3) If Ml pay exceed* lU 90/* but doe* mol exceed 

B£. ISO/- .. 2,000 

i4> If bli pay cxjMdv Ha 150/- btrt does not 

exceed Hs- 2S0/- .. 3,000 

<5> If bll pay exeeedi Ha 2Si 1/- ,, r, 5,090 

Ptx^vidH thol i penfifm who hats already talEen out an Infurancv FaUcy 

or who U relected lor iimmince n* d bad life or who ha^ emoplcted the site at 
40 shal l be exempted Ifiun IhU Inaurfincis 

Such compulsory insunmee ahaH htf taken by a teacher wiihln an year of 
hi* ci>miii£ under these mles: and id the cd n tsadicr who Is pnaii^d 

fran otic grade to annUier^ he abaU iak# sich addiiifaiial Lnsitrwcc f^llcy a* tnvy 
be necessary for hb hliher rmuitunenti within 0 mimlliv of lurh anbitutlve 
promatLan. <For IkUiUc to comply with thftKr canditlPUA he thail be lisbJe to 
disciplinary aetlotLl 

A fKkUcy tolUMi under Ihcse ttdea may be aaslgned to any Enerober at Hu? 
stibfitrlber'i family but net la tmiy one cIb^ a* a eift or fvalue received^ Such 
a puUcy £hjhl3 not oko bo mcrtfiQgad. 

Thf* pedky taken under lli«e ml« ihafl be Whole life Policy with ibnited 
psyments or an Eitdowmenl Pebej for limited period provutod tint the amount 
of Insucannc Is payable unly on or after ihe dak of bis atmiaiiui jupenumuatlofi 
or at Me death, wfatohever is eorhe:r« 

The policy ahull not be aljowrd to lapte «r foifetture by tum-pLaymrait of 
any pmmfuin dnc and th« policy shaU be kept aliva and cvidbfioe of Ua being 
kept aliipe and unencumbered shall be produced betore the he^ ol Uur tiiBUmiluth 

In the event ol the ^tano^xnent arranging the achcffle ol Group Insurance. 
Ihe prfnniiim duo to the coorpany or conrpatiie* uoder luch <chme tram the 
mctnbrra of tli«i Fund on tbelr poltclei ihall be dedneted from iheze montlLly 
malmiia aeid rvxnltted to ihc Insuranz* Compimy or Compantox. 
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Text or the Natiowal Vocattohai, Cducatiok (Saoth-Huciies) Act 

SECTION I 


^Fm&Uc Lnu? Nq. 34t, Sixty-iQurih Cvngrr& — S. ?03> 

AN ACT pr^vldt fpr the prE^t^Udo of vocaUimal eduction.; to pf ovLilfr 
fotr coopomtioD w\ih tiie Ststei io the p^maoUcm of such educ-AUoq hi s^culiiire 
and the tnid?es ^nd indu^triES ; to provide for cooprntliin with ibfi States In the 
pr^paradon of ttwheiii of vdchUdhsI nibjet^ls ^ znd to appropj-iate monegr 
Tt!£n|Bte ha expetuhtie^er 

Bt it &n<i^%td by The ^maTr and House ojf Hepreesruallref of ihg Vuitrd 
SUU^ of AinefiA tn Congress wemhied, that theio iit henby mmiuLUy appro¬ 
priated out of any ruoney La the Treasury not Uppropriulird, the 

sums provided in section two, three-, and foinr of thM act to be paid to 
(hfr re^peedvu Stutrs for the purpose of eonparBlio^ 'artth the States In paylnjl 
the s^^larin of teacher^ rupervlsorv andl directors of ajgrieultufal subjod^ and 
tefkchors of trad^- home ecomutilet h;|id j&ilujtrti] and In the prepara¬ 

tion of tesebt-ts of asrtculture. trode* tadustriulH and home ecooomlcfl subjects: 
and the sum prervidird for kn $eetfo& aev«n for the use of the Fedciai BaoM lor 
YocadDEUil EduceijtEn for the ndminlstralton of thla act and for the purpose ul 
maktus itudLrs, Invertiicatloras And r^portt to uld hi the or^anizalion juid ctmilticl 
of vocalional cduoAtion, which sumi shai] be expenikd vs hereinafter pro’^dotL 

S«rcio?i 2- That for tkii: purpose of cooperatbig with the Stated in pajing 
Hm salArfcs of tcutbisra, impervf^i^ or dir^emrs of eLGiicultural sohjocU ihoifTe 
is h-eruby appropriatiad for llie use of the States^ subject to the provialons ol thin 
ach fjor the fiscal yw ending Jima tbirktetli. nineteen hundred Kml eighteen, Ihc 
■iiTn pt gSCbOvW}; for the fiscsJ year eadkug JTune thlrtictb, hundred aitrf 

fiinctoen. ite lUm of ffSO^DOO^ for the dscaJ year eliding June IMrUelhp nineteen 
hundred and twenty, iho sihei of $=1,000,000; for the fiscal fesr ending Juno 
EhirUelh. iiliu^h;en hundwl uitd tw'enty-onp, the Einn uf $1^,000; for the Am! 
year epchng June tfuTticlb, idueleeft hundred and tweijty-turot thij sum pt 
fljaoflOd; for the IlMal year endimt Jum thirtlrlh, nlnpte^ hundred and twenty- 
three. the sum of $I,f50.000: for ihp fUeal yoar ending JLiiir thirtieth oittetocn 
Ikundred and iwcnty-fonr, the sum of $2,Q0D:00Q; for the fisedt Tear ending June 
thirtieth, nlneitren hundred and twenty-five, the sutn of $3^300,000: tot the fbcal 
year ending Jime thirtieth, niFustoett hundred and tweedyand dimunlly ihece- 
uftor, the sum of $$yOOOLtilO. iSaLd lumi shalL he allotted to the Staled In the 
propanion which thrir rura! population be^ to tho total rural population In 
the> United not indudiojc outlyton possj^lona, accardliig to the lost 

preceding Volted States cenfUSi ProoUed ...» 

StCTLun a. Thai tor toa purpou of cooperatifig wilh the States in pgjiita 
the salarka of teodws of trscuf, honw oconomlos, and Indualrlal aubjocts Uiem 
it hereby uppropriirted for ib* da* of too States, tor Lhu flsoil year ending June 
thirtieths nlnciMt htindred and elahleen, the jtutn of |5i0(M)0A; for tha Tear 

eodkng June ihirtloth, nineteen hundred and nini?tHm« the sum of |:iJo,000; tor 
the Oaeai year mding June thirttifth. aineteeii hundred and twufity, the wim of 
f t JM^DOO; lor ih# flscali year endin« June thJrltoth, ntoctwn hundred and twenty- 
OOP. the iirai of flJao.OOO; for the flsod year ending June IhlrUeih, nineteen 
hundnHf and twmiy-two, the sum cl fl^dtKkJKKI; for the flaeul ynar codiiut Jldid 
thlrtlflth, htoeteen hundred and twenty-thrae. the aum of SV.msm ; tor the fiscal 
year BTiding Jude thiitUith. niheieen himdred and tw^ty-four, the sum of 
$3,000,000: fur the tlK»t year ending June thlrtlrtb. ninetwx hundnixi and twcoty- 
flve. the sum uf $2^500.000; tor the J[*v undiug Juno thirtieth^ nlnplien 

huiulml and twonly'ilx, tfu) sum of $3,OOOHfttO: aud aaiiuatty toereafler^ the sum 
of ^DOO.OOO. Said auuu atudl be alEotUa to the States In th^a pmnortiun which 
their urban populaltoii beat^ lo the tout urban pcrtHilatton in the United Stales, 
riot including oudjmg powsiiLCini^ actenfing to Uw Inst preeedl^ U^it^d Stales 
cehSUA. Prov^td . , . . ^ . 
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Tlul Kiit mwe ihui iv^enty (lef ccntuni of the unaiify appropriate under 

wet for the paymeot of hIdtIh oI leadiers of trade. hfMne cttstiinniia, and 
Indusfcrtil ffubjeirts. tst any y»w. *liaU be exp^ided for the satnrliha of teneben 

of hisTiiy ocoiiomiL’s 

litrntm 4. That for the purjia^ of CDOfkemllD^ vsiih Ihc Slater In ^tr- 
P^a£ ts^asJm^ sut^rv^cri, stad direcUjrs oC ^erlmltiiral ffUbjerU t^achert 
of itnd toduitrkl and hnmir ^oanomlcs «a4biKt9 UiBre Lx lievsbr ajipiopriaCj^ 

fcir the ilBe of the States for Uip fiscal year ending Jtmc thIrtieUL j^lneteeii 
hundn^ md la^htw. tJs* twin of ttW OW: fdr the flxcal Tear tsuUtig June tbir- 
Ueth. nineteen hum^^ olid □!ncf««o. the sum of ^MOiCiOOt for thfs fliwiil 
ending Jimc thirlieth. liyndied and the warn of IMO.OM; for 

Ih* tixeal :^er ending June fMrtlEthp tiltjot*en hiindned and twrnif'-one, and 
atmuttUy tbei^tjafict. ^e mm of #l,D0ci,m £Uld mm% ^hall be alloitcd \0 thw 
iSlatK ill the ptopnrtlon. ^hich their population bear? to flio toul iTOpnlaliao of 
the United Stalox. not including ouUjring poo^Eslona. acootdtnif to Dw hut 
piemlLag UnUed Sta1@ cczEfi^ ; PropldetL . . . 

^LCTLioif S, That in order to se<nnT the bcn^ilj of the apnr^riatlon^ pro¬ 
vided tor in ^eetiona two, three, and four of this act anj State shftH. thrcujih 
the tegislatlvo authority th«w^ iiowpt the provisLonx of thU a^l and d^gnata 
and Crtiite a Stale Boaidi ecpnsi^tliag of cot leit than three memborsv and hovhie 
all ntrce^ri power to raopmte. sa hcrem ptovifel wMh llit- Fedeml &osrd for 
ViKatlnnaJ Editcaticm in the admintetration of the pmvtriinTU of Ihix act The 
State Boord of Edpcailon, or other Board having charge of the adnilnExtrailon 
of puMic odticallon in tlie State, or ai^ State Board having chan?^ of Ilu , 
ndmLnlstrttEpii of any tiod of vf>callonaJ educailon in the Slate inaj, jf tbe State 
so elects 1 m ticalgnaled as the State Board, for the purposes of t b fT *rt 

In any Stalo th^ LnriitahLre ijf wMth. does nut m«i In tilneteen hundtvd 
and seventeen, if the Covemor of that State, so far aa he is aolhon^ced to do 
iD^ ^till accept the provisiORJ of th£s act and di^gmte nr omt# a State Board 
4ii not Iesv than three m^rmbeTs. to set tn coopcrallon with the! Foder^ Bcortf 
for Vocational Educaiion; the Federal Board siiall recognki? suth Ihenl bosrd for 
the piirposa af this atl antJl the JegisLa;tiir? «f ttich State meeli la due coaw 
ORD hga been in Session sixty day^ 

Any Stab? may accept the benc^tx cd *ny one ar more of tha roipeciivie 
fnnda hfirem appropriatal and it may dote the amptance «i iht hvJtdlix al 
any oxie «- mare of tuch funds, and %£lbI 1 bo required h) magt only tho csxidiltoaa 
retaltvo Id the hmd or lunds the benefit} of which U hai aoeeptrdL Prodded, 
That after Jum- UilriietZi, nmcieen hundred and iwenly. no Stale iholl rredv* 
any approprlatiaa Jar ^ahuic} of tesebar^ euparvEsors. or dtrectOf^ cd bgrkuJlurELl 
subject^ uhtU it shall tiavo taken advantaji^ ol at loiit the mlniinttEn amouul 
appropriated for iht tandBLag of leoefaen, tiipvrv'l&ors, or director! of agiiculttirtil 
«ub>Bct3u MS provldffd for In this act, and that after caid dale no State ahait 
rreefve any appr^iratlon for the nlarles of teachers of trade^ hmn^ t^conomipa, 
and indtutTial rubjecta antil it shall have taken lulvantage cl at Icfl^L the nzinimuin 
munmi appreprLated to ihe training of teacber! of trode^ bom^ ctonmixi^ and 
tDdustrial gubject^ ax pmvMed lor tb Uiis net. 

Sxena^ G, Ttiai a Fedoml Board lOr VocaUacaT Edu<r-aboa H hereby create^ 
to Consist oi the Secnelary of Agrirtllture, fbc Sccrctaz? nf Cemithurccu the 
Secretary of Lalwr, the United Slates CommtHioner of Education, and thru 
cLUxena of the United Staiea to be nppolnkd bv the President by, and with ihn 
advice and comeiii of the S^nain^ Otur nl imld Lbreo citimif shall be a repre* 
aebtativn irf the rtintnitottirmg and oHiimerciial inturetts, one a reiTnut^lativtr 
of tbe agricultural icteresia- and one a reprexu^tudve of labor. The E^rd shatt 
elect snrumlly one of it! membrra as Chairman In Ui« fltot ImFlanee; ooe of 
pm rifia rn members ^hali Em eppDinted for one year, nne for two yc^iu^ and ono 
for tbreo yvarSi and ihcreaflcr for Ihm? yoart eoeb, The membnw of Ito Board 
other than the m«nbers of Ike CabinDt and fko United Stales CHfaiunMEtmer of 
Eduoitiun ahaU pacxtw n aUry ot IMOO per annum. 

Thf. Board stall havr power to eooiH-rote with Stata BoanU in carrying 
out this provlflJon* of th.lt ac^ It iluti be the duty of the Fcdenil Biturd iar 
VocatEimnI Educailen to make, or caiiiv (4 have msde, itudle!.. inve^tl^alJoBi^ and 
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puiicHliU- tvf«T«na to Ihiilr um In aiding Ibe Stetc* Itt the eiitab' 

Jislmifjiit vocaUflnol «Erh<K?L9 Bud clu^ and In .|;lvmg iiis±mcti£it?a in AgrltulniTK, 
tndefk Br*i indiutdo. &Dd purEuiUi i^od iuifm econcindi^ 

Such Btudii^ snd ihall Includie a^tkiiltura md ^i^dtOlunil 

}irac€££«ft nnd reciuimneiitt up&n ^ii^l^rtdtunl ; tradci, ludiUtrLisi^ And 

opijrrtilJcc^^ trad^ ftiid Induftrial rerimrenienls upon tudustrlal wti^her^ and 
fd^lflcatlttn uf induxtrlol smd puraufts; cDmmf^rce and commercial piif- 

tmd requlnemcflti- u^ci commercial work^i home mana^emchl. dom^tln 
BciiTDCf!, and thn 3lo4y of mJatod facti zurd principtof : and prcblen^ cf adminia- 
tretJop of vocaLlmiAL jchdola and nd coufs^ of ^ud)r niid inatmctiofi in vocatloaiii 
Bub)ect5, 

Whem the Board deenu Jl adviiahle 5uch studies, LnveiilgallDDi, and rn>c^Tti 
conce^minM aarlcullore. for the purposes of a^rieultPTd edocsiUon, tnay be mode 
m ec>0]icratjim wrtli nr Lbroclj^h Lbe Department d 1 Ajifrlcullurc; sitdb studlea. 
hivesiiaaizoos, and repom, cmsccmine trade* and IndLtBtrlw for the purpos** df 
trades aad raportx concifmiiiiE oocirmercc anti ccunmcrciBl puirulbw for iha purposes 
dI cOTnmerri^ education, may ba made Ln ixtopcraliiiin vidih or throa#i the 
Departminit of Cotmxipfice^ Aurh atudla*, lovi^tLi^atloiis, and reports rouceminn 
yie adtnlniitjatlan of vt>catitmal achooli, cmicHs al etudy, and id^ritoiipa In 
vocational aubjecl^ may ba made to eoopemllan wltti or throucii Ibo Bureau 
of 

The Conumssloncr oC Eduratliin may make such remnmetidations to Uic 
Board relive to thn adminutraijuu of ihJm act aa ho nwy from time to tbiio 
desu ndiFisable- U ahaJil be the duty of the Chairman of the to c«tt out 

the rtdt^ regulotionis and dociiloru vrbiih the Board may adopt The Ftid^nil 
Boerd for Vecattonal Edueatton aboJI have power to employ sueh asal^tBiils ns 
may be nreesaaxy to carry out the provuioEut ol ihbi art 


Stmtur y. Thai iher* Ja hereby appropriated to ths FedenS Board for 
VocallanD] l^ilcatlnn the armi Ol ISiDOjOOO annually, to he available from and ixHev 
the pos^nitp Hi tbta act for the purpose ol mekiofr or coopetatioj; In nuiklni th^ 
■ludin; iEive*UjiEJitleeu and report* provided for in section six of aec. and 
lUT the purpose of pujing iho salorleH of the olhcoi^ 1)113 oaslDbinJtB^ and mdi 
oinee and other expepAos to the Board may deem nree^ry to thf^ execution and 
tdmUdftratlon of this act 


fiiETiox 5 , That to ernderf to tecuro the beT3.r^ts of the appropriation for 
any inirpoie i^peeibed In tills aet, the SLelo Board siudl prepare plunj, mtiuwiru* 
the kinds of voeattomil cducaiton for -which It is propi^ed ihai Lhe appropriation 
iKttlE bo used: \ho klfida of tidiools end equipment: couron of study 1 methodJ 
of liutmi!tion ; ituaUHcatloni of tt!4u:bErsi onsl, tn the oaoe of agrlfiiituraJ aubjeclx 
|he qiuiliScatioo* of onpeirvlson or directors i piotii for tJio iralntof of teochars; 
and In Ihe ease of offriauihiT«i fuh|«ctB, plan* for the supertoalan el aerljcidlu^ 
fXiucatlim. as pfwridiftl for In section ton Such plaiis shall he snhmitiod by the 
State Board to ihe Fodent Board for Votatlonal Edueatlsa. and ii Federnt 
Boanl ends the «ame lo lie io eonCbnnIty with the proWrions aorl purproes «f 
thhi act, Iba Hme aliall bo approved. The Stole Board shnU make an annual 
report to the Fcatferoi Bcarel lor Voeuitlonal EitiieattoiL on or Si-utomber 

lirxl of each yeafT* and on the wotk done in toe State and ihe reretoto loul 
expcndltura oi iiiotH.-y uhder too provUibn* nf \h^ oct 


BitfiOtt 0. Thnt toe apfuctpnaijop for the oaiorlH of tnadbrn, nmervlxan. 
or directon of aertculturai wibJiecU and ol teaclu«rs of tmde, borne e^omic*. 
wid todustotol soibiretii ^haB be dirrotod EXclualvi^-ly to the paymctit of 
ol riUcb tpochcru. suiKrrbor*, nr directors the mirdmum aualibcatlcEnH set 

up for toe Stole by toe Stah^ Bcuud. wiUi th& approval of toe Fcdenil Board 
far Vocational BduemtioEu The cost of imtoucilao supotemenLiiTy tu toe JmtnicUon 
in aj$rtoultuts^ hM In tradCK hofiie ecotiom30, aud induitnal subjects nrovuliid Ine 
tn toll acL rtecessnry ta buUd » wcU-roonded cauno of IninW shad be tomu- 
fey the StAte and local OTumunlbiMi^ und no part o^ toa coat toeieaf thdEl be 
bomr out al toe appiroprtatinfii herdn tnade. The montyi azpciuied Lnuieir tot 
provtoiaiu of toU act* to cooptration wiiii toe Stales^ for tike ^IsrLs of tonchiirL 
iijpmlx>rx Of dbRctot* uf afTtoultural subjects, or fat to« sabtrie* of toacbe^ 


* Noma cbiinfcd to Office of BducmUuuH October IPS.~ 
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of tmdcT horns mod Ipdiirtnal subjECts ahall be <€ndJUoDed tot 

cacli {iollar ot FeduraJ mpnttj exjfwnded tot aucb M^arjea. dt? Stote or local 
ccmimimlb^, or boUl, Bbail eirpezid on eqiUiJ QjiBoimt for ouc^ Bainrii ^; imd ihaX 
appropilJitloEifi for the trolnMf of teaehera of vtitjatfoeiTiJi oa herrlii pr»- 

v£de<l stiuiJ Ivf thsl money be expenried tdr mitiiitoftaftoo ^ 

puch training snd for each dollar of Feiiorsa monoy ^ espondsd for maintenance; 
Utn Stat^ of toes) enrimytiltr ur both shoJl expend no cquai amount for the 
mamtonanoo of vucb training 

SxoiDX [Q. I^at any Bt&te nmy use the oppropiiaikuia. for Bgnrtjltunit 
purpose^ Of tiny |iart thereof nUotted to It, under the pmriAloiia of tiilA iiet, 
iot the «alarijes of tAa^hen, PupcfTiaon. or dhteotom of afirt^ltuTDl subjeou. 
Either lor the salaries of teachers of taxth ruhject* In aclioola or classes ^>r for 
Ihaf £darii» of staparvliora or flinjclais of jfuch rubioL*!* umttfr * of ^pervidon 
rot the Stito to be vei up by the Si4te Boahlr vrilb the approvQt ol the Fedcnil 
Board for VocatlQiial Educailuii. That in orditr to reedve the ber^ta of luch 
appropriations for the salorl^ ol tcDcherm oupcrvisors^ or directors of agricttltumt 
cdiicaLlttii that such education slmU be that whkh ia uodEr public iiup«iwioii 
Qr contrnl: thal the cantroLtfag porpo» of »ch educallon shad be to lit for 
ucofuJ etuploymmi ^ that mucIi education shali be of thnn colie^ srocLe 
■nd be designated to mcel the needs of penotia over foiiriccn ytanf of age who 
have eutcrud upon or who are preparing to upon the vi-ork of the farm 

ur ol the farm lumfo; Lhol tlitf Stabr or local communityH ur bfilh,. iholl provide 
Uie ilwctsary plant and equipmmit determined upon by the State Board, wiUi. 
the apptvval of the Feder^ Board for Vocatioiiaj ^vtcaUan, os the minimujh 
requiremeut for mth nduoaUan in i^cboale and chusca in tte State: that the 
nmount expended for the maintenaiice of such educaUon in any oehool or class 
rcneivinf Urn henedt of furh ap^fminiatbti thaU tiof be less enniiaily than the 
bhioiint nxed by the State Bouirtl with the approval of the Federal Board os 
the minumuh for sudi schools or cissM in the Staten that such schockla ahall 
proAiide for diroctod or supervised practice in agneulturei cithor on a form pro¬ 
vided fo? by the school or nlher laim for at less! mrmLhs per ycar^^ liint 
the teachers. apperviierE, or direeton oC agrtctllturKd &ubjecd4 ahttH hnve fit Icfiist 
the minimutu uuoliAcaflctni dntetmffied for the Stale by the Stiiu BoardL wtth 
(he approval ol Ihe Federal Board for Yocatiana! EduentloEL 

St^dinsr Ih That In order to receive the bcoadts ol the appropriatSpn tor 
tba salaiica of teachers ol trade« home oconomlc^ and Industrial subjects the 
State Boostl of any Sbit-t ihaU provide \ls plant for trade, home ccomimkj^ and 
InduBliial educailon that such educahon ^oU be pvsn In schoolf or ellipses ondeg 
public tupervislm or oontrol i that the contfoUmg purpose of su^ edm-atJon 
shall be to Hi tot U£eful employment i that such education shall be of thnn 
coUege urade and thnU be desired to meet ihe ueedt of penotu ovtr fourieon 
years of age who ore preparing for a tniiie at Lodlistrlal pursuif or who have 
Wintered upon the work of n Inide or indusltitl pursuit; that tlic State or locuL 
crjnununiLy. or both* ohidt provide the neceasary pluit and eELuipmEnt d^yf^rmined 
upon by the State Board, with Hid oppro^-ol ol the Fedend Board for Vocallonul 
Education, os the minltiiLini reimirament in stirh State lor education for any 
givea tmdo or induftrlal purBiut; that the total amnuni; expended foi the mdzn- 
tenoRcv of luch education in any Kbnol nr dots receiving tlm benrdt of &ucih 
appropriation tbulL be not lees atimirnUy than Hie amount Used by the Sbilc 
Bomd* vrith Hib appravul of the F«lcral Boa»L Oi ihs ndnlmuin for Muih schools 
or cianei in th^ State; that Eucb srhooLc or d^Esei giving Infcructten to persona 
who have tiot etitefed upon cmplOTineiil shah requlro that ol Icari half of the 
time of xtKh InstiurtfOEt be guTii h> praetleol work on p iLscfuJ or'prmiiunivit 
b^K isritch Ittstnicticn to exlEpd over not less than nine mcmihd per yaor ana 
not less than thirty houn per week; that it Imud nne^ihlsd! of the xum appro¬ 
priated to any Slate for the s alnrii-s lo tcaibhcrs ol trailD^ hom^ oconomim, .md 
IndijjitrliLl subjects shall. If expended, be applied to part^Utoe schooia or claHot 
for woeberm over fourto^ years ol age who hav« mtered upon employment and 
fltich subjects to a part-time Khml or cliist may mean any subject giveu to 
enlargn thv dvic or vocaUoAfil thteXlLgenco of suEth worken over fourteen and 
less than elghtem yuan of age; Utot such pEm-tirna ichooli or closes iholL 
provider for not Ig^ than one hundred xod forty-four hours el cLus-twet 
liutructiQti per year; that evening ^imiial Rchoohi shdJ llx thr age of sixteen 
year* ss u minimum crEttimce reqatreznent and ihalJ conDno LnctmcLloo U> that 
which ii ftippl^eniol to the dolly iuipkiyiaefit; that thr teecherm of any trade 
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j^Ut Un *jnin>tf»l fti m* PtUHimJ ftaid tor VoratJo^ 

2 JSS2,S22 !Sa W^-r3S:£,^!r2 

iiTbii JjHtxuL'lNin Uk t hiBp who have ntii « sc-booli and cliw^iigc 

oiiryj tht p^rticulBr oeKls of tuch cIUm mid low]% ‘™pU^^ymtIl|, in cndsr ki 

nipruiiriidiMi to^hTOefltt gf Um 

a^itilima Aibject^ ot of t«iiili«» (§ lr£ ^JirSST^Th 
suhnxu, tilt Suu Soard of aicli Stats tJcottomic. 

Hig Hint UiB saiDs ^11 tw satiJivl out iih^' ifc^rTr.™’ ^ f“ ^!f“. tniia- 

thal fttij'h traitiliiK « h«u tm dLwiti 4n EuVn^Tr ■UpervUion ol tiie State Board i 
or coatral ; that^iucfa trainli^ pyWl* t.uper^'uioA 

prtparto* thso^ives «4 i«cli^ 

■tquiilii* juch cxpunottu or contv:^ a Mrt ***!* *?“* ”l* 

Stele Board. ^iUj the opfuovat of fto rtlwiJl 

wquirOTnuita for joch exi^ilEiii:o iir ^ mtnimunt 

«f AHrlotjlturaJ stibiecU and for teachers of ™ directom 

eiibiocta: thaj so «oig eogoomi® 

of the rnoiJBT aiipj-oiiTUted imiter ^ fw 

Uoftoi Eubjueb to any State ioi an^eu ch^ii tralnt^ of tcacbetv of Vocit- 

toltowuii puiposa; Fw Ote for jmr «te of tha 

t»f egiicultuTil nihjceli, or the orEoataniin or dlroelon 

flJbioote. „ tta proparattot, of teocMt. of 

tbe for 

the saljiri^ of teachers qjC tiBctiL home iHbJeiTi*, or ftyr 

ihE irnlniufl al tooiiJuirs » betzln providod nibjecta, or for 

SUthotily thcrcal. apDoint m ttutSILr^J; SI thfwuBh kite tefflaliUTe 

mottey paid to the State from iKitl ap^ "T-^ndtoaT^*^^ diabUTseineftti of all 

S-RiLiion H- Til bt Ihc Fiederfll BObj d tri* ^ t « 

Dcnrtain tebether llie aetura: 

tntiney received by tiiem in accordance wiih*^ PW^r^ to usu ibe 

before iho flnt day t>t Jaimnry oi ^ ^vi^on* of this act On or 

EdunUuD jhall. certify to the Scercterv of ihin*^*^**^ Board fhr Voentlonat 
occoplfKl flte inwtEtlDnA of ihfa gurt and MHmruIff State ^liich han 

whk* v«li Elate i. enirtlca to «« 

iuch mjtiAialiiiti tli^ Secretary iii i^e pmvlalojia of Ihia uptm 

4tiii3ifiHlljin tor vucatlfmol cdus-alitm q| qtmffcer^y to itte 

<intJlii2d undt-r Hk? provl^iLcrfu of thta ntL Th-^ inomt^ to which It in 

dJan ftif iiocniitmial educsUou for tnr Stata the cubU*- 

or ihi. Boitif *t iTlnihujrusnHini j^k eiikmi.i ^ ne^Biaiaon 

K:h[;^li ftg oiT HppTDved bj fi^td Slmtc &oriJrf *ir™ ulrai 4 j incufrtKl to iuchi 
Riiuocjji iwd^c Uic p^mxm of thSj «atiUed lo rc^ve eqjrcii 

Ssuttotr ti. That whflnover any i-§ j, 

■ny SJuta haa noi eipemhai for throBn^^r^ ftonualiy aUoti^d to 

to fUc^h portion shiiil tw d^uetctl h¥ th-. ^ JKt u pum 

succeodini mnuol aUohitent Irani lurh fund lo such ^ 

SfiCtKiM IB. ^at the Fnlera] fioiml r^.. if 
habl ifHj iiIliHjtu!iit cf mnttejT to any State ^ucaljna may with.'’ 

rucb otobeyt are bet beinf eapetuiAd Fnr thF. 3^'^ d siull be tteirnuuied that 
gf ihii art. ^ PUipoea and under thelo^imi 

If any aUotment ia withheld feDiji anv fl f. 

may appeal to the C««i}irce![ of the United qiatif' “j B«ud of auefa State 
direct inch null to he ^iuL ll ahall bp coveredlntiribc'^T'^ Coneresa nhal) ngl 
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Sncnoif 17, Thai il tmy pcrtioii ^ tlu! qkuj&tv rmived bj Uifi oistodlaii 
fof !fOciaiuiL»l cdiVAUm of nr State under this net. for sJvm purpon imrn^ 
m tMa nj kUds or eoatin^cneri be dSnitM^ed or lott* ft ihall 

1)0 replncod by iticlt State, and utxtQ so teplAced no aubsequenl approprlnUn for 
mob eduentton sboll be paid to such SUtov Ko potrUcs of any tnooeys oppro*^ 
printed under thlA pot for tbo bewftt id the Emia sbitU be Bpfdiedi dirocity or 
todtrectly^ to tbe ptuxhw; erecUon, prepemtlcm. or repair of kny building or 
biilUUngs or oqufpmonl. or for the purebsae or renU! of or lor the npport 

of mhy nliglcHU or priyotety owned dr oonduded fchool or college. 

Sfcnoa 19. Thst the FederHl Boeid for Vocational Edueation tnidcc 
nnmiat report to Congress, on or beldfe Dceembor fted; on the odmbtlrijoilno 
thip net and fhall tndude in such report the reports,by State Boozdn 
the idniinifftrathni of thin set by each State n^ the cjtpenditore of dbe money 
altowicd to each State 

* * 

^provedi February Zt, 1B17 f 
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